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This book is a continuation of the au- 
thor's study of the history of Chinese land- 
scape painting that began with The Birth of Land- 
scape Pahiiing in China (1962), the first volume in 
the California Studies in the History of Art. In 
the earlier book Mr. Sullivan reached back to 
the origins of the conventional forms of land- 
scape art in China, and explored the philoso- 
phical attitudes that it expressed. This volume 
carries the study through the seventh, eighth 
and ninth centuries, a critical formative era, 
when landscape painting finally emerged as a 
fully expressive art form in its own right. 

Although the works of the T'ang masters 
are lost, this period is much richer in pictorial 
remains than that covered by the first volume. 
The wall-paintings and banners from Tun- 
huang, the paintings in newly-excavated 
tombs, the treasures of the Shosoin Reposi- 
tory, and other authentic material enable the 
author for the first time to discuss style and 
technique. As the earlier volume showed, this 
is a tradition particularly susceptible to study 
as a symbolic language. Mr. Sullivan here 
follows the same general approach. 

The book includes the first study in depth 
of the aesthetics of T'ang painting, an exami- 
nation of the role of the artist in T'ang society, 
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Landscape painted on the leather plectrum-guard of a lute. 
Detail of upper half. Diameter 16.6 cm. Eighth century, 
Shosoin Museum, Nara, Japan. 
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This book is a continuation of the study of the origim of Chinese landscape painting which was 
published in 1962 under the tide The Birth of Landscape Painting in China. In the Preface to that 
book I expressed the hope diat it would be followed by further studies of Chinese landscape 
painting in its nuturity, never dreaming that sixteen years would pass before the completion of a 

second volume. 

rlic loiitj dcla\ iias Ixcii due partU to ui\ unoK ctm in in oilui w oi k— the long-term stud\ 
always get.s pushed aside by the sliort-tenii one— and partly to the teelinjj, shared by ever\ 
Student of Chinese art in these times, that if one only waits a little longer, discoveries in China 
will throw fresh li^t on the subject of one s study. Some important discoveries have indeed been 
nude during these years, and there are surdy more to come, while we still await access to, and the 
foil publication <^ the Tunhuang wall-paintings and the opening of the undisturbed tomb of the 
T'ang Emperor Kao-tsung, which will undoubtedly enrich our knowledge ot the landscape 
painiiiig ol the period. Bui lime s winged chariot is at mv back, and a time had come to put 
together as much as possible oi the material now available tor study. I can only hope that in the 
l^t of discoveries yet to come, the picture given here will not seem unduly naive or distorted. 

In my earUer book, I tried to trace the language of Chinese landscape painting back to its 
fcmoie or^ns. The period covered was a long one, and the actual remains of anything that could 
be called landscape pinting meagre in the extreme. But what made that epoch so interesting was 
the sense one had of a groping towards the light, of p.iinters striving to solve the simplest pictorial 
problems in their efforts to Kxome articulate, o\ then wonder at their power, as the\ put it, to 
compress a thousand li of landscape into a tew inches ot silk, and ot cheir growing selt-awareness 
as creative individuals. Not the least &scinating aspect of the art of that age, even as late as the 
sixth century, was the contrast between the naivete of landscape todinique on the one hand and 
the sophisticaticm of poetry and aesthetic theory on the other. For want of anything better, the 
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hook \\ as illiistr.itcil c[)iffl\ with stoiu- i ni;r.i\ iiiii^, st.ini[x-cl bricks, .uul othLT objects which gave 
scared) a hint ot what the landscape paniting ot the penod niu.sc have been hkc. Much ot the 
time, one was in the dark. 

With this volume we emerge, if not into die full light of day, at least beycmd the dawn. If the 
period of my earlier volume was that of the conception, birth, and infancy of the art, this volume 
cm !k- s.iid to embrace its youth and early manhood. The period covered— roughly from a.d. 
6(M_) to 'XM)— is relativelv short. It begins with the achievement ot national unity and expansion 
under the Sui l)\iiastv after four centuries ot division and the foreign occupation of halt of 
China, rising to a clinia.\ at inid-poiiit, and slowly dying away, to dis!>olve once more into the 
political and cultural chaos of the tenth century. There are still enormous g.tp> in the material 
availaUe for study; die worits of the Sui and T*ai^ masters are aU lost, and copies are unreliable. 
But far more is known about the T'ang painters tlian about their predecessors, while a sub- 
stantial amount ot landscape painting has survived in the form of wall-paintings in cave-shrines 
and tombs, and paintings on silk and other materials from Tunhuang, the Shosoin Repositorv 
and elsewhere. These give a much clearer impression of what landscajx- painting was like, and 
make 11 possible to discuss technique in a meaningful way, and even, from the eighth century 
onwards, to idendfy difieient styles. 

The atmo^here of art has changed also. Landscape painters in the fifth and sixdi centuries 
were steeped in Taoism. For them, fairicN and immortals dwelt on every peak; and thcnr style was 
compounded of charm and artificSality, for imaginary things were "easier to draw," as they said, 
than real things, hi the Sui and T ang, landscape comes down to earth, or rather, the landscape 
painter is now able to translate his knowledge ot the real landscape into forms that match his 
experience. The age ot inncKcncc is left Ix-'hind, and something of the wonder and magic is gone; 
but in the process landscape painting, by the end of the eighth century, has found itself as an 
expressive art form. 

The T'ang was not, on the w hole, a spcculadve age. Although Buddhism and Taoism bodi 
coloured the thinking of the intellectuals, there were no great T'ang philosophers, and men with 
a bent for metaphysics tended increasingly, after the middle ot the d\ nastv. to be attracted away 
firom the niauistream ot Cliincsc thought into (he rclativelv inaccessible pathways ot esoteric 
Buddhism and Ch^an. Ptedsdy how this influenced landscape painting, however, is an important 
qucsdon that in the present state of our knowledge cannot be foUy answered. 

If one studies the culture of the period as a whole one acquires a feeUng— partly, it must be 
said, throu^ reading I'ang ptxnry-of an ever-increasii^ ridmos, Strength. r:uvj:i- of expression, 
and sophistication ot tceliniv]uc rh.n for hiiulscajx^ painting must sometimes be inferred rather 
th.ui ilenioiistrated from sur\ ivuig reinaiiis. This is not \erv satist.actory, but such impressions 
need not be wholly nusieading. One might put it another way, and say that the achievement of 
the great cendi-oentuty masters, especially of C^ung Hao, Li Ch'ei^, and Tung Yiian, is only 
explicable if we accept dut immense advances in painting technique had been made in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, and look where we can for evidence of diose advances. As we shall see, it is 
more abundant than one nuf^ expect. 
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PARTI 

CHAPTER I 



the yiistorical and 
Cultural Background 



The founding of the Sui l)ynast\ in S^l. and the Sui con(.]iicst of the south eight \ears later, 
reunited C^hina tor tlic tirsi ume in three hundred titty yearb. Shih-huang-ti by bnngnitj 
together the feudal states under the Ch'in had laid the foundation for the Han, so did the 
formidable Sui Wcn-ti, and his equally formidable wife, impose a unity on China diat laid the 
foundation for the Tan^ He created a vast realm that reached far out into Central Asia and drew 
Turks and Uighurs, Tanguts and Tibetans, into the orbit of Chines: civiUsation. The barbarians 
who had been the conquerors of China were now Iter subjects. The second emperor, however, 
like the second emperor at tlie (!h in, was over-ambitious and corrupt, and the dynistv tell in 
618. But Wen-ti's achievement survived, and tlic relatively short period ot civil war thai 
preceded the founding of the T'ang caused no violent disruption of the political and cultural 
order that he had established. 

There is not a great deal of information about Sui Wen-ti's patron^ of the arts, at least so 
fu as landsca^ painting is concerned. It is know n, however, that, like many occupants of the 
dragon throne, the Sui emperors were collectors, for there exists an early T ang catalogue of two 
hundred ninetv-three old paintmgs. the great majority of which had been in the Sui imperial 
collection.' surviving into the Chen-kuan era (627-630}. Weii-ti used Buddhism as a nieans of 
rcnitorcing the legitimacy and prc-stige ot his dynasty, and ot himselt as World B^uler, Cw^-n/- 
vartin. In the construction of temples and pagodas he strove to emulate A^ka, and provided an 
immense amount work for aidiitects, sculptors, and wall-painters. Of this scarcely anything 
survives today e.vcept in the cave-shrines of north China. 

As usually happened, the powerful new dynasty acted as a magnet, drawing artists to the 
capital ((]h'ang-an). A large numlK-r of painters were .ictive there, some of whom, like C'heiig 
Fa-sliih and Tung i'o-jcn, had served the Northern Chou; while the great landscape painter 
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C^han Tzu-ch'icn has been active bttorc 577, at the court ot the Northern Ch'i.^ Not only was 
there cultural continuity in the north, but many of the masters there were very versatile, skilled 
in Buddhist iom painting, secular figure painting, and landsca)^K- painting with figures. The south, 
meanwhile, was being drained of its talent. And so it came about that the southern tradition in 
landscape and ^lure paintii^ was transmitted to the north, where the influence of the Nanking 
master Chai^ Seng-yu was dominant. For nearly a hundred fifiy years after the founding of the 
Sui. wc Icam almost nothing of painting in southeast China. 

Nt> laiRlsc.ipcs on silk or paper survive that wc can be sure arc ot Sui date, although there is 
one pamtnig, attributed to Chan Tzu-ch'icn, that brings us dose to Sui style (plates 40-42). 
Many paintings were lost after the fall of the dynasty. The richest remainii^ source of art is 
the wall-paintings at Tunhuang->tfaoi^ how re(»csentative these are of Sui landscape style in 
metropditan China is debatable. "In the fifth year of the Wu Te era (622) of the sacred T ang 
dynasty", a nindi-century art historian records, 

all who had resisted (its establislunent) were definitely qudled, and the two pretenders (Tou 

Cbicn-tc and Wang Shih-chung) were captured. Then the works which had Keen kept secretly 
Stored away in the two capitals (Ch'ang-an and Loyat^) and the treasures that had followed in the 
retinue of (Yang Ti at) Wci-yang became the property of our . . . dynasty. Thereupon the 
^^oo-Director of the Bureau of Agriculture, Sui^ Tsun-kud, was ordered to load thcni on boats 
and transport them up the (Yellow ) River westw.irds (ti> (!h'ang-an). I hey had .iliiiost brouuht 
them to the capital, and were passing (the rocks called) the Whetstone Pillars (the San-nicn 
Gorge), when sudden^ (tome €£ them) were cuttied away by the stream and tank, to diat not 
mote than ten or twenty percent were saved.^ 

Chang Ycn-yiian goes on to say that at the tounding ot the T ang there were only three 
hundred scrolls in die Inner Storehouse, and that all were paintings by pre-Sui artists. T'ang 
Tai-tsung (reigned 627-650) was an enthusiast for paintii^ he was patrcm of the great Yen 
Li-pen, and he began to buy from private collectors. His coUectioi i \s .l^ by no means all acquired 
by purchase, howTvcr. He was a passionate admirer of the calligraphv of Wang Hsi-chih (.303- 
37*^), and hearing that the original of the Lan-t'ing script was in the hands ot a certain monk 
who retu-scd to show it to anyone, he sent an agent, Msiao I, who extracted it from its unfor- 
ttmate owner by a tricL^ Many old paintings must have come into the imperial collection by 
such mediods, but in the meantime the losses must have been great 

Periods of national ocpamion are not necessarily periods of great artistic advance. New 
dynasties. East and West, tend at first to make use of existing styles rather than to create new ones, 
for practical ncx'ds arc pressing. In China the art of the first decades of a new dynasty sometimes 
reflected, or exploited, advance's made during a previous period of chaos and breakdown, rather 
than creating new styles. 1 hese come later, with the inevitable slowing down of national 
momentum, when there is more time for reflection and experiment. 

Althoi^ poets and prose writers were already beginning to react agaiinst the artificiality 
sixth-century writing, the painters of Sui and early T'ang still accepted in great measure the styles 
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4 CHINESE LANDSCAra MINTING 

and aesthetic ideals ot the Dynasties jx riod. Wlicu they write of painters such as Cheng 
Fa-shih, Chan Tzu-di'ieti, and Tung Po-jcn, nindi'-oeiitiiry ait Itistorians use such epithets as 
"refined," **lavish," "ingenious"; they never speak of didr depth of thought or focUng as they do 
of die later painters. The poetry of the time is iiill of oonfidcnoe and optimism, coaveyed fee 
instance in the Emperor Li Shih-nii 1 1 ' | < v tn on a triumphant military expedition. The diction is 
strong, dear, unadorned, the mood imrcriecdng: 

... To the west were the narivcs of Chiang, who played on flutes and 

c\nilials to welcome us. 
Here chc HuiiA themselves laid down their arms and surrendered. 
The soldiers of Han renimed in oiumi^. 
High in the air flew the banner of victor)'. 

A t.ibk-t was engraved with their namc^, for the sake of posterity, 
in iuttlc with the barbarians peace was assured. 
And on the altar of heaven wc sang our victory.* 

The early T ang pocim that express more than a conventional, almost Elisabcthan, melancholy— a 
legacy from the sixth century— are generally those that speak of war, partings, homcsiclcness, the 
death of a fiiend on the frontier. 

The painters who enjoyed court patronage during the sevendi century— and we hear of none 
odier— were for the most part figure painters. Painting was often an official, commemorative, or 
illustrative art, and landscape a setting for human action rather than a theme in itself We hear 
nothing of the iiuiividual artist's private coiucinplation ot nature that had inspired southcni 
painters such as Isung Ping ni the litth ceiitur),*' and was again to become an accepted mode of 
life in the middle and kte years of the Tang. If there were such painters active in die seventh 
century, they must have heen recluses indeed. 

Doril^ the early years of the dynasty creative men were carried along on a general wave of 
optimism and unity of purpose; and while thev continually riskcil the hazards of court life, no 
major political event, even the usurpation ot Wu Tsc-t'ien in 6'X), significantly influenced their 
fortunes or changed the climate in which the arts were practised. Indeed, under Kao-tsung and 
the self-styled "Emperor" Wu, China enjoyed sixty years of prosperity and good government. 
Patronage stressed what wc would call major projects, such as the building and decorating of 
palaces, temples, and ancestral halls, the excavatii^ of cave-shrines, and the commemoratii^ in 
scrolls and wall-paintings of historical events and stirring achievements. Wu Tse-t'ien was an 
enthusiastic collector ol calligraphy, while distinguished artists w ho enjoyed her support included 
Li Ssu-hsiiii, Yin ('hung-jung, and Ts'ao Yiiaii-k'uo. But her etlorts to build up a colleciiou of 
works by contemjxjrar)' masters were, on one occasion at least, thwarted by her notorious young 
favourite Chang I-chih. ^ It seems that Cliang recommended to the Empress that she simimon all 
the skilled painters in the realm to restore the old masteipieoes in the imperial collection. Chang, 
however, set diem to work making exact refdicas, and then kept most of the originals to himselC 

Some time after Chang's death in 705 these authentic works came into die hands of the 
painter, official, and connoisseur Hsieh Ch'i, who had been a prot^^ of Wu Tse-t*ien and now. 
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like Li Ssu-hsiin, was serving under LmpcrorsCihung-tsuiii: (705-710) .uid [ui-tsung (710-713). 
One of Cliung-tsung's first acts on coming to the throne was to build the tombs of menibeni of 
the inqwrial &mily murdered by Wu Tse-t'ien and to have them embellished with paintings 
(plates 34 and 46). But artistic patronage under these two singularly ineflleccive rulers was 
probably at a low ebb. The paintings acquired by Hsieh Ch'i later, under Emperor Hsiian-tsung 
but without his knowledge, canie into the possessii>n of Print e Fan, the Emperor's brother— w ho, 
in a panic that they might be discovered in his private collection, consigned the lot to the flames. 

The reign of Hsiian-tsung (713-756) opened vigorously and flowered hi.\iinousl\. Much has 
been written about the brilliance and cosmopolitaiiisni of his court, the elaborate feasts and 
festivals, the orchestras, the troupes of actors, dancers, and musidam, the prevalence of performers 
fivm Central Asia, and it need not be repeated here. We need only note how the liberality of 
Ming-huang (the BrilUant Emperor), as HsLian-tsung came to be called, drew to Cb*ang- 
an— and to a lesser extent to Loyang— talent from .d! over the empire. 

This was the period of fruition. The groundwork had Ix'cn laid, the empire was secure. In or 
out ot otiice, the scholar-gentry could en|o\ the pleasures of life, of companionship, ot nature, and 
of the arts, untroublcxl by fears ior the dynasty.'' There is, in the verses of the poet-painter Wang 
Wei, tor example, a deep mdlowness, a serene acceptance of the world, that is typical of the 
fedii^ of the literati at mid-century. Giief is a private thing, for the death of a (inend or a long 
sqoration: 

On my roof spring pigeons caD 

And round the village almond trci^ Moom white 
Men take axes to cut the high branches 
Shoulder hoes to inspect the conduits 

Returning swallows know their own nests 

The old resident scans the iie%\ calendar 
About to drink I suddenly hold iny hand 
Widi a pang for a (Hcnd on a far journey.* 

Hsiian-rsnng's elder brother I'rince .Ning (Li Hsien. who died m 73!) and his younger 
brother Pruu e Fan both had active s.dons which attr.icted the leading poets ,uul painters of the 
day.*" For a tune the pamtcr Wu Tao-tzu was attached to Frincx' Ning ut the oflicial capacity 
of Qmpanion [yu). But after the Princes deadi, the Emperor seems to have had a virtual 
monopoly of royal patronagp. Hsiian-tsung, who as Chang Yen-yiian said, loved the arts, was a 
voracious collector** and patnniised almost all the great names among the painters of his rdgn— 
for example, Wang Wei, Chang Tsao, Han Kan, C'hang Hsiian. He had so high an opinion 
of Wu Tao-tzu that he took him into his service, af ter which this master was forbidden to paint 
except under an imperial edict; this however did not bar Irnn from decorating the walls of 
Buddhist tcmpics, of which he did a prodigious amount. 

Chang Yen-yiian tells us that Hsttan-tsung acquired books and paintings from all over the 
empire.*' In general, it was sufficient for an emperor merely to show interest, and his anxious 
sttl^ects would hasten to o^ their treasures to the throne. As Chang Yen-yuan rdates. 
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Hsiian-tsuiig appointed a succession ot imperial Conunissioners tor the Fiu<iiiig of Pictures and 
F^tingis; and dieie were otfaen, induding a foreign trader named Mu Yu, who ingratiated 
tliemsdves widi the Entperor by bladcmailing private cdlecton into giving up their treasures, or 
by rewarding them with presents and recommcndaticns for titles. Experts, and even dealers, 
C3iang reports, were in h^ finrour at court. The Emperor also "ordered the connoisseurs of that 
time to affix their ornamental signatures and write colophons"; and Chang lists fas he does for the 
reign of T'ai-t'^uni:) the hiqh officials responsible for the conservation and mounting of paintings. 
In 754 Hsuaii-isung founded the liaii-lin Academy of Letters, Han-lin Yiaaii. A number of 
prominent painters held appointments in the Han-lin, but there was no Imperial Academy of 
Painting as such. 

At mid -century China was at the climax of her power and |na^rity, when it must have 
seemed that the sun could never set on the glories of the T'ang. Even the disastrous defeat of 
Chinese armies at the hands of Muslims in Central Asia in 751 did nothing to disturb the tenor of 
life at home. Then, in 752. the dict.itor Li Lin-fu— himself a talented landscape painter— died.'' 
Open rivalry broke out between the Yang fannly, who.se leading lights, Yang Kuo-chung and 
Yang Kuei-fei, were &vorites the Emperor, and the imperial ooncubtne s adcqpted "son" An 
Lu>shan, an army commander of non-Chinese descent on die northeastern frontier. In 755 An 
Lu-shan rebelled and marched on die capital, which fell early in the Mowii^ year. Hie 
Emperor and those if'!v m ^ r .\ ho could escape fled westwards, sacrificing Yang Kuei-fei to the 
ftiry of the bodyguard, who refused to escort him a step further so long as she lived. In 7.57 An 
Lu-shan died, his .irmv W3.s defeated, and the court returned to Ch'ang-an. Meanwhile, 
Lisuaii-Lsung had abdicated, to hve out the remaining six years of his lite in a remote part of the 
palace. 

But worse was to come. In 763, Tibetans and Tanguts entered and despoiled the capital They 
were repulsed by General Kuo Tai-i, only to be replaced by China's mercenary aUies the 
Uighurs, who occupied Ch'ang-an, raping and pillaging while the Chinese authorities looked on 
helpless. In 783, troops sent from Kansu to garrison C^h'ang-an mutinied. Once again the 
Emperor, Te-tsung, fled, and was not safely restored to his palace till the following year. By 788 
the Tibetans had occupied much of the northwest, including the Tunhuang region of Kansu, 
with results momentous for Buddhist art in the caves there, which were not liberated tmtil 84& 
From then on, only rivalry between Tibetans and Uighurs, and between the now powerfid 
warlords who controlled the provinces, prevented the collapse of the dynasty. 

During these years of chaos, the court culture of Loyang and Ch'ang-an was almost wiped 
out. The music and ballet schools were destroyed, the performers killed or dispersed, while many 
scholars, painters, and poets fled to the south or went into retirement, waiting for a return to 
peace. The loss of works of art must have been incalculable. Chang Yen-yuan merely records that 
at this time a great many worics were destroyed or scattered, and diat die new Emperor Su-tsong 
(756-762) ''did not care much about preserving and owning them, but distributed them among 
members of the Imperial Clan." But they too had no use for them and "sold them into unworthy 
hands. But 'things have their own destinations,* and they collected together (a^n) in the houses 
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of amateurs. After the troubles of the reign of Te-tsuiig (780-805) they were once more scat- 
tered and lost, wliich is most painful to diink of.'*" 

Yet the reign of Te-isui^, and more particularly that of his successor Hsien-tsung (806-82 1 ) , 
was a time of partial recovery, at least at Cb'ang-an. Writers active at diis time— "flourishing" 
would be too positive a word for men who, it seems, w ere constantly being shifted about from 
post to post, appointed .iiid demoted, banished and recalled— iiuliidc some of the greatest names 
in Tang literature and poetr\ : ] Ian Yii, Lin rsuiig-viiaii, Liu Yii-liM. I'o C!hii-i, Yiiati C'lien, Li 
Ho. The poetry of thi:> autumnal age has a new seriousness and depth of feeling, and is often bitter 
ili tone. Writers and poets deplore the influence of the eunuchs at court, the Emperor's growing 
absorption in Taoist m^c, the wrctdicd condition of the mass of the people burdened by 
taxes." They write now, not of victory, but of the defeat of the imperial armies. The new note 
had already been struck, in 756, in Tu Fu s "Lament &>r Ch'en-t'ao**: 

In winter's 6rst month from good &milics in ten prefectures 

The son's blood became the water in the C"h'cn-t'ao nianh. 

The auinrnskle is deserted, the skv is clear, no sound of battle. 

For forty thouund loyal troops have died on tlie same day. 

The Tatar horde returns with blood-washed arrows, 

Still singing songs, to drink in our maricet place. 

The citi/i iiN turn their heads ami cr\' our to the north; 

Day and uiglit they still yearn tor the nnperial amiy to coinc.^^ 

This note was to be exhoed increasingly as the T'ang slowly decayed. There is a growing nostal- 
gia for the days hdow the An Lu-shan l^ebellion, and anger at the plight of the people pours 
out, tor example, in i'o Chii-i's "The New Silk Jacket": 

So many go cold and I am unable to help diem— 

Why should I alone he warm? 

My heart knows the peasants' hardship 

On &nns and in mulberry groves; 

My can ring with the cries 

Of the starvii^ and oold.^^ 

The effect upon art of the train of disasters <^755>784, and the slowly decpennig decay that 
followed them, was enormous. Many of the great families that had provided the milieu and 
patronage for arts and letters had migrated permanently to the Chiangnan region in the 
scmthcast. Ch'ang-an still attracted men who sought a career in gtivernment service, but outside 
the capital the most influential tlt;u^l^ wrre no longer the landed gentry but the inilitarv irover- 
nors. So it is not .dtogether surprising that from this time forward we hear almost nothing about 
landscape painters at court, and indeed less and less about any painters in the north. Those north- 
em landscapists who are briefly referred to by the art historians— Huang-(u I, Ts'en Ts'an, Li L 
for example-iare high officials and amateurs. Court patronage must have continued; there must 
have been artists in die imperial studios who decorated the rebuilt palaces, but diey are scarcdy 
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nicntionctl. Now court art goes indoors, and the typical northern panitcr of the niid-T'ang— the 
years roughly between 770 and SZO-k Choti Fing, whose sabject is not landscape bat the 
cloistered, lamplit world of the biner Apartments of the Forlndden City, where the damour of 
die world outside and die sound of the wind in the pines alike could not be heard. Where had the 
landscape painters gone? 

Dxiring the period of the Rclx llion and its .iftcrmath, manv members of the educated class 
had taken retiigc in the southeast, as tar troni the hazards ot coiu't lite as it \vai possible to uo and 
still remain in the civilised world. On their hopes tor the revival ot the dynasty hdvvin 
PuUeyblank had dm to say: "I have been eqiedally struck by the way the most significant 
intellectual movements can be traced back to the refugee scholars who congregated in the lower 
Yangtse during the rebdhcm period. The next generation developed further the ideas of their 
predecessors and, carryii^ the nio\ ement to Ch'ang-an, tried, if my picture is correct, to apply 
themselves to a renaissance of the dynasty."'*' During the peaceful Yiian-ho era (806-821) it 
must have seemed tliat a new age was dawning, and that there would be a chance to rectify the 
mistakes ot the recent past. Han Yli and Liu Tsuiig-yiiaii were among the leaders ot the ku-wt ii 
(andent prose) movement whidi aimed, by attaddi^ artificiality and decadence in literary style 
and upholding the ancient Confucian virtues of plainness and integrity, to bring about a cul- 
tural and moral rebirth. 

But the stability w as illusory; the F.mperor was at the mercy of the eunuchs, the provinces at 
the mercy of the wark>rds. PuUeyblank continues: 

The defeat of Wang Shu- wen's party in 805, which strengthened the power of the eunuchs and 

removed from political life some of the most ardent spirits, nnist have discouraged would-be 
reformers. The way the eunuchs were able, thereafter, to murder one emperor alter another added 
to die ^oom, no doobt. In 835 came the disaster of die Sweet Dew incident. A plot against the 
eunuchs which had die oonnivanee of tlu- Etnix-ror WenHsul^ was discovered by the eunuchs; 

manv orticials were massacred and tlie tliree Cliief Ministers were put lo dcaih as trailers. It is small 
wonder that the literati retreated more and more into the consolations ot poetry and Mlo-lenres, 
and into Taoism. 

With the massacre ot 835, the brief autumn of T ang culture was over, and the long winter had 
set in. 

The southeast— the Chiangnan, "South of die River' —was a r^on where some f>f the great 
fionilics dispossessed by Wu Tse-t'ien had long since carved out big estates. Through the eighth 
century the population and prosperity of this part of China steadily grew, almost untouched by 

the convulsions that were tearing the north apart. The discovery of the beaut\ of Chiangnan— or 
rather its rediscover.-, tor this region had been the inspiration of poetry, panning, and aesthetics in 
the I hree Kingdoms and Six IJynasiic-s— was a strong inriueiice on the development ot landscape 
painting in the second half of die T ang Dynasty. The discovery was first made by the poets; or 
rather, die poets were better equipped, in the eighth century at least, to describe it than were the 
kndscape painters, still breaking fiee from earlier conventions. Poetry, indeed, must have been 
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almost as rich a sourer of iiispinitioii to tin- l.uidsc.tpc painters as was the landscape itself 

Instances where the northern landseape niipned poets at this tniie arc relatively tew. The 
Sung art historian Kuo Jo-hsii says that the verses of Li I (died 827) were very popular in Li's 
li&dme and dut his poem "The Eariy Morning Journey" was used over and over again by art 
lovers for screen-paindng^ particularly such Unes as these: 

Before Hsi-lo peak, die sands are like snow; 

Outside Shou-hsiat^ dty, the moonlight is like hoarfiost^* 

—lines referrii^ to the desert region of modem Inner Mongolia. We have no idea what this 
actually looked Uke, as no scieen-paintii^ of the period have survived. But the desert scenes 
which form the background of some of the late T'ang wall-paintings at Tunhuang may perhaps 
give a hint. The overwhelming infliieiiee on poets and painters alike was of tlie far more 
hospitahlc landscape ot the south, particiilarK that ot Kiangsii and Cliekiaiii^, and the sccncrv 
along the Hsiao and Hsiang Rivers in 1 lunan. In his celebrated Record of rhc CoU I-oiiiitiilii . 1 rhoiir 
(Han ch'uan chi) written in 823 when he w.is governor of I l.uigeliow, I'o C^hii-i docrilxs the 
deUg^cs of his retreat near Ung-yin Ssu in language that pei kctly evokes the lush, tranquil 
beauty of the south: 

In sprini;; I luve the snicU ot the gra<>s, the tilling out ol the green u^k)Ii the trce^, which southe and 
purify the spirit and exhilarate the humours of the blood. On summer nights I love the trickling of 
the fountain, the chill of the liree/e. vhich wash care away and dissolve the fumes of wine. Here the 
mountain trees are mv root, the rock\ cliffs my screen, (loads rise from the rafters of the shrine: the 
water is level with its step. As you sit and enjoy this scene you may w .ish your feet without rising 
from your couch; while you lie in inrimatc oonveisc with it, you ma) Jangle your fish-hook with 
your hand still on the pillow . Na\ , more! So clean and clear is die flowing stream, so pure and 
fr<.^h, so soi't and slipper) that wliLthcr \ on he layman or monk, the mere Mi^ht a\ it will take 
the dust from eye and ear, die grime Iroin heart and tongue, without the need tor washing or 
rinsing . . 

PoChii-i's tricnd Yiiaii t!hen wrote c^sa\s on the beauties of I ao-ehou in 1 lunan, winch in 
turn influenced Liu I sung-yiian's more tamous Lij^hi Records oj txairsioiis in nearby Yung-ehou, 
and together they created a new Htcrar) genre of descriptive nature prose.'* Subjects such as these 
cried out to be painted, as we read in "Snow Poem," by the ninth-century poet Cheng Ku, which 
Kuo Jo-hsii says was much on men's hps at the time: 

Wild swirling out»de the priest's hut, damp with the steam of tea; 

A fine sprinkle on the jo\ -house where e4>Id we.ikeiis the wine. 
On the river as tw ilight falls, most paintable of all, 
rhc fisher pulls on his straw cape, and heads for home." 

This kind ot direct, ticscriptlve, uiiadorned laiuiseape poetrv that occurs also m the work ot 
Fo Chii-i, Li Po, and I n Fu was a tar cry troin the elegant artiticiality ot the landscape poems ot 
the Han and Six Dynasties. In describii^ a real landscape, it presented a new kind of challenge to 
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the painters— to create a style rich and subde enough both to depict nature as it is, and to convey 
the kind of poetic feelings chat landscape evokes. The brash line now became bitdcen and cxpfcs~ 
sive, the ink tone tidi and subtly modulated, while the work was diarged with a new intensity 
of feding. At last, if die in^>ressioti we gain chiefly from the literature is correct, it seems that a 
landscape paintii^ like a poem, was able to amvey deep feeling and emotion, and to give the 
viewer the sense <^ actually being in the country. 

After the terrible events ot 835, tlie literati witiiilrcvv turtlier and further troni active 
involvement in court and government, looking on helplessly as a sucoesaon of disasters overtook 
the Tmg, It is not die death of the dynasty that is surprisii^, but dut it was sudi an 
unconscionable time a-dying. In 860 &iniiie provoked a maaave peasant rebeUioo in Chekiang, 

followed in 874 by a still greater uprising led by Wang Hsicn-chih and Huang Ch'ao, who before 
long had taptvircti all ot eastern C^liina.'-' Huang C^h'ao was defeated bv Turkish allies ot the 
central i^ovcriiinem in 878 and withdrew to (Canton, which he laid waste in the tolk^wing year, 
slaughtering over a hundred thousand torcign residents in the process. He then turned north- 
wards again. In 880 he captured Loyang, while the Emperor fled to Shu (Szechwan). In the 
following year he took <^*ang-an and proclaimed himself Emperor of a new dynasty, the Ch'L 
Not till 884 was he cai^t and killed, but in the meantime die capitals had been ravaged by 
contending armies of Chinese and Turks. 

In 885 the Emperor returned to Ch'ang-an, leaving his general Wang CThien as governor in 
Shu, where he soon assumed the title ot king. As the north fell deeper and deeper into chaos, 
Wang Chien's remote and peaceable kingdom became a haven of retuge tor scholars and artists 
who came not only from the northern capitals but from as far away as the Chiangnan region and 
the deep south. It was thus in Chei^tu, in the last two decades of the ninth century and die first 
two of die tenth, that culture in the T'ai^ style had its last brief flowering. Wang Chien set up a 
Haii-liii Academy of his own, to which painters were attached; and scholarship and painting 
flourished. But in the north, the warlords fell upon one another, and all was lost. In the ensuing 
civil wars the ancient heartland ot Chinese civilisation was rent so completely in fragments that, 
altiiough it revived sotnewlut luider the Northern Siuig, it never again became the focus of 
Chinese economic or cultural life. 

The stq;>pression of foreign reli^ons between 843 and 845, and the destruction and decon- 
secration of vast numbers of temples and monasteries throug^ut the land were regarded by 
patriots as essential measures to halt the drain on China's shrinking economy. Bur ro art lovers 
this was a disaster, for in the process the wall-paintings by the T'ang masters, \\ hich included 
many landscapes, were nearly all destroyed or allowed to crumble au :u through neglect, (^ur 
impression of painting in the last years of the T'ang is turther obscured b) the smoke ot war and 
the almost total lack of htetary evidenoe after mui-oenntry, aacepit for one early Sung work, the 
I-dum ming-hm tu (Record of Famous Painters of I-cfaou, written between 1004 and 1008), 
which deals only with the painters of Shu. The poetry of the period is steeped in a despair that is 
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now no longer a mere literary convention, but a true expression of the feeling ot the literati. 
TaoiMii was of htdc use except as a incauh ot e:scapc, buddhism crippled by the proscription of 
845, and Gxifiidaiiisin still waiting in the wings for its return to the centre of the stage in the 
eleventh century. Nodiing seemed to have much meaning, except one's own experience and 
emotions. Writers tended iiu i\ aMngly to bur\' themselves in the past, or in &ntasy, or in transient 
affairs with singsong girls. I'ixtr\ became a private thnig. nitense. passionate, obscure, sometinu-s 
erotic. Lu T'ung, who lost his lite m the m.i-ssacrc of 835, wrote a poem called "The Eclipse ot the 
Moon," which, like many lunth-ceiitury poctm, clothes ui allegory and symbolism the jx>et's 
despair at the drift of political events. These lines seem to refer to the preoccupied Emperor's 
refusal to recognize the merits of an eclipsed official: 

... 1 fear that Heaven, just like a man, 
Can lose its sight by lusting afbr beauty. 
But the time is wrong, it is not sprit^ 

All thini;s h-ivc p.iNsetl their prime of loveliness. 

The blue ot the hills is tiie colour ut broken shards. 

The ice piles mountain-high on the green water 

The flowers have withered, thdr woman's charms all gone. 

The birds arc dead, their s(mij^s vanished. 

hi brutish winter what is there to love 

For Heaven to gaze on till an eye goes blind?** 

For the painters also, in this winter ot their discontent, it was a time ot looking back. It was as 
if thev knew that the great davs ot the I aiig were past: now all that could be done was to 
contemplate and .i.vsc'ss the achievement ot tiieir predecessors. The tirst major history of Chinese 
paintit^ and by many centuries the 6rst history of art ever written, Chang Yen-yiian s Li-tai 
ming-Juta dii. Record of Famous Painten of Successive Dynasties, was completed (or at least the 
pre£we was written) in 847; Chu Ching-hsi.ian's T\iu^-ch'ao ming-hm /u. Record of Famous 
Painten in the T'ai^ Dynasty, was compiled at about the same time. Both writers ^peak of the 
eighth ccntur)' as the age of the giants in painting. Neither ot them has ver\ much to say about 
the state of painting in their own time. Chang Yen-yi.ian on the whole deplores it. "Modern 
paniters", he writes, "rather tend to excel in (the mere) reproduction of shapes. Though the\- do 
adiieve formal likeness (verisimilitude) yet they are widiout ^rit resonance {clti'yiin), and 
while providit^ (their work) with all the colours complete, yet they £ul in their brush technique: 
how could such be called painting? Alas, amoi^ men of our time (his art has nowhere readied its 
full perfection. "2'' 

Chang Yen-yuan here suggi-sts a fi!iiek\ rnilism in contemporary art verv different in 
character from the obscure expressionist oiitpouniiL^s ot the p(>t-ts ol li:s d.n . I Ir klo^■^ nor indicate, 
for example, that a painter could translate into pictorial images such an almost sun ealist vLsion as 

Li Ho conjures up in die fifth and sixth Unes <^his short poem "On a Paintii^ of the Walls of 
Yung-tutig" (a port in Chckiang): 
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Wlitvling, the River ot IHcavcn, day breaking bleakly. 
Crows flyii^ up firom lofty batdcmcnts. 

Distant NaiK signpost the shores of Yiieh, 
From the cold rampam hang the sworAs ot Wiu 
MiuscU arc born in die chill sunshine, 
Rsh-eggs spurt into the vMte waves. 

As w.iter-flowerN spray their IumcI-ImiuK, 

With drums and flaj;-- ihc\ welcome the lUght lldc,** 

Wc do not know whether tlicrc were any major technical or stylisric developments in 
ninrh-ccnrurv landscape panning that went significantly hcvond the achievements ot the late 
eighth-century masters C^hang Tiiao, Li Ling-sheng, and Wang Mo, who seem to have an- 
ticipated even the Zen expressionists of the end of the dynasty. But there arc a few hints here and 
there suggestii^ that painters in Chang Yen-yiian's time were mote interesting than he gives 
them credit for. P'ei Hsii in the time of Te-tsw^ (780-806) fiainted landscapes diat were "fiiU of 
deep thought"; and the early sources speak of the "dangerously ingenious" Wu T'ien (Wu Pin), 
and ot the "w ildness" and "strangeness" of the work ot Chang I Isiuj, T'iao Kuang-yin, and Sun 
Wei— whose technique the Sung critic Kuo |o-hsii similarlv speaks of as wild and strange.-^ 
What little evidence there is suggests that the ninth-centur\ painters, having inherited trom the 
eighth century a wide range ot styles and techniques, trom the linear realism ot Li Ssu-hsiin to the 
ink-flinging of the eccentrics and action painters^ had little need, and less encouragement, to 
break new ground, aldioug^ some of them seem to have practised the more extreme styles with 
total disregard for the accepted rules painting. 

Painting in the ninth century bcxamc a private art. Imperial commissions were few, and after 
860 nmst have practically ceased, except in Shu. The tew Buddhist temples restored after 845 
could have offered vcr)^ little in the way of employment tor fresco painters. As lu other times ot 
breakdown in Chinese history, it was every man for himself. There was no focus of patronage; the 
typical landscape painter of mid-oentury was the Chduang recluse Sun Wd, who went as a 
refugee to ^but and the obscure monk painter Hsii Piao-jen, whose work Chang Yen-ytian was 
able to describe only because he met him person.i]]\. With the gentry class uprooted and 
deinoralised, even such contacts as these must have been rare and fleeting. Painters were losing 
touch with one another; collectors sc.ittered, their collections destro\ ed. lUit among the landscape 
painters, known perhaps only to a tew intimates, was one great tigure, Chnig Hao, who, although 
bom befine the etid of die T'ang, belongs to the chaotic era <^ the Five Dynasties. He was a 
solitary man who tived fi>r many yean as a £urmer in die T*ai-hang mountains of Shansi, but his 
influence reached out to lay the foundation for a new classical school of landscape painting in the 
tenth century and early Sung. 
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in Tan^ Society 



Even a cursory survey of the rde of the painter in T ang public and private life gives us an 
impression of the chai^ng atmosphere of T'ang art throu^ three centuries. In the Sui and the 
first century or so of the T'ang, painters whose names are recorded were, almost without 
exception, profc^vMonals, men Vl^ho held appoititnioiits at court chicHv In \ irtuc of their skill as 
painters rather than as administrators, or who worked in a more humble capacitN m the palace 
aiclurs. There was as yet no Academy, so court painters were often given high-soundmg titles 
such o-s Falacc Grandee without Specific Function or were allotted purely honorihc military titles, 
such as Chief of the Whiriwind Cavalry or Martial Spirit Inspirmg Captain, to distinguish them 
(torn dvil officials. The post of Ssu-ma, rou^y equivalent to Assistant Prefect, was given 
throughout the dynasty, often as a demotion, to a numlxT of otTicials and painters whti had 
displeased their superiors, including Po C'hii-i and ('hang Tsao. it carried little authority but at 
least, as i'o Chii-i remarked, the holder had a roof over his head and could provide for his 
family.' 

Several members of the Yen &mily held senior ofticial posts through a combination of artistic 
and administrative talents. Yen P*i was a high official under die Northern Chou and Sui,' and 
his son Yen U-te became chief of the Service of the Imperial Wardrobe under T'ang T'ai-tsung 
and in 627 Chief Architctt to the Throne and president of the Board of Works.' Li-te*s yout^r 
brother Li-pen, a painter and a bureaucrat, Ixxrame a member of the C'ouncil of State and 
president of the Grand Scrretariat of the Right. Chang Yen-yiian quotes the rather caustic 
coinineiit in Li-pcns biography in the I'ang-shu chat "the Minister o( the Right chases after 
praise with the reds and blues" (i.e., painting)^ protesting that this slight is undeserved, and 
that Yen Li-pen was in fixx an able administrator. But no matter how high their rank, even 
men of die calibre of Yen U-pen were servants of the Emperor, receiving their orders and com- 
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misnoiis like any skilled artisan. When palace attendants, calling Yen Li-pcn to paint the ducks 
that Tai-tsung admired on the palace lake, shouted out "summon the hua-^ihl" (master paint- 
er) and Yen U-pen had to oome at the douUe, brush in hand, he was deeply offended at bdi^ 
addressed as a superior kind of craftsman rather than as a gcntlctnan. When he retired he is said 
to have told his children: "In my youth I was fond of reading books and writing compositions, 
yet now 1 am known onl\ for niv paintings, and have to do servant's work in person— there is 
no greater insult! You >hould take prott)Uiid warning not to practiee this art."^ 

In the first half of the eighth century, Li Ssu>hsiin, Li Chao-tao, and Wu Tao-tzu all hdd 
official titles largely if not entirdy by virtue of their artistic skill. But there were still no sjpcdal 
ranks for court painters. In 754 Hsuan-tsung founded the Han-lin Academy of Letters (Han-lin 
Yiian). Yonezawa says that there was attached to it **a society of court painters which was 
virtually an art academy."^ Kuo Jo-hsii mentions several painters of the ninth century as being 
appointed fai-cluio/ in .itteiuiaiice, in the I laii-iiii, and the custom was followed hv Wang C]hien 
at Chetigtu after 903. But neither C'hang Yen-viian nor ( "hn ( "huie-hsuan mentions any painters 
as connected with the Han-hn Yiian, nor do they reter to Yen Li-pcn or Han Kan, who were 
obviously "in attendance,** as tai-duo. In fict, they do not use the term at all.* We can assume 
dut any ''society of court painten** dut may have been attadied to the Han-lin Yiian was a 
purely informal one. 

Lesser figures such as Wang Ting, Wang C'hih-shen, and Feng Shao-cheng held posts as 
director or supervisor in the Supervisorate of the Imperial Workshops, Shao-fu-chieii. which was 
divided into three sections. I he l.vii ^ctiaii, rso-shu, uas coiuvrncd with the makins: and 
decorating ot chariots and pauiic|uii>s, aiiJ with painting, carving, and lacquerwork.*' A number 
of the minor artists mentioned by the T'ai^ histotians were probably employed there. Chai^ 
Yen-yiian often refers to this department rather quaintly as the Shang-&ng (imperial work- 
shop)— a term borrowed from die usage of the Han E>ynasty. 

But another tvpe of painter was emerging into proniineiiee in tlic ci^luh eeimirv, i>ne whose 
otiicial rank had nothing to do with his art, which he practiced m his spare time— namcK the 
scholar paniter, who would from this time on increasingly dominate the world ot Chinese 
paintit^ while die court artist and professional were rcl<^atcd more and more to an inferior 
status. Hsieh Ch'i, for exan^le, came of a long line o( scholars."* He not only held high ofike as 
Chao-wen-kuan hsOdi-diih, Scholar in the College for die Glorificati<»i of Literature, but he 
was, in the 710-71.3 era, appointed vice-president of the Imperial Chancellery and concunendy 
president of the board of Kites and of the Board of Works. He w.is close to the throne, and he 
was a dlstIniZUI^Iu■d calligrapher. I here are no indications that an\ <if his appointnieiits required 
him to paint, Dut he was a versatile and prolitic artist, and we can a.ssume that he painted simply 
for the pleasure of it. 

Wang Wei is of onirse the prototype of the sdiolar official who painted in his leisure hours, 
of which he seems to have had many. He was in and out of otfice, relatively senior posts alter- 
nating with long periods of retirement. The only occasion when he is known to have painted 
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on order is when, tcmporarilv dcr.uiicd as a susjxctcd LoUaborator after lUc An l.u-slian Kihcl- 
lion, iic wa.s obliged to do vvall-pauuings for hts custodian, the Grand iicxrctary I s ui Yuan. I his 
does not mean chat Tang gentlemen artists never received material rewards for their work. 
If not with cash, sdiolarly painters and calligraphers could be repaid with a discreet gift of gpld 
bars, silk, a for coat, hospitality, protection, or patronage, bestowed in such a way that their 
dignity as amateurs and gentlemen was not compromised. When Wang Wei painted landscapes 
in the mansion of Junior ("ounscllor Yii, or a wall for the monks of Tz'u-cn Ssu, we can be sure 
that he was appropriately rewarded. Chane Tsao too auiimenied his modest iiieome as a junior 
otficial in this way. Chang Yen-yuan rtxords that his own forebears, who knew Chang Tsao well 
and frequently invited him to the family home in Ch'ang-an, commissioned him— the word ling 
is unequivocal— to paint an eight-pand landscape screen for their house; and Chu Chii^-hsiian 
said that he was so admired that he could ask any price he liked for his pictures. No sdgma, 
indeed, seems to have attached to a gentleman selling his work, provided he did not prostitute his 
talents." Scholars woiiki s<.!l model examination answers to booksellers; poets often soki their 
poems to memlx.Ts of the Music Acadcnn . who set them to music; and composing a tomb 
inscription was a task tor which even the great Han Yii would not hesitate to accept a fee. 

The Northern Sung critic and connoisseur Li Ch'ih claimed that Yen Li-pen and Yang Yen, 
prime minister in the 785-806 era, 'Vere able to paint without prejudice to dieir status as 
grandees," just as "Wang Wei and Cheng Ch'icn were able to paint without prejudice to their 
status as scholars.**" However true diis may have been of the last three mentioned, the 
well-known stor\ quoted earlier suggests that with Yen Li-pcn it was far from being the case. 
What Li C h ih tails to point out is that Yen Li-pcii was at the emperor's beck and call simply as 
a painter, and that was demeaiung. 

Tile amateur gendeman painter was of oouxk nothii^ new. There had been such long before 
the T'ang, men like Yang Hsiu of the Three Kingdoms, Wat^ I of the Chin, Hsieh Chih and Ku 
Pao-kuang of the Liu Sung, men who hdd high office as scholars and officials and painted (or 
their own pleasure. But not until the T'ang Dynasty did the notion take hold that heaiiise these 
men were members of the intellectual aristocracy their painting must be superior to that <^ the 
professional painters, and that their tpiality as men was revealed in their art. "From ancient 
times," C'hang Yen-yuan writes, "men u ho have excelled in painting iiave all Iveii men robed 
and capped and of noble descent, retired scholars and lofty-minded men. In the eighth 
century the critic Chang Huat-kuan had written of Wang Hsi-chih: "When we look at his 
complete calligraphy, we lucidly perceive the aim and spirit of his whole life, as if we were 
meeting him face to face."'^ Chang Ycn-yiian applies the same standard to the painter Yang 
Yeti: "When I look at the landscapes of Master Yai^, I can see in my mind that he was a 
man— imposing and unconventional."''^' 

In the eighth century also we begin to encounter tor the first time the painter who is a recluse 
or an cx'centric. Among the former was Lu Mung, who lived in retirement on .Mount Sung and 
who, when Hsiian-tsung on coming to the throne in 713 t^icred him a high post, refosod it. Po 
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Chii-i's friend the b.imlxMi painter Hsiao Yiieh retired to live in Hangchow; Chang Chih-ho 
spent much ot his tmie tishnig on Lake I ung-t ing; 1 ao-fcn became a monk. I hc I'i-fti clii 
attributed to Ching Hao calls Hsiangjung a rcdusc; he may have been, and his descendants 
Hsiang Chu and Hsiang Hsin certainly were. 

As for cooentrks, even in the K'ai-yiian period (713->742) we read of Shih (P'd) Yuojan, 
poet, painter, musician, and unsuccessful scholar, who died at the age of thirty-nine, probably of 
drink. Chang Yen-yuan relates that one n^t Shih got drunk and lay down in the street. This 
WM>; a misdemeanour; but he wrote n pcx'm excusing hiniselt. iiid the )xilice did not prosecute.^* 
And there was tile sterioiis acuou painter Mr. Ku. a eomeinpor.ir\ of t'h.iui; Tsao, who 
travelled between the mansions ot the aristocracy pertorming the extraordinary antics described 
in Chapter V. We would search the reotnds f^die seventh century in yain fer painten of this sort. 

The ninth-century records are very incomplete. Chu Chii^-hsiian and Chang Yen-yOan 
write about the past rather than about thdr contemporaries, <^ whom they had on die whole a 
law opinion. We hear very little of court art and court painters. Now senior posts at court were 
once again dominated by the old aristocratic bmilics, with the evcr-prcscnt eunuchs in power, 
while the literati were becoming mere impotent spectators oi the sloW' breakup of the dynasty. 
The life of the scholar official became more and more hazardous, and we have an impression of 
incrcising restlessness and mobility, particularly after mid-century. Artists and writers were 
leaving Ch'aiig-an, or not findii^ it necessary or prudent to go there at all, some making the long 
journey to Chengm, presumably in seardi of security or patronage. The last decades of the ninth 
century saw a complete breakdown of the social order. Only in Chcngtu. capital of Wang Chiens 
kingdom of Shu (903-925) were r'ang institutions preserved, and there, for a short time, COUrt 
painters and scholarly amateurs tiourisbcd as once they had at Ch'ang-an. 
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The T'ang was not, by comparison with the Six Dynasties and the Sung, a time of profound 
metaphysical or psychological awakening, or of major developments in philosophy. The 
adiievemcnt of tlic poets and theorists oftlic Three Kingdoins and Six Dynasties had left a legacy 
so rich, so subtle, and moreover couched in such general and all-cmbracing terms, that there was 
little fundamental that hail not Ixrn said <mi the snhjct t iif du- creative impulse In the time the 
r'ang Dvnasty was well established. In aesdutics at least, it not ni the technique ot pamtnig 
Itself— where the T ang developments were ot momentous miportance— the years between A.D. 
600 and 900 appear to have been a time of harvest rather than of sowii^. But this impression may 
be partly based on the &ct that there survives from the first half of the Tang Dynasty no art 
literature comparaUe to the writings of the Sx Dynasties. Fragments of the writings of early 
T'ang critics are preserved in the U-tai ming-kua chi.^ C^hang Yen-yuan in his discussion of 
painters not infroqucntly quotes the comments of a monk named Yen-tsung, writing about 6.^5. 
A book attributed to him, consisting ot a pretace and brief evaluations ot twcntv -six painters, was 
later published under the title Hou-hiui In (Record ot Later Painters); but opinion is divided as to 
whether the Hou-hua lu is what remains of a complete but now lost text, or whether it is simply 
a compilation from quotations preserved in the Ming-hua cki. From these fragments die author 
emerges as an enthusiast and a literary stylist, but he gives little solid information, and Chang 
Yen-yiian thought his comments unreliable. 

The Clint-kuaii kiiiii(i-s.ut hua-lu (Record of Paintings in the Imperial and Private Collections 
in the Clhen-kuan era) by P'ei liMao-jan (preface 6.39) is a catalogue ot two hundred ninety- 
three paintings by fifty-three artists from Chin to T'ang, chiefly in the Sui imperial collection: 
twelve are anonymous. While the author's comments arc very brief, what makes this book a 
landmark in Chinese oonnoisseutship b his grouping of paintings into those that he considers 
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gciuum; aiul thosf Ik' cuiisidcrs KiInc, in spiti,' ot their traditional attributions, althougli uiitor- 
tuiiatcly he docs not give the reasons for hisjud^cmcnts.^ Chang Yen-yuan also quotes from two 
Other seventh-century works, by Li Ssu-chcn and T ou Meng, but says that they too are 
unreliable and "empty of meaning." 

By the eighth century landscape painting had attained a new level of sophistication, but no 
contemporary text on acsthcrirs survives to Ix-ar winifss to this f.ut. The scholar Chang 
Huai-kuan. appointed to the liaii-lin Acadeiin in the K'ai-yiian period (71V741), was the 
autiior at two works, the Hiiii-iiittii (Opinions [or Judgements | on Fainting), and the ^V<» Itiaii 
(Opinions on CaUigraph) ). The former, also called the Hua-p'm-num, is unfbrttuiately lost, 
although it is quoted by Chang Yen-yuan. However, die introducti<»i to the Shu-tiMrit which is 
preserved intact in Chai^ Yen-yiian's anthology on calligraphy, Fa-Au yao-lu, contains a passage 
which api^ies as mudi to painting as to calligraphy, and is worth quoting at some let^th: 

1 he in\ nad things all begin troni the hidden and the minute and so become manifest and 
evident. The way in which the Tao arises and manifats itself is that it naturally establishes cone- 
spondenccs. Bodi the Former Sages and the Latter Sages went by this rule, and accorded with 

this compass. 

Even in nearly a myriad years this ultimate principle will still hold good. For (all things) 
appear out of necessity, how should it be a matter of reasoning upon the relationship of A to B? 

According to the traditions of thcTaotsts there exist writings by the I !ca\ . Sovereigns, the 
EarthK St>vercii;ns, and the Human Soveangns, each (consisting of ) several luiiidred words. The 
cliaraeters (ot thcM.- writings) still consist of shapes {hsiang) like those used on tallies and seals, and 
their sound and meaning have not been transmitted. On the other hand the different pronuncia- 
tions of and fi barbari.uis .ill l.u .ip.irt, vcr when brought toecther under written charac- 
ters, the meanings arc not diticrent. And tlie fcehng> of birds and aniniab all correspond in the 
same manner. When one observes that their dispositions and tendencies are not (ar from those of 
man. then one reaIi?i.N ( how n ennuN ) that the general run of the conunon people, makii^ use of 

sucli ll)ini;s .Is till- (ilirtcrciu) kinds at i^nisscs and trees, birds .nid beasts, ni.iv sometimes accumu- 
late a score ot signs and symbols {^wcii clumg). Or again under (places where) bolts ot lightning 
(have struck) diere will be characters at times, or also on the auspicious engraved inscriprions. 
When investigated with the aid of the .incieiit sc ript all such writings can be deciphered. And how 
could (such things as) these (characters) ever have been learned from men?^ 

Chang Huai-kuan s belief that men derive their symbols {tven ekang) from natural markings, 
and diat thesi- arc bestowed by heaven, has its origins in the concept of the hsiati^, images or 
emblems, from which, according to the I-chhig (Hook of Changes) the eight tngranis arc derived, 
a view that I discussed at some length in the first chapter of mv earlier hook The Birili of LiinJscape 
Piiintiii\; ill China. The Chinese have always held that the painted image and the written 
character arc complementary manifestations of the hcaven-givcn signs, and what Chang 1 luai- 
kuan says here about written forms could as easily apply to painted ones. So we may assume that 
similar ideas were oqufessed in the Hua-tuan. As we shall see, Oiang Yen-yiian draws heavily on 
this in the fint chapter of the U-tai mng4iua chi. 
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Another lost work ot the eighth century is the Hui-ilini\; ( Kcilin ot P.iuitnii:) h\ the l.incl- 
scapist Chang Isao (sec pago 65-69). All wc know about this work r>. that Oun^ Yen-yuan 
mentioiis that Chang Tsao was the audior and notes that in it Chang Tsao *'discusses some 
important secrets of painting. However," he goes ont^the text is long so I do not indudc it here."' 
Considerii^ that Chang Tsao was possibly the most gifted, and certainly the most admired, 
landscape painter of the T'ang Dynasty, Chang Yen-yiian's f^iili;: v t \ en to quote from his Ixiok is 
deplorable. The painter had been a friend and protege of Chang Ycn-yiian s grandfather, and it is 
likely th.u there was a manuscript copy of the book ui the historian's libiar\ . It was evidently not 
widely arculatcd, however: no T ang writer exeept C-hang Yen-\ lian so much as mentions it, 
althoi^ Chn €3iii^«hsuan does refer to Chang I sao as "a gcntlanan and a writer." 

Chai^ Yen-yuan, in the opening paragraphs of the Ming-hua dtU establishes the credentials of 
painting in a numlx-r of different ways. When he begins by sayii^ that it is "a thing which 
perfects the civilised teachings of the Sages and helps to maintain the social relationships" he is 
expressing an orthodox Conhician view, reinforced in his statement that "pictures and paintings 
are the great treasures syniboHsmg Lnipire; they are the strands and leading ropes that can 
Ovulate disorders." I lere he is presumably reternng not only to portraits and didactic paintings, 
but also to pictorial maps and charts. But when he immediately gpes on to declare, "it penetrates 
completely the divine permutations of Nature and &thoms recondite and subde things ... It 
proceeds 6rom Nature itself and not from human invention," he is takii^ a Taoist, metaphysical 
stand. In Chinese thinking these views are not mutually exclusive, but are complementary, and in 
fact interact. 

when C!hang Yen-\ uaii then goes on to relate how hi remote times the signs {l!yidii\;) were 
discovered in the eight trigrams, and tells how four-eyed C;hieh "mated the footprints ot birds 
and tortoises, and at last determined the forms of the first characters," he is fbllowmg in the 
footsteps of Chang Huai-kuan, who in turn must have been greatly influenced by the ideas about 
the power of patterns {wen) expressed by Liu Hsteh (465-522) in the first diaptcr of his great 
work on literary theory and criticism, IVeu-lishi tiao-luag (Dragon-Carvings of a Literary 
Mind). "The sun and moon," wrote Liu I Isieh, "like two pieces of jade manifest the pattern of 
heaven; mountains and rivers in their display the pattern of earth. These- are, in fact, the urn ot 
7V;c> itself."^ The forms, alike of writing and of piclure-makmg, were smipK llicrc, waiting for 
man to discover them, give them significance, and make use of them. "At that tmie," Chang says, 
"writing and painting were still aUke in form, and had not yet been difierentiated: standards for 
the formation (of the picture writing) had just been created and were still incomplete. It still had 
nothing whereby its meanii^ could be handed on, hence writing proper came into being."' Thus, 
al w ays at the back of the painter s mind was the idea that the forms he painted were not created 
by him; they were discovered, revealed. 

The belief expressed or implied m these passagcN that the tonus the artist paints are one wav in 
which the Tao is made manifest.just a-s the forms of visible nature are another, accounts for the 
q)ecial correspondence that exists between painted forms and forms in nature. This gives the arrist 
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a tjudsi-divinc role, not as the creator ol tlic lonns he puts onto paper or sUk— ihcy are, as Chang 
says, "from Ffeaven"— but almost seeming as if he had created them. That is why the highest level 
of artistic production is called dm, divine, for it is indeed "god-like." This emphasis upon the 
divine origin <^ the visible forms may go &r towards explaining the little value put upon 
origin .1ir m ( liinesc painting; for how can mere man or^nate anything? All he can do is to 
hilhl his role as the agent through vshich form is set down on silk or paper mul its significance 
expressed through style and brushwork. When the T'ang writers, wishing to praise an artist, say 
that hrs work ii* "deeply imbued with thought {isu)" it is presumably this power lo endow tomi 
with philosophical meaning that diey have in mind. 

Chai^ Yen-yuan devotes a whole secti<m of his first dupter to the Six Principles of Hsieh 
Ho. His one comment on the first principle, di*i'yun sheng-tim^ (spirit resonance and life 
movement), is brief and curious. "In modem paintings," he writes, "even if by chance they 
achieve formal reseiiiblaiice, a spirit-resonance does not arise. If the\ liad but used spirit rcNonaticc 
111 their pursuit oi painting, then formal resemblance would have been imiuaiient m their 
work."^ Acker's "inuiianent " is perhaps an excessively metaphysical reading of the p.iss3ge. What 
Oiang simply seems to be saying is that if tile work of die modems contained th 'i-yun it would 
be closer to nature. 

Chang says that painters of "antiquity" were sometimes able to transmit likeness to the ob- 
ject and at the same time to stress its bone-energy, hu-ch'i. He characterises the art of "high 
antiquity"— the age of Ku K'ai-chih and Lu T'an-wci— as simple and of a "classic orthodoxv ." 
The painting of antiquity— the late sixth century, C han Tzu-ch'ien and C;hcng Pa-shih, for 
example (his sense of period is discussed further Ix'knv)— he describes as "delicate and precise, 
refined and closely-knit, and exceedingly chaniung. " That of "recent times"— the age of Wang 
Wei, Chai^ Tsao, and Wu Tao-tzu— he calls "gorgeous and brilliant, and aimed at perfection." 
But the painting of his own day he dismisses as "ocmfiised and messy and altogether meaningless." 
He then proceeds to discuss the u a\ m which the remaining four prinapU-s of Hsich Ho have 
htvn manifest up to his time, and claims that only his idol Wu l ao-tzu embraced them all. He 
refers again to the first principle in discussing the sixth, "the traiisinisMoii of patterns," staring that 
modern painters, "though they do achieve formal likeness (presumably to the model they are 
transmitting) , yet they ate without ck*i-yun, " In other words, they do not really transmit the old 
masters because they are transmitting only the form and not the spirit. Here he seems to be 
si^gesting that the transmission of die spirit of the master is more important than the trans- 
mission of the iorm, thus he seems to be anticipating by nearly eight centuries the Ming critic 
Tung Ch'i-ch'ang's insistence that the painter working in the manner of an old master only 
succeeds in keeping the tradition alive if he revitalises it by what he himself brings to his own 
version.^ I do not think this is reading too much into Chang Ycn-yiian s statement, for the only 
way in which ch'i-yun can be expressed is in the vitality of the brushstroke, and to the extent that 
the work is imbued with this quality it cannot be a fiiithfiil copy. 
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C!hang Ycn-yiian comes nearest to cmiiiciating his own aesthetic philosophy in C;hapter 2, 
part 2, "On the Brushwork of Kii (K'ai-chih), Lu (T'an-wci). Chang (Scng-yii) and Wu 
(Tao-tzu)." He begins by characterising the style ofKu K'ai-diih, "whose conception was kept 
^ole (in his mind) before he used the brush, so that when the painting was all finished the 
conception was (embodied) in it, and therefore it was all divine breath {shen-ch V)."> He proceeds 
itnnicdiatcK to a discussion of the draft script {ts'ao shu), describing thus the Han calligraphcr 
Chang Chih: 

I II w ould L-oiupIctc (chiuacters) widi a single stroke, and the \ e!ti of nervous energy continued 
through (the whole text) so uninterruptedly that it is not even broken Ivtween i>ne column of 
characters and the next. Only Wang 1 zc-chnig understood us deeper pruiciples, and as a result the 
character at the top of a line is occasionally connected with the (character at the bottom of the) line 
before. Thit was popularly known as one stroke writii^. Later Lu T'an-wei started one snoki 
painting as well, (in which the stroke) eontnuied unmterruptcdiy. Thus we may know that the 
brush is used in the same was m both calligraphy and paiiuing. 

This is one ot the clearest exprc"ssions of the aesthetic aiui technical uindn of writin'j; and 
painting in early t;hniese art literature. The concept of "one stroke" wntnig and pamtnig, 
whereby the work is completed without any break in the flow of idexs and feclint;. became a 
cornerstone of Chinese aesthetics, that was to achieve its most subtle and Eir-reachui:^ expression 
in the seventeendi-century individualist Shih-t Ws essay Hua y" lu. An inu^nary questioner 
asks Chang Yen-yiian how Wu Tao-tzu cou 1 1 i l p i e^sent his forms so true to nature without the 
use of a ruler, and his answer carries us to the heart of die matter: 

I answered him and said: "By keeping watch upon the spirit, and devoting himself wht>lly to 
oneness. (Thus the spirit) waN in harmony with the work ofC Creation itself, and was free to borrow 
Master Wu's brush. This is \% hat ha-s licen expressed before in the words w hen a thought is kept (in 
Mind) before the brush (is used), when the painting is finished the thought will remain.' But is it 
not thus with all things when they reach the height of exeellenec, tor why should it he true of 
p.aintine alone? (l<.eniember) the C-arvcr Ting and (his knife uhieh aUs ays looked as though it 
were) tresh troin tlie mould, and the carpenter of Ying's (wonderfully skilful) wielding of the axe. 
But she who imitated the (famous beauty's) frown beat her breast in vain, and one who should try 
to eiiop ill the place (of the carpenter of Ying) would only cut his own hand. 

"As soon ;is one's jnirpose has become eonhised, it is in a st.ite ot bondage to outside things, for 
how should one be able to draw a circle with the lett hand while making a square w ith the right. 

'*Now if one makes use of Une-brush and ruler, the result will be dead painting. But if one 
guards the spirit and devoiL-s oIK^elf solely to oncnc>s (with it), this will be true painting. Rather 
than a wall covered \v ith dead paintings, better plain piaster, but even in one stroke of real paintii^ 
one can see the breath of life. 

"Now if one revolves one's thoughts and wields one's brush consciously thinkit^ of oneself as 
painting, tlun ( iIh more one cries) the less sucoeai one will have in painting. But if one revolves ones 
thoui'lits and u lekK one's brush without K-in>: conscious of (the act oPl p.iintini;, then as a result one 
will have success in painting. When the hand doc-s not scirien, the mind does not treeze up, and (the 
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painting) becomes what u becomes without one's realizing how it becomes so. though one nuy 
bend bows, brandish Uades, plant pillan, and place beams, how can lino-bnish and ruler come in 
among themf*'* 

This last paragraph strikii^y edioes die view of die creative act cxprased in a now £imoiis 
statement made by the abstract expressionist Jackson Pollodc in 1947: 

When 1 am in luy painting, I'm not aware ok what I'm doing. It is only after a sort ot "gci- 
acquainted** period that I see what I have been about. I have no km about making changes, 

destroying the image, etc., kc.iiisc the painting has a Hfc of its own. I try to let it conic through. 
It IS onK when 1 lose coiitaLt witli the painting that the result is a mess. Otherwise there is pure 
haniiony, an eas\ i;ive and lake, and the painting comes out wcll.^^ 

By contrast with Chang Ycn-ylian, ( 'hu ( :hing-hsuan is more oId-&shioncd in his ideas and 
more reticent in expressing them. Men ot old, he savs in the brief prefice to the Mim^-hiui lu, 
called .1 jT.iiiun .1 \.vi<' {<hcui<), "doubtless Ix'iaiisc he searches out the maccessihle in Heaven and 
Eartli and illuuiiiies tilings upon which the sun and niuon do not shine '''—a sciiteiice that may 
mean as mudi or as little as one likes. expresses the c4d wonder at the painter's power to 
compress a landscape into a silk scroll: "While he dis^days his talents within a square indi, a 
thousand // lie within his grasp"; and he deals with the distinction, stressed in the fifth century 
by the pcxt-paintcr Wang Wei, between outer form and inner essence in a somewhat cryptic 
fashion: "As for the problem of conveying the spiritual while determining the material, (the 
painter's) light ink in tailing upon the white silk at once establishes that which has form and 
generates that which is tormlcss." 

Chu Ching-hsuan is old-fashioned also in grading his ninety-seven painters into three classes, 
resnvii^ the top grade of the first dass for Wu Tao-tzu alone. But he makes a new departure, at 
least so £ir as extant texts on Chinese paintii^ are oocicemed, in establishing a separate category, 
the l-^pVw, the "unconfined" or "untnunmeUed" dass, for three painters who in his opinion did 
not conform to the accepted rules and consequentlv could not be judged by them— Wang Mo, Li 
Lmg-sluiii;. and (.'h.ui;': C^hih-ho. Wang Mo was what we would call an action painter, Li 
Ling-sheng s w <irk had a flavour all its own," and that ot Chang Chih-ho became "a standard of 
elegance for its period," although anodier source says that when drunk he would paint &cing in 
one direction while widdii^ his brush in another, a procedure which scarcely suggests deganoe. 

It is not altogetJier dear that when Chu Ching-hsuan uses the word i he always has in mind 
some extraordinary technique, however. The early T'ang critic Li Ssu-chen had created the / 
category in three works dealing with poetr\'. painting, and calligraphy, ot which only the last 
survives. In this, the5/(i( Itoii-p'iii (Later Classiticatioii ot C^alligraphers) , he places in the i-p'iii five 
calligraphers nicluduig Wang Hsi-chih and Wang Hsien-chih, whose style w.vs superlative, but 
in no way eccentric^ Chai^ Tsao's method of painting was strange enough (scv Chapter V ) , yet 
Chu Ching-hsiian does not call it /. Of Wu Tao-tzu*s painting he writes, "What is incomparable 
is his brudiwork, whidi is always profiisdy varied and dill of untrammelled movement (i-fftiA)," 
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bur he d(V^ not place him in hi'i (-/''/;;; nor diXN he Wei Yen, although he "-peaks Wei *, "lofty 
ideas and uiuraninicllcd style (^'i'-'); ^'^'■^ he Ch en T an, whom he puts next after Chang 
Tsao in his "roug^ independence (yc^'-') and the loftiness c^his emotions." But we should not 
credit Chu Chil^{-hs^ian with enunciating a dcar-cut aesthetic philosophy and then accuse him 
of being inconsistent. He was a poet after all. Perhaps he placed these throe artists in his i'p'in 
because he did not know where else to put them: they were, one might say, hors comours. 
CcrtainK" no judt^emeiu ot i]iialir\ is implieil ni his nse (if the term. 

Apart irom the somew hat ecleetie philosophs iiiterreii troin the Li-hii \iu>ii^-hiiii clii, there is 
no surviving document on T ang panicmg that probes very deeply into the mysteries oi artistic 
creation. But there is one remaricaUe worie on poetry which could, by extenaoii, be applic-d to 
paintii^. This is the Erh-^ihssu diih-p'in, Twenty-four Poetic Qualities, of Ssu-k'ung T'u 
{SJJ-SOB)." Ssu-k'ung TVs w^k, hke ^iih-t*ao s Hua y'ti in eight centuries later (which may 
have been partly inspired by it), is steeped in Taoist metaphysics and like all Taoist texts is very 
obscure; but reading it even in free translation gives a hint of horizons of aesthetic fixling and 
expression that lie beyond what can K- expressed in words. 

A number of attempts have been made to translate this elusive work, which, as I'aulme Yu 
puts it, 

contains reciirrini^ themes \\ liieh are pn-seiitcvl \\ itli sonietniK-s inipercLptibiy different emphases, so 
that only tiie wliole, and nut necessarily each nidividuai poem, tiiifiUs the aesthetic tunciion ot 
embodiment. Only a few of the poems actually manifest their principles totally and implicitly: 
others disintegrate into intractable insights. Many of them seem indistii^iushablc from one another, 
and the vague meanii^ o( p'iu may have something to do with this.*^ 

Basically, the Sltih-p'iii deals with the poet's ecstatic, intuitive communion with natua*. the source 
ofhis uispiration, and with the spontaneous expression of his awareness through art. This process 
Ssu-k'ung T'u doeribes or evokes in a number ot \va\s, as for example in the poem on 
spontaneity, "Tzu-jan," in which the "hand's touch " in the tourth line rctcrs to the poet's art: 

Stoop to get it. there it is; 
Don't go seeking it every wiiere 
Move along with the whole Tao 
And a hand's touch cri';iti.-s spring. 
I ike en(onntering a flower's bloom. 
Like gazing at the year's renewal; 
What*!! truly got can't be taken away . . 
I ou r it and it's easily exhausted. 
A Ikiinit on ;ui empty mountain 
Crosses the water to pick duckweed. 
He naturally undemamlt 
The vast and distant heavenly cycle. 

This is pure Taoism, yet at the same time it is a dear expression of the creative process. 
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Any mtcrprctatiDii ot the incsajjc oi the Sluh-p'in must be soniewlut subjective, expressed as 
it often is in such cryptic utterances as this in the first pocni, "Grandeur" (Hsiung-hun): 

Leap beyond the external appearance [hsiaug imij] 
To reach the dtde's centre." 

Or, as Guiither IXbon puts it, rather more prosaically, " 1 ransccnding beyond the images he (it) 
reaches the center of the drde [where no antinomies exist] .'*^ "Beyond die images," hsiatig wai, 
is a term that occurs elsewhere in the critical literature of the Tai^ The concept itself is &r dder. 
''The greatest image," says die Tao-te dting, "has no form," or, as Waley translates it, "The great 
Form is without shape."'* It occurs in a /» (rhapsodic prcvic-pocm) by the fourth -century* poet 
Sun C li'o, whos^> rhcnight was a blend of Buddhist and Taoist ideas. In his Roaming in the 
T'icn-t'ai Mounuiiis he writers: 

[The linmort.iIs| cxpl.nii the thoorv (ot things] bfvond images (to nie]. 
And elucidate the [UuddhistJ doctrine ot being without birth [or death]. ^ 

Burton Watson in his translation of this/» thinks the term hsiang wal refers to Taoism itself 

rhc earliest occurrence ot tlu term that I have come across in regard to painting is C]hu 
Chinu-lisiian's remark about Wan^ I sai: "I lis mountanis and water, his trees and rwks, emeriic 
'beyond image' ' Su Tung-p'o said much the same ot Wang Wci,-' Chang Ycn-yiian wrote 
that this idea was already bcitig striven for, with their inadequate means, by the painters of an- 
dquity, who "sought (to extend) their painttngs beyond (mere) formal Hkeness [hsing ssu ckik 
uiai] , strivii^ after cft't-ytfH.*^ But ksiatig-wai means mote dian transcending ft»nnal likeness. In 
his letter to Chi-p*u, Ssu-k'ung To quotes Tai Shu-luir "The scenery of the poet resembles the 
Field ot Indigo, when sun is burning and from the precious stones smoke is rising: you can ob- 
serve it troni atar, but you cannot put it before \ our e\ t-s. ' And he comments, "The inu^ be- 
yond image, the scenery beyond scenery, how can wc easily chat about it?**** 

Ssu-k'ung Tu*s celebradon of the poet's power to go beyond the words to die Tao itsdf has 
no sustained parallel in the surviving Uterature of Tang landscape painting. Yet there are hints of 
it even in Chang Yen-yiian, and it would be surprising if some painters, in the ninth century at 
least, were not thinking along the same lines. For painting, except that of the artisans and 
professionals, was not a separate activity-, independent ot literature, poetry, or social ethics. It was 
but one ot se\eral wa\s in which the cultivated man iDUilucted and expressed hiniselt. For us in 
the West, as IJelpaire note's ui his pretace to Ssu-k'ung 1 u's Tirniiy-lotir IWik (^ualiiic.^, art and 

morahty are two diflerent diit^ (Ruskin was an obvious exception ); but for the Chinese audior 
the Tao of which he speaks appears to be expressed at the same time in art, in philosophy, and in 
rd^on. What Belpaire says of the role of poetry in Tang culture could be appUed equally to the 
paindt^ of such men as Wang Wei, Cheng Ch'ien, or Hsiao Yiich: 

L'cpoque dcs Taug en Chine cllc aussi (iit unc cpoquc dc splendour et riinense activite littcrairc dc 
ses &rivaim a sans doute pcoduit plus d'une podtiquc, Ic tour pJiilosopbiquc dc ta penscc diinoise, 
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riiabitudc d'ciilcrnicr sc^ tlircs dans dcs adagc>, la part cnornic donna; a la poiSic dans 
I'enscigiicnicnt, I'cniploi dc;!> vers ct dc la prose rychmcc pour lo rclatium cntrc iiicclicctucls, tuut 
prddisposait le penseur chinois & oe travail dc philosojdiie, de critique ct de dilettantisme que Ion 
nomme un art po^tiqae.** 

In T ang cnticisni, noc onl\ arc the ideas and nnagcs ottcn interchangeable, but the literature 
of art and poetry share a number of tcrnis in common. This is not of course peculiar to Chinese: 
witness words like "cone," "halance." "rhythm." But the Chinese critical vocabulary is lai^ and 
imprecise, and peihaps for this reason has the capacity of moving easily from one area of critical 
judgement to another. Terms such as cli'i (air or breath), sluti (spirit), and ch'ing (fix-lint;, 
emotion) beloi^ to all the arcs. Yiiii originally meant *'rhyme," but when applied to painting it 
can mean the "resonance" of the work, suggcstinc; a costnic vibration to which the artist has 
attuned his own yun, hence Soper's translation of the word as "consonance." 

Many of the terms applied to poetry, to calligraphy, and tmaily to painting had been coined 
in the third and fourth centuries to diaracterise men. Fen^ (wind or air) is such a term; so are 
feng-li (foicefulnes&),/f)<,^-5Aen (literally, wind-spirit) and jAe»-c/rV (spirit-breath). liu Hsieh 
devotes a whole section of the Wen-hsin tiathliifig to fen^ku, which he defines, for the poet, as 
beil^, in Vincent Shih's interpretation, "fimi and exact in diction, and in resonance sure without 
beins; heavy."--'' The term ku-ch'i (bone-breath) carries the s;inie connotatioti. Fcii^-L'ii (wiiul- 
bone) implies, in a genera! sense, the "noble temper" ot rhe artist, in a special sense his artistic 
mtegrii) or probit). Cihani^ l iuai-kuan used it in his di.scassion ot calligraphy; Hsich Ho applied 
It to the painting of Ts'ao Pu-hsing. 

The term tun-tso, whidi Gunther Debon freely translates as "emf^atic," and defines (urdier 
as "an emphatic movement or stress" combined with "a sudden break of the movement (whidi 
is fidlowed by a movement in another direction),"'^ had been used in the Wen Ju by Lu Chi to 
describe the prose fonii of Admonitions; Tu Fu uses the term to describe die dancing of the 
famous Madame Kung-sun; ("hang lluai-kuan applies it. verv aptlv. to calligraplu . ('hang 
Yen-yiian, m his paraphrase oi Hsieb I lo, uses u to eharaeterise the work ot the tihh-centiiry 
painter Lu Sui: jt'itg-h ttui-ls'o, "the force ot his personality was agitated"— suggesting a close 
connectioii betvraen peisonal quahtks and artistic style that was to become central to die 
(Jiilosophy of the painting of the titerati. 

The aesthetic ideas expressed in the latter half of the T*ai^ Dynasty by writen on art are for 
the most part those of scholars, referring to the painting of men of their own kind. Yet nowhere 
in T'aiig art literature dcxs the term wen-jen hua, or fhih-uj-fu litui, literary men's, or scholar 
officials', painting, occm , Ir nnist be for this reason that the view is w idely held that— apart from 
a nod in the direction ot Wang Wei— the very concept oi literary men's painting, and the mn-jat 
hua itself was an invention of the Sung poet Su Tuiig-p'o ( 1037-1 iOl) and his drde. In her 
important study of the sul^ect Susan Bush, after mentionii^ Wang Wei and Chat^ Tsao, 
goes on: 
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However the subjects aiid the it) les of inosl ot tlje T'aiig oHicials still paralleled those of the 
profesUma] pointcn. ScfaolaR* art theory appeared in Sung times and reflected a new type of 
painting, but one tlut was not defined in tcrtm of style. Scholar-artists were now awaic of didr 

role .IS an elite group, and the art iliat tlicv sponsored was closelv associated with poetry and 
calligraphy. They shared the conunoii toneerns ot a social class rather than ol artistic aims. . 

I lx lK\f that this takes too narrow a view of T'-uil; painting, and that on the contrary there is, 
laKls asRlc. ample evidence that the outlook and ideas of the weii-joi hua. and us intimate 
connection with poetry, calligraphy, and scholarship, were already well established before the end 
of the 1 "ang Dynasty. 

Links between poetr\ and painting are of course hx older than the T'ang. When fourth- and 
fifth-century painters illustrated the Book of Songs or die descriptive fu the connection was 
already there, but there \\ i tin n iu> sjx dal relationship between the two arts. In the T'ang, they 
interact in a far more subtle way. Tu Fu writes a poem on the wall beside Wei Yen's painting, 
evoked by it, complcmcntint^ it. Tu Fu. again, writes poems about the paintings of his friends; in 
fact the very existence of two f ang landscajx- painters, I i Tsun-shih and Liu Tan. is known only 
through his poems about their work.-" The fact that Tu l u himself may not have been an 
infidliUe critic-^teferring to his poem in praise of Han Kan's horses, Chang Yen-yiian says that he 
understood nothii^ about painting— is immaterial; and perhaps Chang is beii^ unduly pedantic 
hcrc.^ What is important is that Tu Fu was pssionately interested in the painting of his scholar 
firicnds and found their art a fit subject, and an inspiration, for poetry. Being himself an artist, he 
understood the creative procc"ss; he is sometimes carried nwav with enthusiasm, as wlieii he 
w ri res, "I should like to enjoy painting my whole hie through, and especially to concentrate on Li 
Tsun-shih," 

Tu Fu's poem "Recently Fainted Landscape on a Scrtx-n by Sub-Prefect Liu [Tan] of 
Fcng-hsien" is typical of the kind of verses in which the poet expressed his love of paintii^ 
especially landscape painting. He plunges at once into a description of the screen: 

It is hard to bring oneself to accept that plane-trees are growii^ there, r^t in die hall. 

And it is amazing to sec these streams and mountains cmciging out of cloudy vapouis. 
I have heard that at first \ ou u^*d to paint the scenery of your own district. 
But now you like to paint interesting, imagiiury landscapes. 
Even chough there are certainly ooundess master painters, a true artist like you 
is seldom met with. 

Before the painting, one's heart and spirit arc set free, and we can see diat you 

have poured your feelings onto the silk. 
Not only have you gone beyond Ch*i Yo and Cheng Ch'ien. but your brashMrork 

excels (hat of Yang Ch'i-taii. 
It this picture does not present the rocky Hsuan-p'u (of the K'lUl-lun range), 

is it perhaps the n^on of I Isiao and Hsiang? 
I feel as if I were sittii^ at the foot of Tien-men Mountain, and in my ears 

there seems to echo the shrill cry of the monkeys . . 
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Tu Fni's pr.ii,sc of the painter and his landscape Ixxome^ more and more cxtrava'^ant. "1 he 
Honourable Liu," he goes on, "is full of the heaven -bestowed power of artistic composition. / 
And his love of the art has entered into die very marrow of his bone&*' Hie poet adds that Liu 
Tan has two boys vAiO show some promise: the ddcr can already paint an old tree growii^ (torn 
the summit of a crag, while even in the youi^er the creative spirit is stirrii^, and he knows how 
to paint the figure of a mountain priest with a small boy. But wc never hear of them again. 

Another painter known only through a single poem is Fan Shan-Jen, the subject of these lines 
written by the poet-painter Ku K'uaiig: 

rlie Mountains ari IoIp. ,iik1 ;ni;cstic, the water flows deep and dear; 
Spreading and \ ;isi In- plus his ImiisIi, 
buddcnl) It IS a-s it ni the an there were tilings, 
And in the thing; there were sound. 

Ai^ain. it is as if on a tiisrant road a traveller were looking towards home; 

In his dream he eirek s the mountains and Streams, 

but his body caiuiut ioUuw..." 

Having no idea what Fan Shan-jcn's paintings looked like, we cannot tell wherlx r jsocros of this 
sort were, like so much Chnicsc poetrv, mere eonveiuional praise, inspired l>\ piihteness or an 
obligation, or whether thev were genuine expressions ot adiniration ot soinelhini!; cxeeptional. 

It IS horn a poem also that we learn all we know about Li Ssu-hsun s nephew Li Lni-tu as a 
landscape painter. Junior premier, president of the Board of Rites and, from 736, director of the 
Grand Imperial Secretariat, diis powerfiil confidant of Ming-huang seems nevertheless to have 
had plenty of time for pamting. Sun Ti s poem may be conventional and sycophantic, but it gives 
an interesting glimpse of the great minister, always fearfiil of assassination, hoping, perhaps, diat 
his frescoes will secure him a kind of immortahty: 

S;iiLL his palace duties leave many days of IcisuiC 

LaiKUi.ipes have heeonie liis rulini' jiassioti. 

Wishing to convey the sense ot depth and lieigiit 

He has turned to the making of richly embdlishcd paintii^ 

The Nine Rivers loom above his doors and windows; 

The Three Passes encircle his eavt^ and pill.irs. 

Fiis Howcriiig willows bloom the whole )ear round; 

His mists and clouds grow where he wrishes. 

I le can bring a myriad ii close to hand. 

Without thought for tlie order oi the st*asons. 

Life-energy imbues his ) ellow riowers with pcrtunic; 

Sunlight adds to the purity of his pleasure-spots. 

His verses set mountain sites in order: 

His paintings reveal the vastncss of space. 

He IS guarding himself against the accidents ot a thousand )ears. 

Not to mention those of his eight years of famc.^ 
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la addilioii lo T aiig poems that tdii be connccicd lo known artist> (a number oi whith arc 
quoted in a later section of thb book) , there are others inspired by the works of unknown painters 
whidi hdp to fill out our fncture of Tai^ landscape paintii^ and of the way in which it was 
regarded by the literati. Po Chii-i, for example, wrote a poem in 809 describing a seascape on a 
screen by an unknown artist.® Tu Fu wrote a poem on what scans to have Ixrn a panorama or 
pictorial map of the road from Shu to ('h'ansi-aii as a f;irc\vcll to his friend and patron Yen Wu, 
duke ot C^hcng-kuo and governor ot Szechwaii from 762, when Yen set orf to the capital tor 
consultations.-" Such poems were often written as an act ot courtesy to a superior, but they arc 
informative none the less. Such also is Tu Fu's "Respectfully Gazing upon the Fainting of the Min 
Mountains and T'o River in the Hall of Governor Yen Wu, Duke of Cheng-kuo": 

The 1 o River Hows across the middle (ot the hall), the Min Mouiuaiiis stretch to the 
north. 

Foaming waves spatter the wall with white; green mountain peaks readi up to die carved 

raftOl^. 

How amazingly cool the pinetrccs seem! One can almost smell the scent ot the 
water-chestnuts. 

The snow-clouds are rendered as if they were dissolving; the grasses on the sandy shore 

seem specks in the distanct 
A wild goose llyiiig over the mountaiiu tops is but a stroke ot the brmh; a rainbow plunges 

into a river shimmerii^ like silL 
A hazy red on an island suggests a riot fbwen; a stroke of dark green, long creepers 

trailintr troni the rcKks. 

The valley Iks in darkness— but not Ueaus^ oi die rain; the maples are red— but not because 

of the autunm fixxt: for diis is a painting, not die real thii^ 
The autumn dty is like the dwellii^ of an immortal; die scenery Uke dut around Lake 

Tung-t'ing. 

1 he skill of dlis painting is extraordinary, stirring my heart to a pitch ot excitement. 

Long Hsieh An truly said: "The mountaim and valleys once seen are never forgotten."® 

Han Yii's poem on a paintint^ of the /Vdc/r Blos.mii Spriii<; is r uber conventional in its praise, 
but reveals the poet's disaniinig, and characteristic, sceptiasm about the authenticity ot the story: 

whether there rcallv arc spirits and iintnortals \\ lio can say? 

The tale of the Fcach lilossoni Spring is truly absurd. 

Hie flowing water has coundess turns, the mountain a hundred twists. 

Several scroOs of foesh silk hang in the central halL 

The Prcfcct of Wu-ling is a man of niativ intcrt-sts; 

He inscribed and scaled the scrolls and sent them to a triend in the Ministry ot Ceremonies. 
Mr. Ceremonies received them with delight; 

Waves of inspiration surged through his brush, and the words gushed forth. 

The skiUoftbe verse and the nurvelsofthepaintii^ alike reach the heights of excellence . . .® 

There follows Han Yu's retellii^ of the fiuniliar story, and he ends: 
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He pushes oti his boat, his oar cuts the water, while he turns his head once more co gaze 
On ten thousand It of azure sky, mist, water, darkness. 
How could ihc toiiHiion pLOpk- know what is true or false? 
So they stiU hand down the tale of the man of Wu-ling. 

Landscape paintii^ were sometimes as powcrfiilly evocative to poets as the scene itsd£ The 
' 1 r ; T'a iig poet Wei Chttang s lines on "A Picture of Chin-ling'* reminded him of the devastation 
that dty had suf&ml: 

Who says that it is impoisiblc t.i | .uiu the state ofLxrjng heartbroken? 
Thi^ painter's hcirt has (MptiirLxl tlu llcHtit; ofall the people of the world. 
When you look at tlu vkws ot the bouthern Dynasties, 
Ancient trees and wintry clouds fill the old dty." 

Another ol his Nanking landscape pocnis is, like the poetry oi Wang Wei, vividly pictorial in its 
feeling: 

Thoui^h a shower Ixuds the rivcr-grass. a bird is singing, 
While ghosts of the Six Dynasties pass like a dream 
Around die Forbidden Qty, under wecpii^ willows 
Which loom still Sor three miles along the misty moat.^ 

Chang Chi (765-830) wrote a poem inspired by a painting of die towers of Hangchow;^ 
Yiian Chicfa (723-772) wrote a description of a pattiting of the Chiu-i shan, a range of nine peaks 
in Hunan so alike diat diey are often confused with one another.^" Li Shang-yin (812?-858) set 

down a vivid account of a painting ofpinc trees given him b\ Li Hung, a triend who had cotnc in 
hrst ni the lucrar\ examinations ot which the poet had also passed. The^e hues strongly 
suggest the kind ot pauiting for which Chang 1 sao had been tamous, and one would give much 
to know who the painter was: 

The ten thousand grasses arc already cuol with dew. 

As I open the scroll and unfold the ancient pines. 

Among blue mountains that stretch by the vast sea, 

C^n whieli pcik .irc thL-se trees growing? 

Their solitary roots spread tar, relying on nothing; 

They stand straight, pillaring the primeval air of nature: 

Upr^t as the persons of true gcndcmcn. 

Erect as brave knights with chests thrust torw-ard. 

Their low-bcndnig branches twist powerfully, 

Suddenly twisting upwards as if to reach the sky. 

Again, they are like dragons runnnig in surprise. 

Silently encountering rushing clouds. 

Their otishoots give torth tins leaves 

As soft as a fine fox fiir coat, 

Or the thick tufts of hair on top of a child's head. 

Or the dense, dark eyebrows of a beautiful lady.*' 
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Some late T*ang poetry, though ostensibly impircd b\ picuii cs, goes iti its extravagant imagery far 
beyond anything that could be depicted in a landscape painting. One of Li Ho's four pucnis, 
"^After Looking at a Paintii^ of the Ching-t'an Park " contains the lines: 

H.ilx>oiis screaming deep m the bamboo. 
Night herons standing venerably on wet sand . . 

Even more ditficult to render picturially are his vivid lines inspired by a painting on the walls of 
Yung-tung which I have quoted above. 

The rationale of die scholar painter's approadi to his art is hinted at by Chu Ching*hsiian, 
himself a poet, when in the pie&ce to the Ming-hua lu he calls the painter a sage. C^iai^ 
Yen-yiian writes diat "those who are not highly cultivated cannot talk about painting." The idea 
that understanding was got by intense study was of course peculiar to the Uterati. It is well 
expressed in these ott-quotcd lines of Tu Fu: 

Readinu books 1 li.ivi- worn out ten thoiisaiici volumes 
Whenever I put pen to paper, the divine is present.'*^ 

No T'ang painter ever said quite that, but it is certainly imfdied in Chang Yen-yfian's view diat 

only the scholar can reach the hii^hcst levels in art. 

We might ask u hy the reading ot ten thousand Ixioks should be an aid to the creative artist 
when the T ang theorists at the .same tune emphasise the innate, heaven-bestowed nature oi his 
revelation, for "painting," declared Chang Yen-yiian, "proceeds from Heaven itself and not from 
human invention." But this is not as inconsistent as it may appear. There is a dear distinction 
between the source of the artist's inspiration (and even of the fcrnns he paints), which is indeed 
divine, and the particular charaacr and flavour he bestows upon them. That is an aspect of his 
cultivation as a seholar and a gentleman in the best Confucian sense— of his Bihliiii\^. 

The \'icu rh ir rlir wi'ii-jcii litui is an innovarion ot rhi- Nor rhci ii Sung ]htioi! is partK' 
supportexi by tiie tact that its philosophy was not clearly articulated until the eleventh century. 
Nevertheless, from the eighth century onwards diere were painters who were recluses (for 
examf^ Lu Hut^ Wu T*ien, Chang Chih-ho in later life); who were morally and intellectually 
incorruptible (Lu Hung, Cheng Ch'icn, Wang Wei, Yang Yen); who were officials, from the 
highest (P'ei Hsu) to most humble (Chani:; Tsao), and painted eiuirc]\ , or altnost entirely, for 
their own and one another's pleasure in their leisure time; who eschewed the use* of colour, reiving 
on imnioeiiroiiie ink alone (Waiiv; Wei, ("hang Tsao); who nutle bamboo their speei.d [Province 
(1 Isiao Yiieh); who united the three arts ot poetry, calligraphy and painting, writing poems on 
and about dieir own and one anotlier's paintings, consortii^ diiefly with poets and scholars 
(Chei^ Chlen, Wang Wd, Chai^ Tsao, Wd Yen); who bdieved that painting reflected the 
character of the painter as much as of nature itself (Chang Ycn-yvian's remade about Yang Yen); 
and who bdieved that for paintii^ deep knowledge and wide reading were essential (Chai^ 
Yen-yuan). 
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The St vie ot W. uivr D i'- Ji.M.-nlxd bv C^h.mi; Ylii-\ u.in ;is "t(i<i blunt anJ awkward "—a 
detect that trom Sung tinio oinvard^ was dcvatcd to the statu:> ot a cardinal virtue in the paintnig 
of the literati. Elsewhere Chang speaks of the "gravity and depth" of Wang Wd's landscapes. Of 
scnne soeen-pauntings by Chang Tsao, Chang Ycn-yfian says diey reveal that his processes of 
thougjit were (uH; of the work of P'd HsU that it was ''deeply imbued with thought." Yiian 
Chen s poem on Chang Tsao's paindi^ of pine trees stresses the lofty purity of thought of this 
master: 

Now I rcaliM; that it is hard for people with dusty minds 
To depict die cssctioc of clouds and mist— 

and Fu Tsai's short essay on ( "liauL; Tsao (quoted in Chapter V) paints a picture of a gentleman 
whose spirit remains unsullied and independent amid the corruption and intrigue ot an otikial 
career. One gains the impression that these men, painters, poets, and criries alike, clearly Icxiked 
on their activit\ as painters in quite a ditferent way trom that m which, say, Yen Li-pcn, Li 
Ssu-h.suii, or Wu lao-i/u would have regarded ii. 

The modem critic Teng Ku wrote that there were three essential features of the ivm-jen hua: 
it was the work of artists who were schobr officials as distinct from artisan painters; it was an 
expressive outlet for scholars in didr spare time; and the style itsdf was difierent from that of the 
academicians.^'* If we accept this as the considered view of a t'hinese historian, then all the 
essential features of' the wvu-jcii liua were present iti the T'ang I)\nast\. t-veu the view expressed 
elsewhere in the vuiie treatise bv i Vni: Ku that "the expressive content of a pictine niav Ix- 
partially or wholly independent ot its representational content " is implicit in the extremely 
cxprcssionistic methods of the T'ang individualists and eccentrics from Chang Tsao onwards. 

What distii^uishes T*ai^ from Sui^ is that Su Tung-p'o and his drcle gathered these belief, 
attitudes, and practises into a coherent philosophy, and gave it a name. Moreover, they laid far 
greater stress upon the idea, little hinted at in the T'ang, that the sciiolar painter was of a higher 
order of being than other painters, Tor he did not allow his thoughts or ideas (i) to "rest" in 
things— that is. he did not commit hiniselt to what Cezanne called his "little sensation"— hut 
stood back tiom it, preserving his detachment. I his det.ichment, ot which we tiiid no evidence 
in T'ang painting, bred a torm ot intellectual and social snobbery that in the long run had a 
profound eSbct on the style of painting that the sdiolars thou^t suitable for them to practise. 
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7fce T^orth-Soutb Dialectic 
in Chinese Culture 
and Painting 



One of (he most widely accepted traditions in Chinese art history is that two schools of landscape 
psiinti]^, the Northern and die Soudiem, originated in the Tang Dynasty. Because this doctrine, 
put forward by Tui^ Ch*i-ch*ai^ ( 1555-1636) for ki^y ideological reasons, throws more light 

on the moral and intellectual crisis of the late Ming period than it docs on the history of early 
Chinese landscape painting, \vc could dismiss it as unhelpful if not positively misleading. Yet if we 
do so, \vc are in danger ot lo>>ing sight altogether ot the somewhat elusive reality that lies behind 
it, obscured by the late Ming critic's peculiar bias and special pleading. It may be useful briefly to 
state the doctrine, and take note of what some writers have said about it. The source quoted most 
often is this passage from Mo Shih«lung's Hua skuo, an unreUable work in which the crucial 
passages are copied (torn earlier writings of Tung Ch'i-di'ang: 

In Ch'an Buddhism diere is a Soudiem and Nonhem Sdiool, which first separated in the T'ang 
period: in painting a similar division into a Southern and Northern School was brought about in 
about the same period. Hut the men [who represented these schools] did not come from the South 
and North [respectively J. I he Northern School took its origin trum Li Ssu-h^iiii, father and son, 
who used colours in their landscapes; their manner was transmitted in the Sung period by Chao 
Kan, C 'hao Po-chii, ("hao Po-ssu down to M.\ Yuan, Hsia Kuei and others. The Southern School 
started with Mo-cli'i (Wang Wei | . who used liglit \^asllL^ of ink mste.id of fme lilies (hookiiigs and 
cuttings), and this was cuntinued by Chang Tsao, Kuan T ung, Tung Yuan, Chii-jati, Kuu 
Chui^-shu and the two Mi, &dier and son, down to die four great masters of the YUan period. It 
was just as in Ch'an Buddhism.* 

One need hardly stress the enormous influence that this doctrine has had upon Chinese 
painters and critics up to the present day. It is repeated, for example, by Shen Hao (late Ming) in 
his Hua-cha,^ and by Chang Keng in the introduction to his Hua-tun (about 1730), who adds 
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that "the schools arc not named attcr localities." * Waiiv: Hui traces the historv ot the Southern 
School and deplores the intrusion and deta) ot more recent splaiter groups.' Slicn 1 sung-ch'ien 
(1781) accepts it. although he has some pertinent diin^ to say about rs^onal styles.^ Talking 
now to contemporar)' critics and painters, one finds that they generally take it on ^lith as one of 
the &cts of their cultural history, uid are quite sure in didr minds which pictures bdong in whidi 
school. It is a matter primarily of brushwork, none die less surely ^t for its lack of precise 
dctinition. 

The awareness on the part ot Western historians ot C^huiese art chat the dociruie is a late 
invention, at least partly inspired by motives that had more to do with politics than art, has 
caused it to be regarded with increasing scepticism. But even before Tung Ch'i-ch'ang's mixed 
motives were exposed,* it was obvious that it did not accord with the historical bets. From the 
very Utde known about Wang Wd's style, it is clear that while he painted in monochrome ink 
wash he also had a colmued stylc,^ and there is no early evidence that he was a technical 
innovator. On the other hand, there were other T'ang painters, above all Chang Tsao * and those 
classed b\ Clni ( :hing-hsiian in the /-/j'm, who were far more adventurous in their handling of 
brush and ink, aiul hence more signiticant than Wang Wei as precursors ot the great masters of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries,'* None ot' these artists, except Chang Tsao, are mentioned by 
Tung Ch*i-di*ang or later sduJarly painters as founders of their school. The glory belongs to 
Wang Wei alone. Yet, if there was any styhstic polarisarion of T'ang painters, it was between 
these imiovatois on the one hand and Li Sso^hsun, Li Chao-tao, and their followcn on the other, 
with Wang Wei possibly occupying a position somewhere in between. 

This being the case, is there anv sense at all in which it is permissible to speak of a Northern 
and a Southern School ot landscape pamtnig ni the I 'ang Dynasty? I veii a eursor\ study ol the 
careers of the more important artists suggests that there is. It, trom the two main sources tor the 
history of Soi and T'ang painting, the T'ang-di'ao ming-hua lu and theLi-/di ming-hua chi, we pidc 
out die landscape painters whom these writers considered most s^ficant, arrange them as 
nearly as possible in chronological order, and pbce them in two columns according to where they 
worked and/or came from, we arrive at the following list. 

Northerners, and painleri of unknotm origin tvho Soutfwntcrs, and pttinicrs oj unknown origin who 
worked in ihe north tvorked in Ae stntth 

SUI 

Chan 1 ifu-ch'ien'" Cheng Fa-shili (Uliaiig Scng-yu"s best pupil, 

worked in north under Nordiem Chou and Sui) 

riK^ST HALI- OF T'ANC 

Tui^ Po-jen (native of Honan) 

Fan Ch'ang-shou (northern cavalry officer at 

beginning of T'ang) 
T'an Chih-fflin (follower of Tui^ Po-jen) 
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Wang T'o-tzu (?)" 

Ycii Li -pen and Yen Li-tc (Shcnri)^ 

Wii r.io-tzu (Yani:-ti, I loimi) 

Yang T'nig-kuang (pupil oi Wu T;io-tzu)** 

Li Sto-hsiin and Li Chao-tao*^ 

Yin Chung-jung (Honan)*^ 

Cliciig Cli'icn (Cheiigchow) 

Wang Wei (T'ai-viian, Shsuisi) 

Chang Yin '7 

Wang T'ai (uncertain: had post in Hunan; 

niAienccd by Li Sstt-hsOn)^ 
Chang Hsiian (Ch'ang-an) Chang Chih-ho (Chin-hua, Chddang)" 

SECOND HALF OF T ANG 
Wd Yen (Ch'ang-an)"* t:hang Tsao (Wu-hsien. Chckiang) 

Liu Shang (friend and follower ut Chang Tsao; 
later became a recluse at 1-hsing) 
Han Huang (Ch'ang-an)*^ Tai Sung (served under Han Huai^ when he 

was coviTiior of C^hekiang)** 
Ch'enT'an (?)» Chu Shtn (Wu-hsuig) 

Hsiao Yudi (Hangcbow)** 

Yang Yen (Yanu Kung-hati)" 

Hsiang Jung, Ikiang Chu, Hsiang Hsin (recluses 

in Kiai^)^ 
Wang Mo (pupil of Hsiang Jong)'' 
Mr. Ku» 
Li Ling-sheng^ 
Hsii Piao-jcn^^ 

Ch'eng Hsiu-cbi (bom and raised in Yueh- 

cfaou, but also woriced in Ch'ang-an)" 
Tao-fcn 

LAST DECADES OF T'ANG 

SZECHWAN 



Sun Wei (native of Chckiang)^ 
Wang Ts'ai^ 
Chang Su-ch'ing** 

Ch' 111 ' T ' in" Chang Hsiin (native of Canton)^ 

T'iao Kung-yin (Ch'ang-an) 

From this list two striking tacts emerge. The tirst is that trom the beginning ot the T ang 
Dynasty to the tnidklle of the c^di century all the important landscape painters were either 
northemets or men of unknown origin who spent their working lives in the north; in die seomd 
half of the dynasty, with the exception of Yang Yen, Ch'ang Ts'an* and T'iao Kaang-yin« all 
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were southerners (and all hut two were natives oi the C^hekiang-Kiangsu area) or artisLs ot 
unknown origin who lived and worked in the lower Yangtze Valley. The roleofSzecbwan need 
not concern us here. The brief flowering of pamtiug in Shu in the nindi and tenth century was 
indeed phenomenal* hut so far as we know it had no established local tradition behind it, and it 
left no known legacy. 

Surely, we must ask, there must have been talented southern painters in chi hrst half of 
the dynasty? it seems inconceivable that the great tradition built up in Nanknit; tiom 1 ^'ao 
Pu-hsine; and Ku K'ai-chih to C'hang Seng-\u and Lu T'an-wei should h.i\e kit no heus, no 
important hgure between 600 and 750. Yet no reliable early source on Chinese landscape paintnig 
mentions a single prominent southerner active during this period, either in the south or at the 
northern capitals. It might be thought diat Chu Ching-hsiian and Chang Yen-yuan, writing in 
the mid-ninth century, did not have access to relevant records. Yet Chu himself was a native of 
Soochow. If there had been any prominent southern painters in the first half of the dynasty he 
could h.u dl\ li.ivc Hl-cii iijnorant of them, bcini; as wcll-intcM incd ,is lie u av alv>ut the north- 
erners. ( ^hang Yeii-yiian was a member ot a pioinineiu noi thern tamiK , but certamU spent some 
time HI the south, tor he mentions having seen wall-paintings b\ the monk Hsii I'lao-jen in the 
southern hall of the commander)' of Wu-hsing.^ He knew from his own experience the 
landscape both the Honan-Shensi-Shansi area and of Chekiang-Kiangsu. He had seen pictures 
by artists of both these regions and knew how diflerent they were. "Some painters," he writes, 
^peaking of die Six Dynasties, 

lived dieir whole lives under a southern dynasty and never saw the men and things of the north. 

Some learned their art north of the pass and knew nothing about the mountains and streams of the 
Chiang-nan rei^ion; otluTv lived in the (Niiaiii;-tuiig (Ivtwccn the rivcp. and the coast) and knew 
nothing ot the capuai at Lo)aiig. i iut is why Li Ssu-elieii in judging I uug (Pu-jeii) and Chan 
(Tzu-ch'ien) says, "the place where they lived was the levd plain {p'itig-yiiatt) whidi lacks the 
bi^uitics of the region South of the River.and their work has to do rather widi war horses than with 
the ceremonial of hairpin and train" 

— th ir is, than with the kind of court lite that Ku K'ai-chih had depicted.'"* 

We know almost nothing about the northern landscape painters before the Siii reunification. 
Most of the late sixlh-ceiitiir\ northerners, such as Chan Tzu-ch'ien ami (. Iieng 1 .L-siuli. seem to 
have preterred to paint imaginary springtime excursions, m which the hills, it precipitous, were 
improbaUy so— Bke diose in h4i»g-huaiig 's Journey, which hardly gives a true idea of the grimness 
of northern ranges. If Chang Yen-yUan is to be believed^ one of the first landscapists to do this 
ocmvincingly was Wang To-tzu, a seventh-century northern mastn who was "extremely good 
at rendering the awcsomencss of peaks and ranges ... he had no equal in any age in representii^ 
the untrodden and inspiring." 

By contrast, the lower Yangtze Valley was a land ot lakes and rivers, ot broad vistas, 
hospitable easy -con toured iiills, where temples and cottages nestled in the tree-clad valleys, and 
one could wander in comfort. I have mentioned some of the T'ang painters nurtured in this 
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kinder environment. 1 heir work was otteu characterised by a irec experimental use ot ink to 
adiieve atmoqilieric depth and ridmess of texture. The crags of the northern mountains de- 
manded to be "carved and hollowed out," as Chang Yen-yiian wrote of Yang Ch'i-tan, "like 
the axe-blade edges of meltii^ ice.*' Those of die soudi, wooded and often wreathed in mist, 
could be more truly depicted in subtle gradations of ink rone. It was perhaps inevitable that in 
time rln- northern technique, based on line, i»raduall\ hardened to become that ot proh-ssionals 
and court painters, while th.it of the soiitli, .dhnving a more spontaneous expression ot fcclini; 
through the tree play ot brush and ink, should have become the natural style for the gentleman 
and poet. 

The breaktfarou^ achieved by the T ang landscape painters occurred in the realm of 
todinique. It was dieir experiments in breaking the line, in the manipulation of ink wash and the 
creation of a vocabul.m of texture strokes, that made possible the great achievements of the 
masters of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Who were the chief technical innovators? Any list 
would have to include the following: 

FAN ch'ang-shou (early seventh ceiitur\ ), who according to (lhang would "seize his l?rush 
with a sweep and bring it down on the pajx-r as it it were trying." His origins arc unknown. He 
worked in the north, but followed Chang Seng-yu— though the phrase shih JaYuh ambiguous: it 
can mean either "learned teduiique from" or "studied under." Hardly an innovator, perhaps, but 
he seems to have gone a significant step beyond Chang Seng-yu. 

WEI YEN, who in painting mountaim would "lay down his brush with a circular motion; fi>r 
water he would rub with his hand." 

c itANc; isAO, from all carlv accounts the t^reatest landscape painter of the I 'ang Dvnasty, a 
master ot ink wash, who sometimes used worn brushes or the flat ot his hand to spread the mk. 

LIU SHANG, Chang Tsao's fidlower. Not much is known about his technique, except that the 
term fftm' mo (ink wash) occurs, possibly fer the first time, in one of his poems. 

CHANG CHiH-HO. A rccluse in Wu-hsien; the "mist and waves fisherman." An .ictiou painter 
with brush and ink, classified by Chu Ching-hsiian in his i-p'in (untrammelled diss). 

HsiAKc. |i'N(;. Scholar in retirement on T'ien-t'ai in Chekiang. A "blunt and rough" painter, 
who "had ink but lacked brush." 

WANG MO. "Wang the ink-flingcr," an action painter who had begun by modelling himself 
on Hsiang Jung, l-p'in. 

u UNG-SHENG. The third of Chu's j-p'tn painters. Nothing is known about him except fer 

Chu's description of his nnciMivcntit)nal Style of life and painting: his trees and bamboo were 
indicated "with a dot and a dash." He seems to have been a precursor c^Tung Yuan, and was 
almost certainly a southerner. 

Ku k\ ANG, native of Wu-hsing. I\)ssibly the Mr. Ku who w.is a t'ollowcr ot Wang- Mo, and 
poured his ink on strips of silk laid on the tloor, then turned his smears into landscapes. 

HsO PIAO-JEN. His technique induded "sii^ and douUe strokes and curved and broken 
hnes." A tedmical mannerist, perhaps an experitnentalisL 
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SUN WEI. "His brush strcni!;tli had a wild strangeness; his successes did not lie in his handling of 
colours." Classified in I-clwu miu£-iuui in as i-p'in. 

A glanoe at tlits list reveals a second striking fiict about T'ang landscape painting: namely that 
apart from the first two, and Fan Ch'ang-shou barely merits inclusion, all these innovators and 
eccentrics appear to have been southerners. This requires some explanation. The most obvious 
&ctor b the political and cultural dcnnination of the north till 755. Not onK did the northern 
courts in that peaceful titne .ict as a majjnet for talent fri)ni all t>ver ('hiiia, hut the stvles in art and 
livnig that were fashionable ni Ch'ang-aii were copied throughout the empire. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that this artistic orthodoxy— the styles, tor example, ot Yen Li-pen, Li 
Ssu-hsun, and Wu Tao-tzu«-was not in itself entirdy of northern origin. For nearly three 
hundred years before die Sui, Nanking had set the ^shion, which the north had belatedly uken 
up. The Sui and T'ai^ landscapists sudi as Chan Tzu-ch*ien and Tung Po-jcn were followers, 
not of earlier northern masters, of whose very exi\ii. i.;i there considerable doubt, but of 
Chang Scng-yu and the School of Nanking. The style, theretv>re, that radiated outwards from 
Ch'ang-an would have been perfectly acceptable in the soutlicast, because its origins were 
largely southern. 

Was there, then, a northern tradition at all? 1 he historians are silent about any northern 
landscapists before the Nordiem Chou and Sui, yet we can assume from the evidence of 
Tunhuang, Caves 249 and 419, for example, that a decorative and cosmopolitan style of landscape 
painting was applied, in a subservient capacity, to the illustradon of Buddhist themes in the 
temples of north C^hma. As with northern sculprun v. - can Sttpp<«c that, apart from its foreign 
elements, northern landscape painting also reflected, after a considerable time lag, the style that 
had been developed in free (^hina. 

In a more general sense, the recovery ot the north, and the situig ol the twin capitals on .soil 
rich in the remains and memcvies Chou and Han, certainly rekindled the old nordiem spirit. 
This renaissance was not frdly under way until wdl into the eighth century, when a vigprous 
revival of traditional northern culture came as a loi^-ddayed counterblast to the somewhat 
artificial styles of the south that had hitherto been in fashion at the northern court. In the world 
of ideas this took the form of a limited C^onfucian revival, in letters, of the ku-wcti movement, in 
both of which Han Yii (786-824) was a dominant hgurc. in calligraphy it is nianitest in the 
promotion by Yen Chen-ch'ing (709-785) of the austerely powerhil li <liu ot the Han tablets as a 
corrective to the seductive elegance of the southern Wang Hsi-chih tradition. Whether in 
painting there was a comparable renaissance of ancient values and styles is not altogether dear. If 
it occurred at all it must have been in die art of figure painting, for which there were northern 
precedents going back to the Han Dynasty. But there was no ancient tradition of northern 
landscape painting for eighrh-centiir\ artists to revive, hence no development in that quarter 
comparable to the kii-wcfi tnovcnient. 

The po.sit)on in C-hckiang-Kiangsu was cjuitc ditiercnt. Not only was there in the eighth 
century the memory of nearly three hundred years during which Nanking had been the creative 
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centre in landscape painting, as in all the arts; but the southeast had uiherucd no earlier Contucian 
tradition to o(ni|ure up as a weapon against the cult of individualism and of art for art's sake. 
Moreover, die dimate and environment of the lower Yai^tze Valley invited an intimate, natural 
communion widi nature, an easy spontaneity of bduvitw and exprasion very different &om the 
rigpor of qnrit and body demanded in the north by the traditional Confiidan training and the 
severity of the northern climate. If the creative men of the south had fewer roots in the ancient 
culture, they were nor shackled hy it cither. 

So it was iiK vir.ible that once the An Lu-shan Rebellion and the troubles that lollowcd it had 
destroyed the prestige of the northern capitals, there was no longer an artistic orthodoxy, justified 
by the power of the central authority, to demand the allegiance of the southern painters. 
Moreover, the soudiemers could not feel the utter despair that came over northern poets such as 
Tu Fu and Po Chu-i when they mused on the ruins of Loyang and Ch'ang-an, and remembered 
them in the days oi their greatness. On the contrary, though ^H.rhaps none consciously knew it, 
the stnirhern pannerN were set tree, and s<i came info their own. It was as it a dam had burst; and 
the century trom 7.S()-8.S() saw, if the records are reliable, the emergence in the south ot some ot 
the most powerful and original landscape painting in the history ot Chinese art. Ot the 
immediate pr e d e cessors of that towerii^ figure Chang Tsao we know nothing, but there must 
surely have been southern painters in the first half of the dynasty who bad kept burning, however 
dimly, the lamp lit by Chang Scng-yu and Lu F an-wd. Even before the debacle of 756 a new 
awareness of the south had been aw akcncd by the poets, notably Meng Hao-jan and Li Po, who 
sang ot the beauty of the Yangtze Valley and perhaps rhereb\ helped to stimulate the southward 
flow ot poets, scholars, and painters that tollowed the Kebellioti. 

When, theretore, Tung Ch'i-ch'ang spoke ot the evolution ot a Northern and a Soudiern 
School of landscape painting in die T'ang Dynasty he was essentially right, but &r the wrcmg 
reason. He hdd that the two schools had risen simultaneously in the eighth century in the nordi, 
and his choice of the terms Northern and Southern stxms to have btx-n due solely to what he 
considered an apt analogy (regarding methods) with the two schools ot Ch'an Buddhism. What 
he did not stv— and Iving a native of the Nanking region it is astonishing that he did not see 
it— was that the nanu-s Northern and .S<nitheni were literally applicable to two distinct traditions 
in painting, Just as they were to two distinct traditions in calligraphy and ceramics, and that these 
were in existence knig before the class distinction arose among painters of difierent kinds ujxmi 
which Tung Ch'i-ch'ang chiefly based his doctrines. 

Moreover, it is curious that in (brmulating h^ JiKtiinL i' tl.. Northern and Southern 
Schools, Tung Ch'i-ch'ang did not realise, or remark on, the tact that the seeds of the pictorial 
tradition which he called Southern had been s<nvn centuries before the T'ang in rhc \erv area 
where he and his triends were living. Perhaps he w;is uueomtortably aware that the periods when 
the Chiangnan area had Hourished— the Six Dynasties, late I ang, and Five Dynasties— had been 
times when China was in turmoil or partly under foreign occupation. In the eyes of an orthodox 
Confucian, the great eras in Chinese civilisation were those when the intelligentsia were loyally 
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serving tlu- virtuous ruler of a united I'liipin.'; atui the reit^n ot Mmi^-hu.ini^ w.is >ueli a i;olden age. 
But history shows chac art docs not rcHict poliuc.il cvciitN; it it tlnJ. the Victorian era would have 
been a high point in the history of English painting. Perhaps it was an unconscious will to believe 
that great art can only be produced by great men in great periods that excluded from the mind of 
Tung Ch'i-ch'ai^-iand indeed of many generations of Chinese painters and critics— the pos- 
sibiltt)' that, before the Mongol occupation, whieh dro\e all upright and talented men into 
•spiritual exile, great art might have Ixrn produced by a drunken eccentric in the provinces at a 
unic when the empire was talUng apart. 
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CHAPTER V 



J^otes on the 
Eandscape Jhinters 

oj Sui and Tang 



A histoiy of T'ang landscape painting ought properly to be woven about the masters, their Hves, 
their major work% thdr relations with one anodier. We should be able to chronide and illustrate 
the development of the art through three hundred years, the influence of one painter upon 
another, the emergence of schools. If the evidence is much too fn^mentary to make that possible, J 

\vc c;in still cull, not only from books on painting but also from poetry and hella Icitrcs in general, , 
enough to give us at least an impression ot who these men were who .ulvanced the art so 
signitictntly. That this does not add up to a liisiory ot T'ang landscape panituig no one knows 
better than I! 

I 

TH£ FOKtRUNNHRS 

After the catastrophic events of the third centurv, w hen the w hole ot north ('hina came under 
barbarian rule, little seems to have bLvii produced ni the north chat was not cither Buddhist or ' 
courtly figure painting, and it is a long time betore we read ot any lautiseape paiiuers ni the ^ 
northern capitals. The first northerner who deserves mention, if <»dy in passing, is Yang 
Tzu>hua, who hdd high oflScial posts in dose attendance upon Wen-hstian-ti of the Northern 
Ch*i (ruled 550*560). He vras £unous &r his horses and dragons, and was admired as a figure 
painter by Yen I.i-pcn.* Chang Yen-yiian mentions among his surviving works his Nohlc Ladies j 
of S'onluni Cli 'i Sirolliti(^ iti ti PiirL; and a screen of People in a PiiLkc Garden. Both were the sort of ' 
ct)urtlv sub|eet that had been piipnlar snice the fourth centurv and were to remain so through the 
T'ang. We know nothing about his style; he is not mentioned in any other source; and we can 
now (brget him ag^n. 
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A niuth inoa coiisiiUrahlc figure was t'han Tzu-ch'icn. among the most inriuciui.il of the 
early northern landscape paniiers, Chang Yen-yiian tells us that he was active under the 
Northern Ch'i and Northern Choii« and took h^ office at the begnniing of the Sui.^ He was 
noted for his painting of architecture, figpres, horses, and bndscapes, in which diik-ch'ih ch'ien U 
(a thousand /j are depicted in a scant foot)— a conventional term of praise recaUing the earUer 
wonder at the painter's power of pictorial compression, soon taken so much for granted that it is 
seldom noted again. Yet ('hang Yen-vii.ui considered his st\le .irehaic; he brackets him with 
Yang (,"h'i-tan, chieHy known as a fresco painter in Buddhist inonasteries, hut painter also of an 
Imperial Progress to Loyaiig and a I'alace Ladiis' Excursion. Of the style of Chan and Yang, Chang 
Yen-yuan, with his usual contempt for these pioneers, writes: 

111 tile tiisi vears of our 1 >) nasty ... Yang and Clian (Tzu-eh'icn) concentrated their attcniiun 
upon (w all-paintings in) palaces and monasteries. And although the accessories (trees, rocks etc) 
had been gradually modified, even they, when they represented rocks, still strove as before after (an 
appearance of) Ix-ing carved .md hollowed out like the axeblade edges of melted ice. .'\nd when thev 
painted trees they made the brnuhes wnh sweeping strokes, and then the leaves (as though) 
minutely et^ravcd. (They painted) mostly the (phoenix)— roosting t»u-t'ung and die luxoriant 
willow, and redoubling thdr toil they only grew more clumsy, so that the result is not worth the 
colours (used to produce it).' 

Several of Chan Tzu-ch'ien s landscape paintings survived into the T'ang Dynasty. A 

Cit'attg-an ch*e-ma jai-wn t'n (Street Scene: literally. Carriages, Horsemen, and People in 
Ch'ang-an) is recorded both in the Clicii-hiuiu kut^-im hua-lu (circa 627) and the Mitig-hua chi. 
There is in the I'alace Museum collection in Taiwan a picture with this title attributed to the 
tenth-century painter Chao Yen. which would Ix- in the same tradition.' Both sources also list a 
hiuuing picture, a painting in pai liiui (plain line) ot the Nan-chiao, Southern Suburbs, pre- 
nimably of 0i ang-an, and a picture various palaces and padcs. In dac eleventh century Mi Fu 
noted in his collected jottings, Hua dtih^ that Li Kut^-lin owned a painting by Chan illustrating 
a northern expedition into the Ordos region (Shuo-fai^) in which the small %ures were done in 
brilliant colour.^ As so often happens, C'han Tzu-ch'ien's reputation, and the work attributed to 
him, grow with the centuries. The Ihui ihifii calls him the ancestor of T'ang painting.* 

T'u-hua chicti-u'cii cliih (circa 1070) allots him a painting. Vi/ Rci^iiLuiin; flic II 'ij/cr.\-, not 
meiuioiied in inv earlier source.' It is possible that the large, impressive and very dark hanging 
scroll of this subject in the Palace Museum collection is ultimately derived from a painting by 
Chan, although the bold handUng suggests the early Ming revival rather than the T'ang style.* 
The '*mdon-pluddng picture" allotted to Chan in the Hs'uatt'ho hua-p'u is an anomaly, as the 
incident so euphemistically described took place in the mid-eiglitli century (see below, page 122). 
His four scrolls of the Four Meihixls of ('onveyanee, Ssii-is'iit I'u, w.is in the collection of the 
l-.mperor 1 lui-tsung, who loved these pictures so much that lie could not tear Inmselt awav from 
them." The landscape V/( ch'uit I'li (bxcursion in Springtime) illustrated in plates 40-42, which 
came to light in Peking after the Scxond World War and was first exhibited at Yenching 
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University in 1948, bears the artist s name .uid tins title in what purports to be the hand of Sung 
Hui-tsung. It is disansed in chapter VII, on style. 

Several writers couple Chan Tzu-di'ien's name with that of Tung Po-jen,**^ who rose to h^ 
office under Sui Wen-ti. He was fiunous £br his paintings of pavilions and towers; in these he had 

a distinguished pupil, the early T'ang master ofarchita iur.il painting T'an Chih-min." As a 
landseapist i Ling I'o-jcn was handicapped by the bet tiiat he hvcd in a Hat, featureless region 
without rivers and mouiirains, and so he concentrated on courtK themes: it was not. C'hang 
remarks, that he didn't know how to pamt landscapes, but sunpiy that he lacked the practice. He 
records several of Tung s pictures which must have been landscapes: Emperor Ming of the Chou 
out hunting; several paintii^ of towers and pavilions; and a &rmii^ scene. Tien Seng-liang, 
who studied under him and Chan Tzu-cfa'ien, also exodled in "rural scenes and rustic houses."** 
What were these farming scenes like? It is hard to imagine them, but there are vignettes in some 
of the Tunhuang landscapes which arc at least suggestive of details although no more than that 
(sec, for example. lhii\hn,Mio Bilni.i plates 67 and 75). 

Cheng Fa-shih held high oriieial apponitmeius under both the C^hou and the Sui. Chang 
Ycn-yiiaii, who considered luni Chang Scng-yu's best pupil, and with !icng-yu one of the two 
best Sui painters, describes his versatility in rather extravagant terms; 

Even to rcxorditig the circunistaiices ot a hundred )ears (historical subjects), the amu.senients ot 
southern ne^boun and viOagics of the north, die chariots and troops of the tenth month, the 
motion of flowing waters and floadng douds— even (in such subjects) there is an atoiosphcrc of 
chin and Chang, and the gorgcousncw of prcdous stones, Flving towers .ind many-storeyed 
buildings arc set about with lotty groves and lovely trc'es;jadc-grecn pools and silk-whitc rapids arc 
covered with a profusion of various flowers and fragrant herbs, so diat one cannot help but have 
vague thoi^ts of a terrace in sprii^— in this he is beyond comparison.^ 

The landscapes of his time (middle anti quit)) were "delicate and precise, refined and closely 
knit, and exceeding charming.** There had been precedents for these luxuriant, rather artificial 
landscapes a century and more earlier, when Ku K'ai-chih, Shih Tao-shih and other southern 
painters had illustrated the descriptive /)( ot Chang Heng and Tsn Smi." Cheng Fa-shih's 
landscape paintings iiuluded a Sircct Sioir in Loyain;, a Nortlicr}! (^h'l liiutuTor Oiu hUititin^. and 
[['audcnug III a Giinicn in Sprtii^iiiuc; Hui-tsungs collection included lour scrolls under Cheng's 
name entitled Reading the TdMrf. If the attribution is correct, this may be the earliest recorded 
version of a subject that was immortalised by Li Ch'ei^ in die tenth century.*' 

Among the shadowy late sixth-oentuiy paintos whose work included some landscapes, three 
are worth a brief glance. Feng T'i-chia was a man of Hopci who specialised in paintii^ the 
scenery beyond the Great Wall."' Perhaps there are echoes of his style in the vignettes of desert 
scenery in Caves ^2^ and 172 (plates 13 and 25) at Tunhuang, where a tew bushes and stunted 
trees bc-side a river snaking back to the horizon are the only visible things in an otherwise 
featurdess landscape. Sun Shang-tzu was diiefly known as a figure painter, but Chang Yen-yuan 
dioi^t he was better dian C^ieng Fa^shih in potntii^ trees and rocks*' and described him as 
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master ot the bizarre technique ot the qiiivei ini; brush, cliiiii pi: he was "hiij;hl\ endowed with 
nervous energy, f// '/-//, so that hii robes, hands, feet, leaves ot trees and currents of rivers all 
quivered.**^ Chang Yen-yiian describes Yang Ch'i-tan, who did a painting of an Imperial Progress 
to Loyaugt in rather uncomplimentary terms in a fiimous pass^ in which his archaic style is 
compared unfavouraUy with that of Wu Tao-tzu.*" 

THIi MAS TERS OF I HH SEVENTH CENTURY 

Although C'hang Yen-yuan savs that Yen l.i-te aiul his vounger brother Yen I i-peii were 
"faultless in every subject," there is hrtle to show that either of them contributed much, if 
anything, to advance the art of landsca^x painting. The remarks he made about the limitatiom of 
Yang Ch'i-tan and Chan Tzu-di'ien, qtioted above, he applied equally to the two Yens, and the 
most diat can be said ot eitln r is that they must have indudcd landscajx- setting? in some of their 
figure subiccts.'" The elder brother Li-tc, alread\ Liinoiis under the Sui, bcxramc president of the 
l}oard of Works under T'ai-tsung. He was ehieris noted as an architect, but there w as in one of 
the galleries oi the Chao-ching-kung temple in Ch'ang-an a painting of trees and rocks thought 
to be by him, still visible in the mid-ninth century.-' Chang Yen-yiian mentions under his name 
a picture of the Yii-hua-kui^, a summer palace that he had designed and built for Tai-tsui^ in 
Shensi, where by decree the great Buddhist theologian Hsiian-tsang was ordered to do his 
tTanslation& Tu Fu later wrote a poem about it.** 

Yen Li-te's more famous younger brother Yen Li -pen, accortling to several sources, painted 
the western regions— presuniabU iinaginarv pictures of Central Asia or even of India;-' in the 
same catet^orN was his picture iHustrating tlie eaium ot I ao T/u *. nnirne\ to the West.-' Mi Pu 
mentions a scroll ot this name w ith a talse attribution to Yen Li-pen as being in the collection ot 
one of his fiietids.^ No versions of this picture vtrith any daim to have originated with Yen 
Li>pen have survived. The well>known picture of Barbarians Bringinji Tribute, in the Palace 
Museum, Taipei, is no hdp so &r as die landscape is oMioemed. The figures may be based on an 
original of Yen Li-pen, but the landscape, such ir is, is in the style of the fourteenth ccntur)' or 
later. C'hang Yen-yiian also credits him with a twelve-panel scTCCn of rural scenes "in which the 
handling of the composition is better [than anything] ancient or modem." This sounds inter- 
esting, but not even copies survive. 

The first T'ang painter of whose landscape style wc are given any dear informaticm was Fan 
Ch'ang-shou, who served at the beginning of the dynasty as a cavalry officer. The Ming-hm chi 
says simply that he did genre scenes, and mentions no landscapes at all, although it quotes Tou 
Meng as saying that "he would scHze his brush, striking and sweeping, bringing it down on the 
paper as if it were flying. I le lackfcl i^race, but all in all he was a good p.nnter."-*' These remarks 
presumablv refer to his figure painting and seem to tore-shadow the art ot Wu 1 ao-tzu. Chu 
Ching-hsiian is much more informative. "He was an excellent painter ot popular genre and 
farm-house scenes," he writes. 
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CHINESE LANDSCAPE PAINTING 



Large numbers ut his renditions ot scenery and secular figures are in collectors hands. In his 
paintings of landscapes with trees and rocks, oxen and horses and other domestic creatures, the 

natural forms would wind forward out of the distance while the animals strayed freely over quiet 
pastures. All of this he would do wonderfully well, rendering all the fine points of each clement in a 
way that justifies ranking him next to Chang Scng-yu.^ 

Again wc arc reminded of some of the landscape vitrncttcs in tlie Tunhuang trescocN. But C'hu 
Chint;-hsiiaii also iiote> that Fan was "prolitit to tlie ponit ot t>v(.r-riclnKss. " In tlic history ot 
Chinese painting he is noteworthy for anotlier rcaM)n. lor C.hu sutes that it was lie wiio invented 
the "modem type of screen" (p 'inj^-fcuj^ ) —a format dut played a cradal tde in die devek^pmcnt 
of T'ai^ and Sui^ landscape painting.^ He may mean the multi4eafed folding screen, for 
standing screens are mudi older than the T'ang, but of this we cannot be sure. 

Wang T'o-tzu was a talented seventh -century landscape painter about whom even less is 
known, although praise of him is extravagant. The Minii-huii chi sa\ s that he was very good "in 
rendering the awcsomencss of peaks and ranges," and notes that people said chat so tar as 
landscape painting was concerned, " rd-t/n was the head and | Wu| l ao-ti'ii the feet."^ He 
quotes Tou Meng as saying that Wang "had no equal in any age in leprcsciuitig the untrodden 
and inspiring." He did landscapes whidi were preserved in the Western Storehouse <^ Ch*ung-ftt 
Ssu in Ch'ang-an,'" and a painting of Mount Sumeru rising above the waves.^ 

LI SSU-HSUN AND LI CHAO-TAO 

In view ot the position that these two artists later attained as piilatN ot the so-called Nortiiern 
School— which we might with varying degrees oi accuracy and in diticrcnt contexts call the 
orthodox, palace, coloured, profesional, or craftsman>painter s tradition— it is important to find 
out if possible just what kind of pictures they did paint The mydi, however, has replaced die 
realit) . One must ask if there is enoi^ evidence left to dispd the myth and restore even a fraction 
of the reality. 

The laets ot Li Ssu-hsiin's career are well-known and need onK bneHy he restated. Morn in 
651, he was a grandson ot a nephew ot the lust T'ang emperor, and memL^cr ot a distinguished 
family that included four other painters beside himself: his son Li Chao-tao, his younger brother 
Ssu-hui, Ssu-hui s son Lin-fii, and Lin-fii's nq>hew Ts ou. During the persecution of members of 
the imperial finniily by the Empress Wu, Li Ssu-hsiin fled from Chiai^-lu, where be hdd an 
administrative appointment. He was recalled after the restoration by Chung-tsung (nilcd 
705-710), who gave him the title Duke of P'cng-ch'cng and the rank of Grand General of the 
Right Guard. He is believed to have died aUnit 718.'^- 

M a painter, Chu Chiiig-lisuan tells us, "Li Ssu-hsiin's style was lofty and original, his 
landscapes supremely excellent. Birds and beasts, or plants and trees, he always duuracterised 
perfectly." Chang Yen-yuan goes fiirthen '*ln his paintings of landscapes or of trees and rocks, his 
brush style had an intense fbroefiilness. His rapids really seemed to be rtmning water; his douds 
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and vapours added a hazy uiiccrtaintN . Soiiu'timcs when one looks at jhis paintiiii^s oii| the 
theme oi Taoist hnniortals, [one senses] dnul) all the mystery ot tlitis and ranges.' That is all the 
T'ang texts say about Li Ssu-hsiin's art, except for Chai^ Yen-ytian's bofflii^ and as it stands 
meaningless, comment that **the development of landscape painting began with Wu and was 
perfected by the two I i." Ching Hao in the Pi-fa clii describes his style with some precision. 
"General Li Ssu-hsun, " he writes, "shows a deep understanding of the priiieiplLS |()t nature] and 
wide Tlioii^lu. His brushwork is very fine and detailed. I lis works cxlllbit skillfulticss and 
ornamental beauty, but lack greatly in application ot nik wash." 

The anecdotes that have been handed down enhance the legend but tell us little more about 
the style: how, for instance, Li Ssu-hsun and Wu Tao-tzu both did landscapes in the Ta-t*ung 
Hall of the palace, '*Wu in a day, Li in several months." As Wu Tao-tzu was a boy of fifteen or 
sixteen when Li Ssu-hsun died, this is more likely to be true, if at all, of his son Chao-tao. The 
same applies to the story told by Chu Ching-hsiian of the screen painted for Ming I luang in the 
T*icn-pao era (742-7.SS) . ot which the emperor is said to have remarked to Ssu-hsvin: "From the 
screen that you painted. Sir, 1 have heard the soinid ot water coming at night. Yours is a masterx 
that partakes ot the divine, and your landscapes take tirst place in the Dynasty." Of Li Chao-tao 
even less is known, except that he finished his earcx*r as vice-president of the Right Grand 
Secretariat of the Crown Prince. Early verdicts on his paintii^ are contradictory. Chu Ching- 
hstjan considered that "Chao-tao did not equal his father in intelligence and strength of brush, 
though his depictions of landscajxs and of birds and beasts \^ 1 1 l very detailed and clever." Chang 
Yen-yiian, on the other hand, says, "He changed his father's st\ le . . . and even surpassed him."** 

The terms used in tht^e passages— "lott\ and original." "detailed and i lever. ' "hazy uncer- 
tainty," "intense torcetulness,'" "m\ siery"— are so v.igue that it is doulntul whether we are 
justified at all in speaking ot a Li style, let alone attempting to distinguish the manners ot tather 
and son. The increasingly precise picture we have of the Li manner is based largely on Sung and 
later writers and painters. For example, Kuo Jo-hsii mentions that Tung Yiian had a coloured 
style like that of Li Ssu-hsiin."" The H.<i'uvi-lw liua-p'u says: "Nowadays when people paint 
mountains in the coloured style they all follow him."** One of the most interesting comments is 
that ot Ml 1 11, who notes in the Hiui-sliih that a certain collector of his day owned some j-ipanesi- 
landscapes in colour, and that dunng the Southern I 'an<i period i 9^7-97.S) these had been 
attributed to Li Shu-hsun, a remark tiiat throws light on the allegedly J.ipanese origins ot the 
Yamato-e.^ The T*u-hui p<to-cltkn (1365) says of him that "in the use of brilliantly colourful 
gpld and mineral green he constituted a school in himsdE"'^ Thus long before Tung Ch'i- 
ch ang— but also long after the ei^th century— the tradition had been firmly established that Li 
Ssu-hsun and Li Chao-tao painted in a detailed, decorative style, usii^ gold and mineral colours. 

The titles ot some ot the paintings by the two Li are preserved. Among the pictures attributed 
to Li Ssu-hsiin in I Uii-tsung s collection were: two versions of the Ivitr ( Wvyhairtir,-"^ three scrolls 
ot Idly Fisiiiiig among Mountains and Strcaim; three ot A Multitndc of I'aihs and Dense hori'sis. Later 
texts and catalogues credit him with a larger number of landscapes and <^ palauxs and pavilions in 
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landscape settings. Of the paintings associated with the name of Li Ssu-hsiin and now, or till 
recently, still in existence, n<Mie are works of the Tang period. One of the most archaic in style is 
the Ottu-A 'eng pi-dtu t'u (Chiu-ch'cng Summer Palace); it is a round fan paintii^ on silk, now in 

the Palace Museum, Peking, depicting the summer palace of T'ang T'ai-tsung, formerly the Sui 
imperial palace Jcn-shou-kung. The palace buildings in the foreground nestle against a group of 
mountains piling up to rhc left. The dominaring colours arc mineral blue and green; the pillars 
and walls arc picked out ui vermilion, the lulls outlineil in gold. Although tins suniptnous little 
picture may derive trom a composition by either Li Ssu-hsun or Li Chao-cao, the actual 
execution^ notably the treatmmt of the distant mountains, suggests a date not earlier than the 
thirteenth century, and possibly later. 

More paintings are attributed by early sourccN to Li Chao-tao than to his &ther. The 
MitiX-htKi chi notes that there was i landscape by him on a wall in the precinct of the 
Wan-an-kuan (Tower of Myriad-Fold Peace) in Ch'ang-an.'"' Pictures attributed to hmi in 
Hui-tsung's collection included two sunsets {Lo-cli'no /'/(), a scasc-ape. and a spring landscape. The 
sunset theme, which appears only brictly in the hkstory ot Chinese painting, is discussed in 
Chapter VL Hui-tsung's collection also contained a jnctute attributed to Li Chao-tao entitled 
Gartering Mdons {Oie^hm f u ) , a euphemism for the flight of die emperor Ming-huang from An 
Lu-shan. The picture derives its name from the fact that one version showed a court lady 
gadlcring melons, evidently intended to suggest that this was no more than a leisurely excursion. 
Scleral early texts also attribute to Li Chao-tao a version of the picture of the Chiu-ch'cng 
Sunmier Palace. 

At least live surviving ancient paintings arc more or less closely associated with the name ot Li 
Chao-tao. In the Palace Museum diere is a large hanging scroll depicting the scenery of the Ch u 
River {Ck^-diiang t'u).^ It shows an daborate oomjkx of palace butldii^ set in a towering 
landscape <^ peaks and rivets. The atmosfdiere is festive, the style archaistic rather than archaic, 

suggesting the hand of an early Ming professional painter. The Loyang Mansion, a richly-detailed 
album leaf in the National Palace Museum, preserves the Li subjcx-t matter, l^ut the stvic is that 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century at the earliest. Closer to the Li manner is ,i long panorama 
in gold and blue-green {Chiu-pi shaii-shui r'tt) in the Sasakawa collection in Japan. Though 
weak in execution, this cold, brooding landscape, in style bodi decorative and bare, may possibly 
derive from one of Li Chao-tao s paintii^ 

The Palace Museum collection in Taiwan contains a large landscape of towering peaks, 
Travellers iti flic Mountains in Spring, traditionally attributed to Li Chao-tao. It depicts a group of 
elegaiuK dressed men and women on horseback winding down through a defile into a clearing in 
the woods at the base of a triple mass of cloud-ringed peaks. The verticals are deliberately 
exaggerated; the style, particularly in the painting of the rocks, is precise and somewhat 
mannered— indeed, rather what might be expected of a court painter of later times attempting to 
imitate the Li style. This picture is dosdy rebted to another much smaller and finer version of die 
same .subject in Taiw .m, entitled Ming4tmng*s Journey to 5A« (Ming-huang hsing-Shu t'u) 
(plates 43-45). The style and ocmcent of this £«dnaring picture, in which the composition is 
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sprc.ul out laterally instead ot Ivint: sqiav/ed mro a vertical panel, are discussed in more detail 
below. Although ccrtani conventions m the landscape, and the extraordinary ireshncsN ol the 
colours, indicate that it is probably a copy of the Suiig Dynasty at the earliest, this picture, more 
than any other surviving early work, sectns to preserve the courtly style of the landscape painting 
of the ei^th century, of which Li Chao-tao was the chief exponent. But although several 
pictures of this incident are attributed to him in Sung iiul I u r texts, it is doubtful whether Li 
C'hao-tao himself ever painted this subject. Hy 756, when the disastrous flit^ht took place, he 
would have been a very old man, it indeed he was still living; and it seems unlikely that court 
painters would have been called u)X)ii to record it. in w ga\ ant) sumptuous a manner, while the 
bitter memory was still troli. Some authorities even doubt that this picture depicts the emperor's 
fl^ht at all, and have suggcMed that it simply celebrates an imperial picnic. But whatever its 
subject, and whoever its author, it is an important document in the evolution of the green and 
blue "palace style" associated with the names of Li Ssu-hsiin and Li Chao-tao. 

With the passage of the centuries every new painting in the Li style, ever)' additional critical 
comment, has added one more veil to those hanging before the original painters and hiding them 
I'rom our eyc"s. We cannot strip tln se veils away Ivcause m one sense l .i S>ii-hsuii .uu! 1 i C lhao-iao 
exist today only in the images imprinted on these veils— images whicii lKxc»me the cie.u er, and the 
more &lse, the closer they are to us in time. The same may be said of Wang Wei or indeed of any 
great early Chinese master. In the history of early Chinese landscape painting it b these images 
that are the reality, for the tradition has a greater power of survival, a more enduring substance, 
than die \v> m k my individual painter who may have helped to create it. 

Let us leave the last word on Li Ssu-hsiin to a great Sinig poet who saw what he considered to 
Ix? Li's )'diioi;c d! Lonely Ishiiid, a picture not otherwise nieiitioned in any early source. Hven it 
in these woiidertul lines by Su Tung-p o the Li Ssu-hsiin tradiiion has been further taisitied, it 
has also, in terms of Ounese art history, been enriched. 

The mountains are misty grey; 
The river is odd and still 

Thfst- arc rhe siiblinie T.i Ku and Hsiao Kvi peaks 
And between thcin the Yangtze, broad as a bkc. 
The banks are crumbling clifls,— bleak solitudes 
Where only giblx>ns and wild birds dwell. 
And, above, stately trees assail the leaden sky. 

Listen to the rowing ^ong from the p.isseiiger baige! 

As the cratt ghdc^ in niid-strcani the notes rewound 

Over the levd sand of the kmdy idand. 

The fiiint bnvzc cannot carry the mdody 

Up to the Kii mountains; 

iiut for a long tunc trom the boat tar below 

it soan h^ier and hi^ier. 
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Now dawn is astir in the inist-tonLti vallc) 

And the two towering peaks are ominous with colour and light. 

But ihc travellers on the barge are not overwhebned 

IJy ihis double splendour. 

For they know, in bygpnc years, 

Hsiao Ku was betrothed to her handsome suitor.^^ 



WU TAO-TZU 

Wu T:i(i-r/ii sivmv to h.\w l-innii;ht to his l,iiulsra]x-s thi- s.ime hcr\ L•nc■^g^' that he piiured out in 
ht.s iniiunicrablc liuildhtsc trc.scoo> in the icinplcb ot Lo).iiil; .uid Ch aag-an. lioch the Ming-hm 
chi and the Ming-hua lu state diat he painted the land sea pcb on the road to ^u, though tJie 
accounts differ significantly. This is Chu Ching-hsuan: 

It was also in the K ai-) lian period that Ming-luiang all at onee thought ot the waters ot the 
Chia-ling River on the road to Szcchwan, and so made government post horses available to Master 
Wu so that he m^t be sent there to sketch the scenery. On the day the latter returned the Emperor 
asked for a report. Wu said: "I lis M.ijestv's servant has no sketches (/en); all is set down in his 
heart." Thereafter he was conniianded to depict the Chia-Hng River in the Ta-t'ung Hall, and 
complete a pnoraim of over 300 A in a single day. At the time General Li Ssu-hsQn was renowned 
for his laiukaix's. and he too was comnundet^ to do a picture there, which he look several months 
to finish. Ming-hiiang's comment was: "1 i Ssii-hsiin's .irhit venient of many months, and Wu 
Tao-tzu's work ot a single day both reach the extreme ot e.xcellence."** 

If there is substance in this hiiicMis story, it must be Li Chao-tao who was Wu's rival and not Li 
Ssu-hstin, w ho died in 716 when Wu Tao-tzu was still in his teens, too voung to be sent on such 
a mission. C^haii;.; Ycn-viian tells us th.it on the road to Shu Wu drew the Liiidscapc direct troni 
nature (lie uses the term ihwit-iiuio, a phrase which as Acker notes is generally used tor portrait 
pointing from life and implies a high degree of verisimilitude). It is possible, of course that bodi 
versions arc true, and that havii^ made detailed sketches along the way Wu was then able from 
memofy to create a finished paindng. 

One important composition in which Wu Tao-tzu h.ul .i hand was the painting of the 
(loldcn liricige. Chiii-ch'ido t'li, depicting, according to Kuo jo-hsii, an incident when fang 
Miiig-hu.uig was returning, acconipaiued by his tuU retinue, from celebratuig the sacrifices on 
I ai-shan. 

Now as the eorri->j;c was crossing the Clolden Ikidge I at Shang-t.ui'^ m Sheiisi), ihi Im|K ri.il p.uh 
turned, so tiiat the All-highest looked out over the space ot several tens ot li [tilled with) the 
sparklii^ f^tytty of banners and standards and the files of his escorting guard . . . Eventually the 
Emperor summoned Wu Tao-tzu, Wei Wu-t'icn, and C3h'en Hung, and ordered them to 
collaborate on a picture ot the (iolden Hridge. Iti the Inipcn.d v!s,u!c .uul the white horse, "1 ighr of 
the Night," on which the Emperor was riding, Ch en 1 lung did his share; as did Wu 1 ao-t/u with 
the bridge, the landscape, the carriages and humans, plants, trees, hawks, utensils, weapons and tents, 
and Wd Wu-t'ien with die dogs horses, donkeys and mules, oiKn, sheep, cameb, monkeys, rabbits, 
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pigs, and tlic like. When die picture was completed, it was dubbed the " I hrtv Pcrtcctioiis" (aim 
chueh),^ 

1 It!*. piituro IS not niemioiied iiiiJcr Wu Tao-tzu's name iii aiu I aiit; source that I can find. 
T'aiig 1 lou in the Hua-chicn says that Ming-huaiig made an imperial progrc"ss to Shu and had a 
pointing of the Golden Bn<^ made in which Ch'en Hui^ did the figures.^ It is hard to imagine 
that he did not know the T^u-Awa chiai-^tven chih^ yet he makes no reference to Kuo Jo-hsu*s very 
difierent version of the story. 

Li K'aii (circa 1260-1310) states in his i'.liM-p'\i (Manual on the Bamboo) d»tWu Tao-tzu 
painted banilwos.*'' While this is vcrv |-Hissibk-. for Wu scorns to have had a rcmarlcab!\ wide 
repertoire, there l^ no nieiuion ot anv bamboo pauuiiii; b\ hini iii am I 'aiiL' or Suiii^ Muirce. 

It IS hard to torm an cstnnatc ot Wu 1 ao-c/u as a landscape painter, ahliougli about his 
technique there is little doubL Chu Ching-hsuan says that "what is incomparable is his brush- 
work, whidi is always profusdy varied and fiill of an untrammelled energy. In a number of 
instances his wall-paintii^ were carried out in ink alone, no one thereafter venturing to add 
colour to tlicm."^** In fact colour was added to them on occasion, with unfortunate results. The 
MiiH^-hiiit chi says that he would occasionally paint on the walls ol Buddhist tciiiples. einplo\ iiiij 
according to his lancy "strange rocks that (looked as though) one might touch them, and rushing 
torrents Irom which (it scx-med) one might dip (watcr)."^^ I will have more to say about strange 
rocks later on. 

The poet Tu Fu, who was in Loyang in 741, described a series of paintings with landscapes by 
Wu which he saw on the walls of the shrine to the Spirit of Lao Tzu (which Chai^ Yen-ytian 
calls the Lao-chun Miao, and Chu Ching-hsiian the Hsiian-yuan Miao), to the north of the city. 
His veise runs, in part: 

. . . The green tiles on the t oof will keep out the cold of the early winter. 
The giilden pillar in the yard will traiisnnt the iiiiirv i>t cosmic essence. 
Muuncams and rivers display their support ot the painted doors. 
The sun and the moon revolve around the carved beams . . . 

He transported the landM ajv and t!ie scene 

And made them shine with exquisite iiveliiKNN on the pal ice walls. . . 
On the temple grounds the green cedars cast deep shadow s. 
The pears are reddish, ringed by iicvere frost; 

From the caves comes the music ot the jade-like hangings driven by the wind. 
On the exposed well stands the windlass frozen like silver.**^ 

Neither Chu nor Chang mention any landscapes by Wu in this shrine, although the latter quotes 
(in slightly different form) part of Tii Fu's poem. However, Chang does mention a painting of 
the Sturifuf fo Mmnu T'ai, which could have had some sort of landscape setting, in the Hui^-tao 
Kuan, a 1 aoist monaster) in Loyang.'" 

Whether Wu l ao-tzu made any .significant contribution to the development of landscape 
technique is an interesting question. The tenth-century master Ching Hao said, **Wu Tao-tzu's 
brush excelled in images (shapes) , and bon^-spirit {ku-ch V) came of itself to a high degree . . . But 
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alas he lacked iiiL"^ The sweeping, inipLtLious line tor which Wu wab tanious, while ideal for 
figure painting, was hardly stdted to depicting landscape, and his "lade (^ink" meant that his 
ability to suggest depth and atmosphere by the subtle use of graded washes must have been 
Umited— and diis at a time when landscape patntii^, in the hand of mastets such as Chat^ Tsao, 
was moving towards a full mastery of tonal values. Yet C'haiig Yen-yiian's statetncnt that "the 
deveh)pmcnt of landscape painting began with Wu" may not Lx> simply a pardonable exaggcr- 
ati<iii on rhc part ot Wii's greatest admirer. Perhaps h\ his very trecdoni ui haiidimg the brush he 
stiinulaied the reaction against the tight, jewcl-likc manner of earlier masters such as Chan 
Tzu-ch'icn, and so helped to lay the foundation for the expressive use of the brush in landscape 
painting whidi the sdralar painters were later to explore so much more deeply. 

TWO SCHOLAR PAINTERS: LU HUNG AND c:HtNG CH'IEN 

Lu Hung was an artist about whom verv little w as said by T ang writers, but whose reputation 
grew with the centuries— nci doubt because, like W.uig Wei, to whom he was later compared, he 
was the ideal type of the gentleman painter. i he i'aug-ch'ao mi»g-hud lu does not mention him 
at all. Chang Yen-yiian merely says "he was a lofty scholar good at the po-j'eti script. He was 
expat in painting mountaim and water, trees and rocks. He had his retreat on Sung-shan. At the 
beginning of the K'ai-\ uau era (713-742) he was given an appointment as Censor Counsellor to 
the Emperor, but rcflised it." In his entry in the Hsuan-ho hua-p'ti this is elaborated. He is said 
when offered the apjx)intment to have tiiade excuses, and was then given a country villa 
(literallv, thatched hall, ls'ao-t'(Ht(;) and permitted to retire. "He was very good at delineating 
landscape with level distance' {p'iti^ yuan). It the streams and rocks had not entered his very 
being, and the mists and clouds had not so obsessed him that his hean grasped them and his hand 
responded to them, he would not have been aUe to create [sudi pictures] 

The Hsuan-ho Inui-p'u statc-N that there wa.s a painting of his Ts'ao-t'aiig in the Imperial 
collection, and says that it had been compared to Wang Wei's Wang-ch'uan scroll. Some much 
later writers sa\ that the Ts'iio-l'aiK^ scroll had ten scenes. Mi Fu noted that a u'cntlcniaii had 
purchased an entire collection ot tivc hundred scrolls from an orticial's family tor halt a million in 
copper cash. On looking through them bter he discovered a scroll of Lu Hung's Ts'ao-t'ang i 'u by 
the artist himself, whidi in his opinion was abne worth a hundred thousand.''^ T'ang Hon in the 
Hua chien says that he had seen a copy by a Sung artist; "its brushwork, composition and 
atmosphere captivated one, and from this authentic rdic one could realise what an admirable 
man he was. 

The version ot this painnui: ui the I'alace Museum cnllcrtioii in Taipei (plate 105) preserves 
some archaic teatures, notably the composition ot each scene in "space cells'" set oti somewhat 
artificially by rodcs or trees like a stage set, and the naive sense of scale, widi the trees kept small 
and the figures disproportionatdy larg^ Also in places the plants and fi>liag^ are drawn with a 
somewhat laboured precision that is clearly intended to evoke die style of antiquity. In general. 
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however, the hrushwDrk .iiul H.i\i>iir oi tlic |iiaurc siiggL-st ihe tittcciuh ceiuuiy, and there arc 
one or two features, such as the curvuig mud wall in the tirsi scene, which nugln have Ixm 
(Minied by Shen Chou. It seems possible dut tkis is a truislation into tbc ink painting of the Ming 
literati of a picture whidi in some earlier versions might have been a rather decorative, 
predsdy-handled work in colour such as Ch'ien Hsiian painted from dme to time, and that, as 
with Wang Wd, Lu Himg's style (if this picture is any guide at all) was rather closer to the 
orthodox 1 ang manner than later critics and copybts maintained. But there survive no T'ang 
accounts of his painting, and this is sheer guesswork. 

Hiii-tsimg"s collection also eontanied under Lu Hung's name a picture of a gathering ot 
Buddhist (or Taoist) sagc-s ui a puie torcst, Suiiji-liti Itui-ilwii I'lr, and a pauiting ot a tancy rock (or 
rocks), K'ih^ih t'u. Nddier arc recorded in any eariier source. 

A colourful figure in the early history of literary painting was Cheng Ch'ien, a native of 
Chengidiow who was considered one of the most talented and learned men of his day, well versed 
in gc"ograph\ , astrononn . pharmacology, and niiUtary histoid . a renowned calligraphcr, painter 
and poet.'''' He had i c luLjuered career. After rising to high oritce under Ming-huang. he was 
banished for aitcnipting an unauchori'ved hiscorv ot the dvnastv; later he was recalled. Since he 
was a scit-niduigent man who tirank a good deal he was not con.sidcrcd suitable tor a routuic 
administrative post, and so Ming-huang in 750 created spedally for him the Cdlegp (^Literary 
Extension, K'uang-wen Kuan, and appointed him its first professor. Six years later he, with 
Wang Wei and Chai^ Tsao, was caught in Ch'ang>an by the An Lu-shan RebdUon. An 
Ltt-shan appointed him chief au.xiliary secretar\ of the Board ot Navigation and Irrigation, but 
he prctendc*d to he m.id and begged to be allowed to take the liuiiibK nb .>l a market manager; 
he even sent a secret letter to the new FnijKTor Su-tsung at ! ing-\\ u. Atier the restoration his 
etiorts to clear hiniscit ot the inevitable charge ot treas*)n were una\ aihng, and he ended his iitc, 
in 764, in e.xile as Commissioner of Census at I ai-chou on the southeast coast. Tu Fu gives a 
delightful glimpse of this scholarly eooentric at the K'uang-wen Kuan: 

Tlic I'rotcssor arrives at the college: 

He ties Ms hoise before the steps of the hall. 

When drunk, he mounts his horse to leave. 
Leaving his superior oHieers to curve atter him. 
Though he has had htcrary tame for thirty years 
He is sttB too poor to provide cushions for visitors. 
It is good that it is IX-an Su Yii 
From whom he can beg money for wiue.^ 

i^tinting was but one of Cheng Ch'ien^ .iccomplishments. His biography in the Hitn T'ang 
slni t alls him a good landscape painter. .ukI the Miin^-laid lu says that he wms a competent painter 
ot tish, landseaptN, and nK^ks. The brief eiitr\ m the Mnu^-luui (hi dwells ehietiy oil his bohemian 
nature and his companionship in poetry and drinking w ith Tu Fu and Li Ho, and records that he 
once presented to Ming-huang a scroll of his verses written out in his own hand with his own 
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illustrations, wlucli the Emperor called Cheng Ch'icn's "triple perfect achievement," sail chiich.^'' 
With Pi Hung, Wang Wd, and others he decorated the walb of Tz'u-en Ssu in Ch'ang-an. Tlie 
texts do not tdl us what the themes of these paintii^ were, although some editions of the 
AfiN^-AiM dti state that they were in pai hua (plain line). When one considers his activity as a 

poet and friend ofpocts, his close association with Wang Wd and Pi Hui^ it is surprising that so 
little IS said alx)ui his l.mdsoape painting. No T'ang fvourcc mentions any, and the earliest 
retercncv is to a painting ot I'nripitoifs Moiiiitiiiin n'ifli Sfn;uii.< oiid BriJi^cs in Sung Hui-tsung's 
collection. His landscape must have bcx-n rare even in his lifetime. We know nothing of his style 
or technique, but from the picture we have of him wc may as.sume that his paintii^ were often 
free, calligraphic, and uninhibited (especially when he was drunk) —the spontaneous outpourings 
of a true amateur, painting only for a few kindred spirits. 

WANC, WEI 

iiorn in T'ai-yuan in Shansi in 699 or 701, Wang Wei went to C]h'ang-an, where he graduated 
chin-shih at the (Chinese) age of twenty-three, and was appointed assistant in the Grand College 
of Music^ He got into a scrape and was briefly demoted to Shantung, but he was subsequently 
promoted ag^n to a Junior Censorship. At about that time he boogiht a country estate, the 
Wang-ch'uan, about thirty miles south of the capital. I le joined the talented group of writers 
and painters patronised by the Emperor's yt>unger brother. Prince Ch'i. In 7^4 many of these 
luminarii-s transferred themselves to the court ot Ming-huang, hitherto somewhat eclipsed by the 
salon ot his more gitted brother. The rest of his lite Wang Wei spent either in retirement at his 
beloved Wang-ch'uan or in government service. In 737 he was sent on an oBicial mission to the 
northwest frontier region, and in 740 on another to south China. 

Wang Wd's marriage must have been a sii^iularly happy one, for he was deeply afiected by 
the death of his wife in 730, after whidi he became a devout Buddhist, "abstained from meat and 
fine clothL^." and even took lessons in Sanskrit. He never remarried. By choosing the personal 
name Mo-chieh, he showed his admiration for that devout intcllettual Vimalakirti, who had t^ot 
the better ot Maiiju&ri in a legendary disputation; butjust when he took the name is not known. 
With Cheng C3i*icn and Chang Tsao he was cai^c in the capital in 755, perhaps on account of 
illness, by die An Lu-shan Rebellion, and forced to take office in the rebd administratioti. After 
the restoration two years later all three were held under house arrest in the former mansion of 
Yang Kuo-diun, a cousin of Yat^ Kud-fei. Ts'ui Yuan, a loyal minister u hose services to the 
throne during the uprising had given him a position of great influence, had them decorate the 
walls of his house; in hopes ot an early release they all devoted themselves assidiiousK to the work. 
"In the end," Kuojo-hsu reports, "everyone got oti lightly, even those who were banished being 
assigned to good posts.""* This was not, as we have seen, altogether true of C^ieng Ch'ien, who 
died in exile; but Wai^ Wd, through the influence of his brother Wang Chin, was given a post 
in the new Crown Prince's household, from which he rose to membership in the Council of State, 
^lang-shu yu-cheng. He probably died in 761. 
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Wang Wci s landscape paiiuiiii; sur\ i\ c^ oiiK in ci)[Mcs, aiul echoes ol copies. None nive more 
than a liint oi his adiitvcinciit. But much ot lus poetry survives intact to bear witness to what 
Cyril Birch called "^perhaps the dosest union with the natural world that has ever been 
ei^ressed."^ Already in the passionate Begas cf Ot'u in pre-Han rimes poets had (btuid in the 
ever-chaiiijiiig forms and miHuls of nature a mirror for human feeling. Wang Wei goes further, 
for to this love ot'narure he adds a deq>ly metaphysical bent, so that the visible world of nature 
becomes the medium oi eoninnniieatioii throuj^h ulncli man comes f.\cc to fiue with the 
ultimate reality. The philosophical niessai^e in his poetry is never explicit. R.iilier do the images of 
the countryside ni all its moods and asjxxts, so minutely observed, create, as liireh put it "a sense 
of harmony, or even of dissolution of the self in nature* —which, reborn in cadi great poet and 
landscape painter, has been one of the supreme achievements of Chinese dvilisation. Any 
educated Chinese, reading Wang Wd's venses and knowing him to have been a landscape painter 
also, would naturally eoiuliule tli.it he expressed in his landscapes tiie same intensity and 
profunditv of feelmt; that 'vliiiics throui^h his pcK-trv. Was this in tact the ease? It we could answer 
that cjucAtH>ii with au\ certamt) we would have a much better understanding of T'ang landscape 
painting than seems possible now. 

In this tX)nnection, tw o lines of a poem ot Sn 1 ung-p"o are often quoted: 

H^ei Mo-chieh cliili sliili, sliih chuiig yu hua; 
Kuati Mihthidt dtih hua, hua dnmg yfi shih'^ 

which can be translated literally 

Savourit^ Mo-chich's poem— in his poem is a painting 
Lookii^ at his paintii^—in his paintii^ is a poem. 

Waley indignandy asserts dut it is a libd to make this apply to all his poetry and painting, and 

diat Su was in fact referring to a particular case.''- But this b vurcly irrelevant; for the e\ idence 
suggests that Wang Wei's pvtr)- was sh<it through with the precise imagery of a landseajx^ 
painter, and that his landsca|^K- painting w as protoundlv poetic. Su 1 iing-p'o apprehended this in 
a poem in which he comparcN hescoes done rcspcctivcK b\ Wu I ao-tzii and Wang Wei in the 
l*'u-nan Hall and the pagoda ot the K ai-\ iian temple, probabK at Kng-hsiang-ki, seveniy-hve 
miles west of Sian. This poem is worth quoting at length: 

Where can you sec a Ireseo by Wu Tao-tzu? 
Why. in K 'ai Yiian 7 cmple s l''u-Mcn Hall; 
And go to the pagcKla, east ot K'ai Yu.ni. 
There you will also fnKl M<i-ehTs haiidiworL 
I have known most ol uur master paintings 
But these two are iIk greatest of them all. 
Tao-tzu s art is solid, virile, free; 
Vast like the cx-cin, rnrrcful as its waves. 
He would not take up his brush 
Until the spirit c^his conception 
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Wholly possfsscd him 

Then, onoe he had begun his work, 

Ink fell like wind-driven nin. 

On Wu*s painting: 

A background ot mighty torcsts and towering crags 

h partly hidden by the wrcadiing mist. 

The sun has ris^rn, and wc sec a saintly Lohan 

Expoiuulini; the \Va\ of the HodhiMittva. 

I hose who understand weep with pity 

For the suf&rings of mankind. 

The onbclicvcrs crouch in terror 

As nivruds ot fierce barbarians, and demons 

With heads like the sca-turilc, rush upon thcni. 

On Wang s paintiiig: 

Wang Wei isessentiall\ ,i poet 
There is a ch irm .ilxnii his iliaractet 
Like the fragrance ot the orcliid 
And the sweet-scented grass. 
I contemplate this paintii^ of his 

And it moves nie, jiisr as do his jwms, 
Uy Its profound simplicity and living truth. 

The Chi Yiian monks are trail and wizened 

From stern fiistings. and oiil\ cold ashes 

Of wordly desires in their hearts. 

About dieir temple gates are dumps of bamboos; 

Snow clini;ing to the joill(^, ImartidNt whiCCDS tfac rootS, 

The stalks cross in sccnung confusion 

And oomidess leaves are swayed by icy winds. 

But each brushstroke is dear and precise 

And has its pei tccr part in the great dc^igtl. 

It IS difiicult to overpraise the grandeur of Wu; 

Still, he is regarded soldy as a painter. 

Mo-ch'i transcends the world of appearance. 

As ilic arliat. soaring on wings of being, 

Bids farewell to his ticshly cage. 

Truly the works of both these masters 

Arc the prog^y of rarest genius . . . 

Hut the measure of Wang Wei s genius 

No words can declare.*' 

Wang Wd saw himself primarily as a hterary man. When he wrote these celebrated lines. 
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In this pri-sfiit world 

I ail) wrongly called a jwet; 
In a former existence 

I tiiusr h.\vc Ix\n a painieri 
That I cannot lay aside 

that extra uccupatioi). 
Is somethii^ teoogpised 

by my amtemporaries" 

he was only being modest about his poetry; but he needed to excuse his love of paindng. For as a 
poet he could never be anythii^ but a scholar, but when it came to paintii^, that was an art in 
whidi one could easily stray over the border into professionalism, so he b^ hb (iricnds not to 

judt;c liini too hard. Since Wang Wei, !irerar\- painters down tlie centuries have got the point, 
and have insisted, not always so wittily, that in painting they w ere but clumsy amateurs. 

The name of Wang Wei is alwavs associated with that ot his countrv estate Wang-ch'uan 
near Feng-hsiang, in the foothills ot the Chung-nan mountauis, south ot C]h"ang-an. Kuojo-hsii 
says that he "laid out a villa" there himself But a delightlul brief description in Wang Wei's 
biography in theH5in T'aiij^ shu mi^^^l scs that this may not have been necessary. "Late in life," the 
passage runs, *'hc acquired Siuig Chih-wen's country estate at Lan-t*ien, at the mouth of the 
Wang River. The waters of the Wang circled round IkIow the house. On the estate, widi its 
bamboo-covered islets and flowered banks, his friends might wander along paths, or drift up and 
down in Ixwts, play the lute and compose poems, and w histle and hum all day long."*' ' 

Wann-ch'uan hecanu- part ot his lite, and he must have spent more and more ol his time 
there, lie describes it in many ot his poems, but most movingly perhaps in a letter to his triend 
P'd Ti: 

ot l.ite durnig the sacrihri.il moiiih, ihc weather h.-»s been cahn and clear, and I might easily 
have cros,sed the niuuntaui. liut I knew iliac you were eoniung the clas.\ics and did not dare disturb 
you. So I roamed about the mountain-side, rested at the Kan-p*ei Tcniplc. dined with the 
mountain priests, arJ at i dinner, came home again, (ioing northwards, ! crossed the Yiian-pa, 
over whose waters tin uiu loaded moon shone with i.i.i//hng rnii. When night was Kir advanced, 1 
mounted tiua-tzu's 1 iill and s.iw the moonlight tossed up and thrown down hy the jostling waves 
of Wai^ River. On the wintry mountain distant lights twinkled and vanished; in some deep lane 
beyond the forest a dog b.irket! at the cold, with a cry as ficrtx- as a wolfs. The sound of villagers 
grinding their corn at night filled th>- ^.i]-". lu tw rcti tlu- slow chiines o) .i distant bell. 

Nowlam situugalone. 1 listen, but cannot hear iu\ grooms and servants move or speak. I think 
much of old days; how hand in hand, composing poems as we went, we walked down twisting 
paths to the banks of clear streams. 

W I iinist w.iit tor spring to come: till the irrasses sprout and the tretN bloom. Then wandering 
togetiier in the spring lulls we shall see the trout leap lightly trom the stream, the white gulls stretch 
their wii^, the dew fijl on the giccn moss. And in the morning wc shall hear the cry of curlews in 
the barky-fidds. 
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It u not long to wait, bluli )uu be with inc then? Did I not know the natural subtlety ot your 
intelligence, I would not dare address to you so remote an invitation. You will undemand that a 
dtvp tcL-Iiiii; dict.ucs this course. 

Written without disiespea by Wang Wei, a dwcUcr in the mountains.^ 

With P*ei Ti, Wang Wd wrote a series of twenty-four paired poems which describe the 

delights of tlie estate: "Hua-tzu Hill in Autumn." "Deer Enclosure," "Hollow of Meng\ WaH," 
"Path ot the Ash Trees," and so on. 1 his cycle nia\ h.ive l->ecn written before the An Lu-shan 
Rebellion, otherwise between Wan;.^ Wei's release honi house arrest and P'ei Ti's departure tor 
Ch'eng-tu, where he was already a district magistrate at the time ot l u bu s arrival in 760. Here 
arc two of Wang Wei's brief and vividly pictorial Wang-ch'uan poems. 

NORI H HILL 

North Hill north of the lake 

Red baloony bright among the various trees 

Twisting wiiKliitg tlif ri\cr to the south 

Cile.uiuug vanisliing by die edge ot the green woods 

MAGNOLIA SLOPE 

Lotus flowers on brandies' tips 

Sold vcmiilion through the hills 

—The valle\ house deserted, no one there— 

Fvervwhcre ovcrvwhere thcv ;>re rtowerinu .uui t.illuiii''" 

Undouhrcdlv, Wang Wefs most t.inious painting was the panorama ot the Wang-ch'uan. 
t-haiig Yeii-)uaii records that '"with a nia:>culine boldness ot brush" Wang Wei painted a 
panoiama of die Wang-ch'uan on die walls of die Ch'ii^-yuan Ssu, a part of his villa which he 
had converted into a Buddhist temple after his mother died. Chu Ching-hsiian says that in his 
]ncturc "mountains and valleys, dose-crowded, turned this way and that while clouds and water 
streamed by. His conceptions left the dusty, everyday world behind, and marvels grew ftom his 
brush-tip"— praise so conventional that one wonders if he ever saw the picture. Before the 
destruction ot the temples in 845. according to Chang I lu.ii-kuaii, a sc reen w ith a painting ot the 
Wang-ch'uan had stood in the We:>t Fagoda t'recinct ot Ch len-tu iisu in Ch'ang-an.''*' 

The original, or originals, all seem to have disappeared by the Northern Sung period. Mi Fu 
menrions a dose copy that he had seen in a collector's hands of the "small Wang-di'uan," 
presumably a handscroll, in which the figures were very well done."® The section on Wang Wd 
in the Hsiuiii-ho hiui-p'u notc^ that "among all his works it was the painting of the Wang-ch'uan 
that filled his mind."'" Wang Wei probably painted the Wang-ch'uan manv time-s, for with its 
varied scenery, its hills and streams, lakeside pavilions, cottages, and bamboo grooves, it was a 
world in miniature, able to tumish him with an inexhaustible supply ot themes. In the tenth 
cenmry die landscapist Kuo Chui^-shu painted a version of the Wang-di'uan (whether based 
on an original of Wang Wd's we do not know) which became the basis of many later versions, 
noubly dut which was ei^raved on a series of stone tablets at Lan-t'ien in the Ming Dynasty as 
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a sort oi incmonal to the master.'' Kubbinus from these stones, which nun have been recut 
several times, reprodute a view ot gentle hills and a wuiduig river, along which the varioixs 
houses, fields, and gardens are dearly shown, often set off by endrdii^ hills in a manner truly 
ardiaic. Of these a^^ved landscapes Siren wrote: "Evcrythii^ is put down with an accuracy 
based on dose obiervation of natuie and reflecting a kind of intimacy that must have been in- 
^nred by a deep attachment to the place." Would that it wcrcsc^ Each seem- is carerully labelled, 
and the end product may not reproduce Wan;j: Wei's paintinrr ar all but simplv translate 
taithhiily into visible and somewhat archaic torni the scenes as Waii'^ Wei Je^crlbed them in the 
li'aiij^-ch 'iiaii Chi. lleyond this there is little one can say about the eiii;ra\ ings, which made liberal 
use of the texture strokes typical ot Ming hterary painting (plate 96). 

Tui^ Ch'i-di'ang in the Hm-yen insists that it was Wang Wd who first used texture strokes 
in hb landscapes. "From Wang Wd onwards the painters started to use wrinkles {ts'm-fa) and 
the flowing ink (or tinted wash) method {lisiiaii-jaii-fd). He changed the maimer of C'hung Yu" 
(a great caliigrapher of the Three Kingdoms period)."- Not only is this highly doubtful on 
historical grounds, but Tung Ch'i-ch ang's remarks on paintings he had seen that are attributed 
to Wang Wei are not altogether consistent. He speaks ot having seen a .S'fic'ri' on (he Riirr in 
Hsiaiig Yiian-pien s collection, which he thought close to Wang Wei, and which had no h'uii 
but only contours (compare plate 97), and a copy of Kuo Chung-shu's version of the Wang- 
ch'uan scroll which had a lot of fine texture-strokes but "vras a common thing and not suflident 
to enable me to fi>rm an opinion about his style of painting."^-^ Subsequent versions of the 
Wang-ch'uan scroll, of which there ire many, have been tonned from a varierj' of elements: for 
instance, imprevsions (chieflv false) ot the .ueh.iie st\le ot the I '.uig Dyiiastv; the descriptions in 
Wang Wei s well-knoun poems; the Ming engia\ed stones (which mav themselves have been 
based on earlier wood-engravmgs purporting to preserve Kuo Chung-sliu's composition); and 
Tui^ Ch'i-ch ang's immensdy influential and yet lai^ly unfounded description of Wang Wd s 
style. A detailed analysis of die surviving late versions, therefore, while interesting in itsdf, would 
scarody increase our understandii^ of T*ang landscape painting. On the contrary, it would 
omfosc us. Their importance is rather as illustrations of the Chinese attitude to tradition. A great 
masterpicx'c is kept alive, as it were, lu^t just by being preserved in the original, but— and often 
solelv— b\' being coiuinualK reborn in new \ ersions by successive generations ot artists. Some n)a\ 
be pedc-strian, others profoundly original: the tirst at least preserve the composition and content, 
the second reanimate it. 

Examples of the more academic version of the Wang-ch'uan scroll are common: among 
dicm are scrolls formerly in the collections of Professors Kobayashi in Tokyo and Kaizuka in 
Kyoto, which Sir£n considers may be late Sung, and which "attempt to suggest by gradations of 
hght and shade an enveloping atmosphere and something of an aerial |X'rspective.""' The scroll in 
the Seattle Art Museum is more complete but less atmospheric.' ' I liere are two later versions in 
the Freer Gallery and one in the british Museum,''* and a deliglutui scroll in the Museum ot Hast 
Asian Art in Cologne, probably <^Iate Ming date, and bearing the signature of Kuo Chtu^-shu." 
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Versions of the reanimating kind arc kwcr but much more inicrcstnig. Ot these, none suggest 
the power of the Chinese literary painter to reinterpret, and so revivify, this hallowed composi- 
tion more brilliantly than docs dte saoll by Wang Yiian-ch'i in the Earl Morse Collection 
(Princeton University Art Museum), of which a detail is illustrated in plate 101. Wang 
Yiian-ch'i explains in his inscription, dated 1711, that it is based on a set of the stone rubbings 
which he had rcceiulv acquired. 

C^hu (liiiiir-h'^u.ui mentions the Wang-ch'uan scroll as it hv hearsay onlv, but he prohablv 
did sec the two-panel screen by Wang Wei with a painting ot green maples, which in Ins ume 
was still in the Western Pagoda Precinct of Ch'ien-fii Ssu in Ch*ang-an. This curioudy is not 
listed by Chang Yen-yiian in his detailed inventory of the pictures in that temple, aldiough it is 
mendoncd in the Hua-tuan, cited above. Both autliors, however, hst the paintings Wang Wei 
executed, in omipany with Pi Hung and Cheng Ch'ien, in the "first precinct from the north off 
the eastern dotster corridor of the main hall" ot T/'u-cn Ssu, Hsiian-tsang's temple in Ch'ang- 
an. Chang Yen-yiian savs that the\ were in plain line (/>i(( /n/i?); Chu s.iys that each artist painted 
one small wall-panel and that ui their time they were considered three unitjue works, but there 
is nothing to show whether or not Wang Wd's contribution was a iandscipc. 

A number of Wang Wd's composidcms survived into the Sung Dynasty and found thdr way 
into Hui-tsung's cdlocrion.^ Few, if any, could have been originals. There were four scrolls 
depicting the scenery on the road to Szechwan, one of the Four Cnyhettrds, one a Travelling amid 

iV/(>/(/;Mii/.^ luui [ 'tillcy>. 

There survive versions ot two river scenes under snow, a subject that Wang Wei never seems 
to have tirtxi of painting. The Chiang-siiaii hsueh-thi t'u (Clearing after Snowfall among Moun- 
tains and Rivers) is not mentioned in Chinese icoonk before the latter part oi the Ming. Tung 
Ch*i-di'ang writes of seeing it in the collecrion of a certain Feng Kui^-shu, and says that it 
had been hidden in a lacquered bamboo tube for a loi^ time and had only recently been 
discovered. Two versions of this exist tcxlay, hotli formerly Ix-longing to I.o Chen-yli; one, with 
colophons bv Tung Ch'i-ch'ang and Fcdl* Kung-shu (prcsuinabK the oiw dial l uni.^ refers to in 
the Hihi-ycii), was tonncrk owned h\ I'rotessor Ogawa ot rok\o: "tiu- ni^t pic-Lived parts ot 
it,' Siren notes, "give the impiession oi a work executed belore ilie Sung period. Judging troni 
rcproducdons (plate 97) this seems a rather ovcroptimisdc estimate. The picture has an andent 
air that is quaint radier than truly ardiaic The brushwork is rather nigglii^ and fossy, while a 
deUberately naive efiect is sought by fiJsifyii^ the scale, as, for example, between the houses, trees, 
and human figureson the left ofthesecrion reproduced. Chu (^hing-hsiian said that Wang Wei's 
landscajvs and pines and rocks were "highlv nidividual in their flavour and personal tone." 
( 'h-ing Yen-yiian said tit him that "he will spread <nit his hues across the plains and bring to lite 
distant irex-s, and the harder he strive-s tor delicacy and cunning, the more he loses contact w ith 
actuality, but he is too blunt and awkward. He depicted the Wang River with a masculine 
boldness of brush ... I have seen a po mc landscape by him in which the brushstrokes were 
vigorous and livdy." Later, Kuo Jo-hsii said of Tung Yiian that "he had a wet ink {dtui foo) 
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inaiiiitr tli.it w.is like Wang Wei's." and elsewhere m the same book, thai W.uig's brushstn)kcs 
were "courtly and virile." None oi these qualities ofbrushwork comes through in the Ogawa 
scroll, althoi^ the compoation, with its stiffly isolated components, does suggest .i possible 
inspiratian in a T'ang or^inaL^ 

The only hint of Wang Wei's archaism in the early literature is the remark of (-hang 
Ycn-yiian that his style "bridged the antique and the modern." Hut this is ambiguous, \t it 
means anything at all: everv groat painter has done that. More interesting is (!hang's use of the 
phrase />(/ sc "to spread out colours. " Not onlv does this contradict the traditional view that he 
was the tounder ot landscape painting in monochrome ink, tor which there is not a shred ot evi- 
dence in any T ang Dynasty source, but it also suggests a tcchtiiquc of painting in broad washes 
of colour such as wc find in mid and late T'ang fircscoes at Tunhuang and in early Japanese 
landscape painting. 

There is hardly anything in the (^gawa scroll that would tempt US to connect it w ith Wang 
Wei. The needle-sharjs luie antl the use ot gold and iimik i i! colours suggest a later pastiche ot the 
I aiig courtK style, the ilrawmg is tinick\ without [icing prcci'-c, and archaic conventions are 
absurdly exaggerated. The version in I ionolulu makes Ic-ss attempt to capture the T ang tech- 
nique, but is perhaps closer to Wang Wd (plates 98. 99). Archaisms survive, but arc partly 
refined out. The detailed overlapping in the rocks along the riverbank is subordinated, while 
there is a more nattiral rai^ in scale fiY>m the larger trees to the dumps of bamboo beside the 
cottagev So. \\ h]'c flu removed firom the T'ang in point of technique, this painting seems to be 
from the hand ot a Ming artist ofsome poetic sensibilitv, and it lirings us rather nearer to what 
Wang Wei stood lor in the eyes ot the Uicrati. Pcrlups, as Yoiiczawa lias suggested, it is based 
on a Northern Sung copy.** 

The picture— judging from reproductions— which most convincingly suggests the spirit and 
perhaps even something of the style of Wang Wei is the Ai'ivr under Snmv, Hsiieh-chi t'u, which 
was onoe in the Manchu Household ooUection and has since disappeared (plate 100). It depicts a 
river bank in deep winter. In the foreground a bridge leads to an open space with cottages in 
which men arc sheltering from the cold, and seem to Ixr drinking tea or wine. Two or three 
figures move silentlv over the snow, w hile a covered boat glide's across the water from rhe cotragi-s 
in the upper lett corner. The picture seems to be painted in ink and colours including mineral 
white, on silk. 1 here is an inscription by Ch'icn-lung in the upper right corner; another, reading 
Wang Wei hsutk-dki / w, in what purports to be the hand of Sung Hui-tsiuig, is on a strip of 
silk attached on the t^t. Sir^n oonsideis that it may have been transferred firom another 
picture. There is an inscription by Tung Oi'i-ch'ang on the mount above. 

Itwould Ix unwise to make more than general comments on this lost painting on the basis of 
a jdlOtograph. It nia\ be part of a larger picture. The coni|>i>sition. however, seems complete in 
itself and does not look like a fr.ignieiit cut troni .i handscroll, although it was probably triiiimcd 
a little along the top border, it might have been a small hanging scroll, although this would have 
been something of a novelty in the eighth oentur) , or a panel from a screen. Likewise, Uttlecan be 
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said about the quality ot the brushwork, especially as there appear to be signs of repainting in the 
bri^ and houses. But in two aspects diis picture seems to be rdevant to a discussion of Wang 
Wei: <Hie concerns technique, the odier— more intangibly—feding. The hmdscapc b set down in 
long, undulating contours formed with broad washes. Less easy to define, but still prcwnt (unless 
the photograph is grossly deceptive), is an intensity of poetic feeling unmatched in any other early 
ChintM' Lintlscajx- painting. Winter has dcstcndcd upcm the riverside; rocks and roofs, nc.ir slopes 
and disr.inr hanks, .ire sottened and united under their blanket ot snow, and the sdeiice of a sunless 
afternoon can almost be felt. Here the painter has gone beyond the torms, and one tecis, tor the 
first time; dnt die means at his oommand are sufTident for the expression of true poetic feeling. 
Just where this Uttle picture belongs in the history of Chinese art it is impossible to say. It may be 
a Uite "Tang or tenth-century work, or of even later date, and the attribution to Wang Wei has, 
in any case, no foundation. Yet of all the known pictures to which his name has been attached, 
this one seems in certain essential respects to bring us dosest to him. 

YOUNGER CONTEMPORARIES OF WANG WEI 

Who were Wang Wei's pupils? From whom did he learn the art? On the latter point history is 
strangely silent, as if to suggest that his talent was somethtt^ more than human; and of his sty- 
listic influence on his contemporaries and on late T'ang painters \vc are told nothing at all. The 
tradition that he founded a school ot landscape painting began with Su Tung-p'o in the eleventh 
ccnturv and reached its culmination in the writings of Tung Ch'i-ch'aiig nearly nine hundred 
years later. There is not a word in anv T'ang source to suggest that this w.is the case. Yet there is 
no doubt that Wang W ei was a member ot a class ol scholar painters whose way ot lite and style 
of painting can, even at this distance, be broadly distinguished from that of what one m^t call 
the crafbman painter, and that these gendemcn artists influenced and sttmulatod eadi other. 

Chang Yin, an official and a noted c^illigraphcr, was one of the amateur painters who may 
have felt his influence. He was, with Wang Wei. the poet Li Ch'i, and others, one of the Friends 
ot Poetry, Wine, and P,iinting {Sluli iliiu /(Ui-ch'im; chili j-r/).*** Clraduating in 725, si.x years atter 
Wang Wei, he remained an active painter into the reign ot Tai-tsung (763-780). Wang wrote a 
couplet about his draft script on a screen; Li Ch'i composed a quatrain on Wang's painting of pear 
blossoms an a wall. Little dse is known about him as a landscape painter, except diat his Excursion 
in the Mountaim in Springtim was in die collection of Chia Ssu-tao in the Sung Dynasty.*' 

Possibly Wang Wei also influenced his friend Pi Hung, who rose to be president of the 
Crown Prince's secretariat.**-'' Pi Hung did wall-paintings, in company with Wang Wei. in 
Tz*u-en Ssu, and painted pines and rocks on the walls of a government ottice in the north cloister 
corridor ot Ch"ien-fu Ssu. Tu Fu wrote a niovnig poem on a painting ot pine trees by Wci Yen 
which opens with these lines: 

How few people in the world can paint old pinettees? 
Pi Hui^ is already old, Wd Yen still young . . . 
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And C^haii!; Ycn-vii.ui rcoiriK that l*i Hiiiit];'s trees and nxks wore still highly regarded in 
Chang's time; he compares his pine trees with chose ot Liu Shang, a toilowcr ot Ciiang I sao 
discussed below. A few of Pi Hung's works survived into the Sung Dynasty. There was a. pamring 
of rocks and pines in Hui-tsung's collection,'* and Mi Fu noted having seen a ''strangely archaic" 
landscape of his in the collcxtion of the Soochow official and poet Su Shun-ch'in (]008>1048), 
carrying an inscription, perhaps by the coUector: "the free movement of his brush is daring and 
hazardous."" 

CHANG TSAO 

In the history of Chinese landscape painting, the earliest name of major importance that comes 
to the mind of the student, Chinese or Western, is probably that of Wang Wei. So dear an 

image docs he present, indeed, chat it is often forgotten that in the T'ang Dynasty he was not 
r^arded as exceptional, and that his cnomious reputation is almost entirely the creation of 
scholarly critie> and historians ot the Smig l">\iiast\ and latei/"'" II one eoiild transport oneself 
back, to Ch ang-aii in about the year HOU and ask one s eonnoissem tnends who was the greatest 
landscape painter of recent times, the name that would most likely spring to their lips would not 
be that of Wang Wd, however, but that of Chai^ Tsao. 

Nothing is known about C^i^ Tsao's early Ufe. His personal name was T'ung, or 
Wen-t 'ung.'^ He was a nun of Wu-hsing in Kiangsu. home of many distinguished artists down 
the centuries, but whether he was aetualK born there is uncertain. His southern ancestry, 
however, might help to aeeonnt kn his tree stsle and his unconventional attitude towards 
landscape panuiuL;. \ le must have been in (di'ang-.ni ni the w niter ot 755-756. if a innth-eenrur\' 
miscellany on events m the reign ot the hnipcror Hsiian-tsung (7 13-756) is correct m saying that 
he was cat^t there during the An Lu-^n Rcbellton widi Wang Wei and Cheng Ch'ien and 
held with them for a time under house arrest in the former mansion of Yang Kud-fei s brother 
Yai^ Kuo-chui^* To have been in the company of these two great elderly poet painters 
SU^c-sts that his position aincMi^: the elite must by that time have been well established. 

Chang Tsao was a friend and protege ot Wang Wei's intluential brother Wang Chin, who 
recommendal that he he app)inteil I tonorarv Auxiliarv Seeretar\ in the Bureau ot Saeritiees and 
Ycn-t'ich p an-kuan (Judge? in the adnnnistration ot the Salt and Iron Monopoly). Chang 
Ycn-yiian says that as a result of a conviction he was demoted to Marshal (ssu-ma) in 
Heng-chou in Honan, then transferred to a similar post in Chung-chou in Szcchwan. It is not 
certain when this happened, for according to Chang he was in Ch'ang-an during the rebellion of 
783 and had to flee for his life. Alexander Soper has interpreted the texts as implving that he ended 
his lite in e.xilc,**" but the order of events is not certain. All that can be s.ud is that he appears to 
have been an established artist ni 755 and was still active ni 783. Where and when he died is not 
known. 

Chu Ching-hsikn calls him ^a gentleman and a writer." What purports to be the preface of 
his Hutching (The Realm of Painting) is preserved in the early Ming painter Wang Fu's 
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miscellany, Sliii-luui clnuui hsi-iii, but ic is ot questionable authenticity.'"' Had it survived, the 
Hui-ching might have been an extremely interesting source on early Chinese landscape painting, 
for Chang Tsao was remarkable both as a personality and as a painter. This account by the 
Szechwanese Tan^ poet and recluse Fu Tsai gives us an impression of the sort of man he was: 

When it oomes to painting, Chang Tsao embraced all wtdiin himself and was without rival in 
the workL Only for those hi^ oflficials who u;cnuincly and sincerely desired his work would he 

paint. He would go to enorinoiis trouble in Iiin e.irL-hilK wiK^hcd and measured work. His p.iintii^ 
were oticrcd as gitts into the homes ot the uubilit) , and other people could not lie and pretend they 
had seen his work. In no time at all, he was demoted to the post of Marshal of Wu-Ung 
commandery. He had no official work there, and plenty of leisure time. So the local gentry were 
able bit b\ bit tci :icquire his paintitii^. 

A gentleman of Hsing-chou spread a feast in his house. The deep porch was richly decorated, 
the wine cups and food dishes were fine In the courtyard there were bamboos scattered in the sunlit 
ail^det^tful scene. The tn.ister, spoili,*! with the generous gifts of Heaven, suddenly appeared at 
the p.irtv, roughly deniandmg ircsh sitk ti) dis|il,i\ his extraorc!iii;ir\ ;irt. The host u.ithercd his robes 
alxiut hull, got to his tcct and answered hini with a shout. On that occasion there were twenty-four 
guests, seated to left and right, who heard this (encounter). They all stood up and stared at Chang 
Tsao. Kight in the middle of the room he sat down with his legs spread out, took a deep breath, and 
his iiispir.itioii began to issue forth. Those present wen- .i.s startled as if lightninu \\ erc shooting across 
the heavens or a whirlwind sweeping up into the sky. Ravaging and pulhng, spreading in all 
directions, the ink seemed to be spitting fixim his Dying brush. He clapped his hands with a cradcing 
sound. Dividing and drawing together, suddenly strange shapes were born. When he had finished, 
there stocKl piiu- trees. se,il\ uid riveti, er.ig>' steep and pri.xHpitoiis. cli ir w.iter and turbulent clouds. 
He threw down his bru.sh, got up, and looked around in every dim uon. It >eeincd as if the sky had 
cleared after a storm, to reveal the true essence of ten thousand thnii;v 

When we contemplate Master Chang's an. it is nut painting, it is the very Tao itself When- 
ever he was engaged in painting, one .ilre.ui\ k:u u tb.u 1k' h.iti kit iiure skill far behind, His ideas 
reach into the dark mysteries ot things, and tor him, things lay not in the physical senses, but in 
the spiritual part of his mind. And thus he was able to grasp them in his heart, and make his hand 
accord with it'* 

Among Chat^ Tsao s friends and admirers vm the poet Po Chii-i, who wrote a **Hua-chi" 
which is an encomium on his extraordinary gifb but says little of substance.** Po Chii-i speaks of 
his heavenly endowment, his apparendy effortless performance, how there were no flora or &una, 
no eH'ects ofscalc or recession, that he could not render. His \\ ork v\ as Uke that of Creation itself, 

and what he gras|H'tI in his mind he transmitted through his liaiul. 

The poet Yuan C hen (799-831) expressed the same sort ot tccling about Chang Tsao m his 
poem on a painting ot pine trees: 

WIkm CIkuil; Tsao painted old pine trees. 

He alwa)s grasped their true spirit and tornr. 

His green needles sweep Uke brooms in the spring wind, 

Amot^ the master painters of today 
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buch cxiraurJiiury cflbcts arc nowhere to \x found: 
Their thin branches do not have this (rcedom. 

Their stublx>rn trunks merely stand up m i u ■ :i a!id stiif. 
Now I le.ilist- th.it it ^ hard ioi people with dusty minds 
To depict the essence oi clouds and mists; 
So I will go to Che-yang-shan, 

And there, deep in the mountains. I will sec the real thing.*' 

Chang Tsao's landscajx> were ahead) much sought after in his htctnnc. Chu Clung-hsuan 
said that in his own time there were many of Chang s screeiu in private collections, that he could 
ask any price he liked, and that even fragments or unfinished paintings were in demand, Chang 
T<t;io had been a frequent visitor at Chang Yen-yiian s house in the latter s grand&tfaer's time 
and, Chang writes, 

as a result, (herL' are many of his paintings in in\ home Once the\ eonnnissioncd him to p.iint eight 
scrivn pam l>> nt l.nulseapo seenes. This ua-. at tlu- l''iiii;-\ iiaii hloek in C -h'aiii:-an. Hut before he had 
finished with the nik-breaking (jui-iiio)^ the reKlhon ot ('hu Tz'u (783 a.i>.) broke out and 
the capital was thrown into cunnoil and disorder. Tsao lost no tunc in miming away, and when 
people of the household saw his paintings still on the stretchers, they hurriedly took them down.*" 

Chang Ycn-yiian tells the sad story of Li Yo, auxiliary secretary in the Board of War and an 
intitnate friend of his grandfather's, who was a passionate lover of painting and longed to buy 

some panels of rocks and ccdai-s In Chang Tsao that he had heard were in a certain gentleman's 
OoUeaion. Hut he found to his horror that the yoinii^ w ife had b(.>iled most of the rolls of silk 
{prcsumablv to u;et the ink out) to make hnings tor diwcs. and all he ;^ot were two strips with 
tw o cedar trees a:id one loek.^" He sighed and lamented over this tor a lon'j, inne. and composed 
a Hiii-iiiii clii. Record ol the Boiled I'aiiiiings. "Although this goes ver\ deeply nito Chang 
Tsao*s idea about painting," Chang Yen-yiian regrettably condudes, "I am not induding it 
here." 

That Chang Tsao's style of painting was striking indeed must be evident &om the foregoing. 
Not even copies of his work survive today, but it is possible to obtain an impression of his style 

and technitjiie troin early writings. He was most skilled in the painting of trees, particularls pine 
trees, ("haiii: Yen-yiaan relates that I'l I linitj. senioi president ot the (irand Secretariat ot the I leir 
Apparent, had commanded the greatest tame in his time, but w hen once he saw one ot Chang 
Tsao's paintings, he was greatly surprised to see diat the master only used stumpy brushes or his 
bare hand to spread the ink on the silk. So he asked Tsao from whom he had learned to do this. 
Tsao replied: *'Outwardly nature has been my teacher; but inwardly 1 fiiUow the springs of 
inspiration in my own heart," At this, we arc told, I'i Hung laid down his brush. 

('onsidenng how intimate C^haiig Yen-yliairs taiiiiK had Ixen w ith Chanty Tsao and how- 
well he knew the p,nnter\ wurk, he h.is tlisapjx)intini;l\ little to s.i\ .iboiit t'haiiii I sao's 
landscape lechimjue. In his chapter ot the MiUi^-huii clii on the painting ot mountains and w ater, 
trees and rocks, he writes: '"The representation of trees and rocks became (really) subtle with Wei 
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Yen, and Chang T ung exhausted its pussibilitics. I ung could work with a puipie tipped brush 
widi a blunt point, and he robbed on the colours with the pahn of his hand."®^ In his work, 
Chang goes on, arc ingenious decorative effects, yet outwardly they seem to be carelessly done. 

Chu Ching-hsiian, on the other hand, gives so vivid a jncture of Chang Tsao's style that diese 
lost masterpieces almost appear before our eyes: 

He painted pines and rocks and landscapes that were higlily prized in their day. It was only in 
pine trees, however, that he surpassed all others, of any period. His brushwork was handled 
dcxtrously; oiicc he took two hriisht's in his hands and used xhcm '•iimilt uicouslv to draw two 
branches, one alive and one dead. The spirit ot the tree seemed contemptuous ot mist atid haze; its 
fercefulncss defied wind and rain. The tangled confusion, the scaly roughness of the forms had 
grown under his hand as though his thougjhts had moved, with the greatest freedom. The Uve 
branch was lush and chaiged with the moist richness of qnring; the dead one was forlorn and 
autumnal. 

His landscapes were rendered so as to give a luxuriant beauty to both hd^ts and lowlands, and 
to superimpose depth on depdi within the space of an inch or two. His rocks were so pointed that 

they seemed re.idv to topple over; his springs gushed out ,is if with a roar. His foregrounds gave the 
impression of pressing against one like a barrier; his tar distances seemed to reach to the very hmits of 
dicsky.*' 

Chtt records diatChai^emcuted hnds(M]x-s in Pao-ying Ssu in Ch'ang-an, remarking that "the 
exquisite cunning of his work warrants his being placed in the inspired chiss." C'hang Yeii-yiian 
also mentions landscapes bv him on the walls of C'hicn-tu Ssu and Fao-vitiu; Ssu, the latter with 
an inscription by the artist.'*^' Even allowing tor the extravagance ot Chu C-hing-hsuan's account, 
Chang Tsao must have been a remarkable painter: his forceful, brilliant eflects with the brush, his 
revolutitHiary tedmiques, his richness of texture, his mastery of tone and depth, his ability to 
infose his pine trees with Ufo. all suggest a painter comparable, in his chosen field, to Wu Tao-tzu 
in his. 

To the information which he derives from C'hu and C]hang, Kuoju-hsii adds this comment 
on his style: "He would set the luMirianee ot boughs in tull leaf against the contorted turning ot 
an old mulberry; both would have their tull measure of design and would be high in cli'i-yiiit 
[spirit consonance] . It was in that that he was ezceptionaL"^ Kuo also tnentimis a painting of 
his of trees and rocks in Chii^-yu Ssu in Ch*ai^-an as though he had seen it: '*Full of peril and 
weirdness." 

By the Sung l)yna.sty. Chang Tsao w xs already becoming something of a legend. Few of his 
paintings seem to have survived until that time, perhaps because so man% ot them were standing 
screens, the most easily damaged and destroyed ot all tormats in Cdnnese painting, whereas 
hanging scrolls and handscrolls were rolled up and could be kept for many years in good 
condition. Moreover, by the deventh century screen painting as an activity of the great masters 
was going out of fashion— Kuo Hsi was one of the kst of its distinguished exponents— and pro- 
gressively fewer nuyor painters (as opposed to decoratois) woidd have looked badt to Chang 
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Tsao as a model. Most o( Kuo |o-lisu's infonuaiioii about him is taken troiii T'aUL; soiitc<.>. The 
painter and toiinobscur Mi I u (1U51-1107) uoicil iKiv iiig M:ai a painting ol his, i'lou'iii{; l\ iiicr. 
Torrents, and Pinetrees, which had a poem in the up(x.-i part in the pa-feit style of calligraph) , and 
a macdiing verse by Chang Tsao himselC"*^ He also mentioned paintings of pines, and of pines 
and bamboos in a mountain gorge, in the hands of private colL u n; s. The collection of the 
Emperor Hui-tsung ( 1 101-1 125) included several pictures ascrilx d to ( 'hang Tsao: two scrolls of 
Pities and Rocks, two of H V/ucr fonsts. and one of a Rcchsc auttd Piiii > and B,inihoo>.^^'- T ang I Ion 
in his Hiiii-cltieii (circa 1320-1330) sa\ s that he had seen excellent paintings ol C'hang Tsao's sonic 
time previously, and lately he had actjuircd his Ctirliinii^ to I'hiy iln Ziilwr in a Moniiitini Pavilion, 
which the Yiian scholar painter Chao Mcng-fu ( 1254-1322) coveted, but which he would not 
part with. Chao Ma^-fo wrote a colophon (or it which ran: "Chang Tsao's pines have become 
very rare. In his scroll the deep level distances are subdy handled, as if one were walking along a 
shady path in the mountains. It is indeed a precious painting.""" Ching Hao. after speaking in the 
Pi-fa-chi oi the new method of painting in broken ink w.isln s that had developed in the T ang 
period, writes of C'hang Ts,io: "I lis trees and rocks are full oi spirit consonance {ih'i-yiin) : his ink 
and brush are richly detailed; the thoughts he expresses are true and lofty; he attaches no 
importance to the five colours; indeed, there is nothing in ancient or modem times that can 
compare vinth him.****** 

Considering how much Chiang Tsao was admired by those who actually saw his paintings, 
his l^cy is surprisingly small. A few tides of paintings attributed to him are mentioned in the 
catalogues of Ming collections.'*"^ None of his works, or even copies of them, appear to have been 
in the vast collection of the Emperor Ch'ien-lung ( 1736-1796). A sure sign of his total eclipse in 
recent centuries by the brilliance ot Wang Wei's reputation is the tact that no Ming or C^h'ing 
painter, so far as I know, ever claimed that he was working in his manner. The man who was the 
foremost landscapist of his day, and perhaps of the whole of thcT ang Dynasty, had become, hkc 
his predecessor Lu Tan-wei, no more than a name in the literature of Chinese paintii^. Yet it 
was Chang Tsao mot i than any other single T\ing punter who prepared the way both for the 
classic, nionumentai northern landscape, from Ching Hao and Li ChViig to Kuo Hsi, and for the 
broad efiects and free handling of ink adopted by the southern masters Tung Yiian and Chii-jatu 

LESSER SOU I HERN MAS! HRS 

Chang Tsao's most distinguishetl pupil was probably Liu Shang, a southern otiicial and amateur 
painter who, Chang Yen-yiian says, "began by modelling himself on Chang Tsao but later 
decidod to create truth in his own way.""** Yet he remained devoted to the master, and penned 
diese lines when Chang was sent away firom Ch'ang-an: 

Green, green the mossy stones 
overkxJdng the arroyo. 
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Curliiig, swirling the valley wind- 
shaking the pine branches. 

So &r in this world 

I have onK met Chaiiij; T uns;; 

Since he has left tor Heng-yang 
how can I know him furtheT?**^ 

Liu Shang was the ideal tvpc o( the sciioLirl\ recluse. The Preface to his collecteti pueins savs: 
"In his later years he retired to Hu-tu-chih at l-hsuig; people would go so tar as to cross over the 
Lake Huai taking paper and ink widi dicm to get him to paint for dicm; and if they got so much 
as one pine or one rock, a wisp of doud or a single crane, they would treasure it as something 
especially precious.**"* Chu Ching-hsiian says that he w as alsti a gmxl Ixunboo painter. In a poem 
that Lit) Shang composed for his painting Pine md Rock, he says that he did a painting ofa pine 
under a cliff in >7if(/-fM0— "water-ink," or ink wash.'"^ This mav he the earliest known reference to 
the teciiiiKjue that was to be one ol the ke\ aehievenjcnts of T'ang landscape pauitnjg (ti)is Js not 
CO say, ot coui^, that u Ixgan with Liu Shang). 

Among these southern masters, who aic a good deal more interesting tlian their northern 
predecessors, was Chang Chih-ho, a native of Kud-dii (Chin-hua) in Chckiang.**** An intel- 
lectual prod^', Chang was given a post in the imperial bodyguard by Su-tsung (756-763) but 
seetns to have retired early and K> have spent ihudi of his life on and around Tung-t'ini; I ake, 
w-here he Ixcaine kiu>wn .xs the "mist and waves fisherman" who never baited his hook, and 
"loved w ine ami poetrv." r.arly in liis career the iireat calliL;rap!ier Yen ('lien-ch'ini^, who at the 
tune wa.1 governor ot Wu-hsnig, otieied t^hang a home, but he refused it. in Yen s collected 
writings is a description of Chang paintii^ when drunk, widi his eyes closed or facing away from 
the picture, maldi^ his brush dance and the ink fly in time to music. The Ming-kua iu records 
that Yen sent him five "fishermen's poems" in recognition of the nobility of his character: 
"Ch.uig Chih-ho thereu|X)ii did a haiidscroll to accompany the verses. He show ed huniaii figures, 
boats, birds and beasts, mist and waves, wind and moon all in accordance with the text and 
rendercxl so .is to bring out their subtleties to the full. So prott)uiui w as its master\ of poses tliat it 
became the standard of cl^ncc for its period." It is hard to imagine these pictures, but perhaps in 
their combination of individaality and detail they were to Tang painting what Ma Ho-d)ih*s 
illustrations to the Odes were to Southern Sung. As an interpreter of the misty tree^dad hills and 
lakes of central China, Chang Chih-ho takc^ his place as a precursor of Tung Yiian; but his wilder 
flights with the brush caused Chu Ching-hsiian to place him in the class ot painters who were 
above all rules, the i-p'iiu aliout w hich more will be said later. I lis painting was evidently tOO 
uncoiiventioiial tor I lui-tsung, who had none ot his pictures m his collection. 

A slightly younger contemporary of Chang Chih-ho in Wu-hsing w as Chu Shen, who 
became well known in the Chien-chung era (780-784) for hb landscapes. 

"All the way from the Vaiiguc River and the lakes up to the capiul." Chu Ching-hsiian writes, 
"there were fiunilics that Uncasuied his wall-paintings, screens and scrolls . . . His rendering of 
precipitous ri^es. and die subtlety of his successive distances; the limpidness of his lake tones, and 
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the spliiucr) look ot hu rock niarkiiigs; the peaks that towered upward under Im brush, and the 
douds that mounted from its tip; the ravines and sombre dq>tlis ^t he set withm an inch or two; 

his intt i i!iini:liiii; uf piiio ,md luinboo groves, and the ^oom or pallor of his t louds and rain; all 
these, though tlicv may have hccn invented In Ins predecessors, were ni.uie In Cllui nuo niddels for 
later generations. This is why he belongs in the top grade ot the excellent class, thougli ni secular 
figuics. bamboos, and trees he is relegated to the competent class."*** 

ChansT Ycn-viian is less expansive, but his verdict is the same. He speaks ot t hu's "rich elcij.incc " 
and notes that "his depths were imposini;. and his awc-inspirini; hlicks iii.untold. Ills r.ipids 
rushed towards you, while his level distances [y^'»y; yiuiii: Soper, 'tar distaiico J earned as tar as 
the eye could rcadL*' 

Two points emerge from these accounts: first, the phrase Mh'tuen ssu Ikh (literally, rock 
markings as though split) suggests a vocabulary of texture strokes significantly richer than that of 

Wang Wei, and a technique perhaps close to that of the landscape in the Nelson Gallery (plates 
106-109). Second, this is the first tinio we are told of a painter whose reputation spread up troin 
the south. .IS distinct from .i scnirherner who maile his reputation in the capital. Tins reintorces 
the view, suggested b) much other evidence, that the C.'hekiaiiii-Kiangsu area was now becoming 
the centre from which artistic influences were once more radiating outwards. 

Yai^ Kung-nan (Yang Yen) was a statesman and amateur painter whose oflida] career, in 
wdiich he rose to be a minister of state, spanned the last quarter of die eighth century.*** His 
&3uly came from T'ien-hsing in present-day Shensi Province, but Chai^ Yen-yi.ian calls him a 
man of Hua-yin, hence a southerner. Owing to the machinations of a jealous rival he was 
kmished at the height ot his carcxT to the extreme south, but died, or committed suicide, at the 
age ot titt) -tivc before he reached his dc-snnation." ' As a landscape painter, he was at no man's 
command. Clhu C^hing-hsiian relates tii at when a powerful minister who had aided his family 
asked, with much hesitation, for a p niumg, it was a month before he could bring himsdf to 
execute a screen "on which," Chu says, '*pines, rodcs and doud emanations were astir with the 
creative power of nature."'" Chang alsti praises his oricm.ilitv, adding: "The chamcter of his 
appearance was refined and degant." Elsewhere he remarks that Yang was &mous for his beard 
and evcbnnvs— "and the emotions of his spirit {\hfii-ih'iii<^) transcendent in their liveliness, lie 
was good at landscapes, w Inch were lottv and rare, eleg.iiu and rich ... I have seen a laiKKc.ipe bv 
him and from it I believe I can see that he must have been a man imposing in stature and 
appearance, yet fi«e and easy in manner."**^ He sounds a delightful man. This is one of the first 
recorded expresdons of the view that a painter's diaractcr is revealed in his paintings and is 
inseparable from thdr value as works of art— a view that became central to the philosophy of 
the tvea-jen-htia bam the time of Su Tui^-p o onwards. 

SOUTHERN EXPRESSIONISTS AND ECCENTRICS 

There were probably southern eccentrics in the first half of the Van^ fi>r there was a tradition of 
southern eooentridty going back to Ku K'ai-diiL But we do not hear of them till after the 
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debacle ot 756; one ot the hrst was Ku K'uang, a native of Wu-hsing who, Chang Yen-yuan 
wryly comments, "did not cultivate firmness ot character.""'' He held a variety of middle-rank 
posts in the southeast and was demoted in 789 to a minor position in Kiangd, after whidi he 
retired to live out his long life on Mao-shan in Kiang^. Chang notes that he wrote a Hua-p*ing 

(Critique of Painting) , whicli is now lost. Apart fix>m this, the cliicf early sources barely mention 
him as a painter at all, though he h.ul ■^oine reputation as a scholar and a poet. 

A later eighth-eenturv author, heiig Yen, mentions a certain Mr. Ku who lived a wandering 
li<e ui the Ta-li era (760-780), lodging ui houses ot the aristocracy, where he was in demand as a 
land.scapist. The remarkable performances with which he entertained his hosts are described by 
the scholarl } I ^ n;^ Yen in his miscellany. Record of Thinfts Heard and Seen by Mr. Irux: 

In the Ta-li era there was a master from Wu named Ku who had the entree into the mansions 
of the nobility because of his reputation as a landscape painter. Whenever he painted, he would first 
^>n»d out several dozen strips of silk over the floor, then he would grind the ink and mix his 
colours, and set them read v in separate pots. He would then have a number ofinen give ten or more 
blasts on the horn, take the ink, and pour it over the silk. Next he would pour on the colours. Then, 
taking a long kerchief or turban, he would place it over the parts where he had spilled the ink, have 
someone sit on it, gra^ hokl of one end, and drag it round and round in drdes. After he had 
dragged it all over, he would once more take brush and ink and, following the forms thus produced, 
transtomi them into the shapes ot mountains and islands. Now painting is a tran<]uil and elegant 
affair; but l^r. Ku doses his eyes and makes a noise Ukc someone fating with a halberd. How could 
he be called a master of the art of painting?**^ 

It has Ixrcn su^estcd that the exhibitionist Mr. Ku was Ku K'uang himself. It is hard to believe 
that K'uang, in the midst of an official career and nine or more years before his disgrace, could 
have stooped to supporting himself by such means, though it is of course not impossible. The 
secdon on the ecoentric Wang Mo in the Ming-hua cki says that a certain Ku was his pupil; this 
was probably the same man. If on the other hand it were the distinguished poet Ku K'uang, 
Chang Yen-yiian would almost certainly have referred to him by name. 

Mr. Ku may have got his wild ideas from the painter Wang Mo (Ink W.ang), or Wang Hsia. 
Nothing is known ot Ink W ang's unguis; but presumably he was a southerner, for we read in the 
Mmg4ttM chi that he moddled himself on Hsiang Jung— w ho, there is reason to think, was a 
native of Kiangsn-and that as a young man in T'ai-chou in Kni^u he learned to use the brush 
from no L^s than the scholar poet Cheng Ch Kn.*** When Ku K'uai^ was director of the 
Chih-hsin-t'ing (pcrhap the coast guard ) . Chang Yen-yiian writes, "Wang Mo requested a post 
in the coastal patrol. When he was asketl w h.it his pnqxKc was, he said, "I want to observe the 
landscajx-s of the sea' fa literal rranslarion ot the phrase luii-Lliini\; .JiiUi-.-liiii; perhaps he meant 
merely the .scacoa.stj. liui he oiiU held the post for half a year and resigned. After that his 
bnishwork became wonderfidly expressive, and Master Ku became his pupil." Wang Mo loved 
the bottle; and, according to Chang, he was good at painting kndscapes, pine, and rodts. 'When 
he was drunk he would dip his hair in the ink and paint by butting his head against the silk. He 
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died at the cud of the C'heii-\ i'laii era (7S5-S()r) ) m |uii-eliou iii Kianv^su. "When thev lifted his 
cortin it seemed as it it were empty; everyone said at tiie time tliat he must have become a spun. 
Chang says that he gpt his infermatioti ftom his cousin Hon, who knew Wang Mo well; but 
sur^msii^y he adds, **I don't consider Mo's paintii^ anything very spedal." Indeed, Chang 
considered his paintings "wanting in the lofty and rare," that is, not in the best <^ taste; but he 
adds that they still had a vogue in his rime. 

('lui ('hiiig-hsiian's description ot Waiii; Mo's teehniciue is more vivid and interestiiii;. 
Whether u is haseil on hearsay, or whether as a youiiij; man he aetualK saw one ot these 
pcrtormance-s, we are not told. After noting that Wang Mo spent much ot his hte in wandering 
among the rivers and lakes of the south, Chu writes: 

I here was a good deal ot wildncvs in hini. and he luvcd wine. When he was ready to paint a 
hanging picture he usually began by drinking;. When he was drunk, he would spatter ink on it, 
bughil^and singing all the while, lie would kick at it. smear it with his hands, sweep his brush 
about or seriih w irh it, here w irh pnle ink there w ith dark. Then he would follow the conf^ratiom 
thus achieved, to make mountains or rocks, or clouds or water. 

The reqponse of hand to thought was as swift as creation itself He would briiij; out clouds and 
mist by his drawii^ or create wind and rain with his washes, with a godlike cunning. One can look 
dosely and see no trace of the ink blots, a fact that everyone fmds most remarkable.^^* 

The compilers of the Hsiiau-ko km-pu more or less repeat thb acrount, noting that his 

contemporarie's called him Wang P'o-nio, Wang the Ink Flingcr.'-'" \'\\o of his pictures were in 
Hui-tsungs colleetion: one of a Han recluse. Yen Kuang Fishiiij^, the other Shiiely l^hies. To have 
been acceptable to I liii-csimg, these nnist have Ix-en untypically conservative in technique, 
particularlv when we consider that the I niperor tound even Kuo I Jsi's work unpalatable. 

We ow L- to the poet painter Ku K uang what seems to be the only surviving reterenee, (.juoted 
in Chapter 111, to an obscure painternamed Fan Shan-jen, whose huidscapcs seem to have had the 
power of transporting the viewer beyond the bounds of the picture itself^^* 

MONK PAIM I.KS 

Fan Shan-)en sounds, troni his name, like .i l aoist reelusc. hi view ot the important part rh.u 
monk painters piayed later in the more e.xpiessionistic and philosophical tiadiiioii ot landscape 
painting, it is noteworthy that Chang Yen-yiian mentions at the end of his book a group of 
landscape painters who were, or became, Buddhist or Taoist mcmks; he had direct knowledge of 
the work of several of them.^ None of them seems to be mentioned in any other early sources, 
and none seems to have practised the outlandish techniques I have just been describing. Hou-mo 
('h'eii-hsia, for example, "excelled m fine and close work. " C^haiii: also mentions Cheni^ T'ini;, a 
man ot "delicate r.aste," l.iani; 1 Isia, 1 Isiaiii; fuiig. and Wu T'ien. Wu T'ien wrote a Hi/.i iluiii- 
iliui III, now lost. 111 which he recorded and discussed the paintings on silk that he had done in 
his hfetime; there were several hundreds of them, and people thought this wonderful Once he 
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said: "In my sleep a fair)' came and taught nic how to panit." Chang calls him "dangerously 
ii^enious," and nys that he liked to paint "strange rocks in spirit and form deep and dangprom; 
he could do clouds airy and Boatii^.** 

Cliaii:! Ycn-yiian also mentions a monk "of recent rimes" from K'uai-chi named Tao-fen, 
whose l.ir. 1 H ipt s were of a loHy nature, and who "excelled in refined and dose work." But 
cvidenilv liis ^t\ Ic was vcrv dirtcrcnt troiii that of the eourt artisan painters, or it would not have 
elicited these lines from Kli K uang, with then' piavtulK nii.taph\ steal hegnniing and ending, 
toying with the Buddhist idea that what is visible— I ao-ten, and the full moon on the night of 
the mid-autumn festival— is therefore illusory: 

The true monk in the mirror says to the "real" monk Tao-fen, 
I will not bow to Chu Shen or Li Ssu-hsiin. 
Clear and level, Lake Tuni^-t'ing is spread out 

With ink and brush In.- dots out the elouds of Tsang-wu (in Kiangsi). 

Now let us look at the night of the fifteenth month 

And beneath the foil moon see the moontains as if they were in a painting. 

Chang Ycn-viian saw in the southern hall ot the connnandcrv of Wu-hsing two w ilK with 
paintings ot trees and rocks. The composition, he considered, was like I ao-ten s, but a vamen 
official explained to him that a pupil of Tao-fon s named Hsii Piao-jen had painted them. 
"Now," the ofikaal said, "he is livit^ near the border of our commandery: he is not yet enfeebled 
by age, and his strength of brush is still vigorous and spirited." They jnt for the old man, who 
came and said that these were the best things he had ever done. He proudly pointed out his single 
and dcniblc strokc-s, and his curved and broken \mcs. "No sooner had he fniished his composition 
than [he tound that) he had mysteriously arrived at wonderful cfiects."*-'* Chang goes on to give 
his own impressions ot the paintings: 

The two walls just referred to arc works in which the .trtist realized his aim and arc [therefore] 
profound and wonderful. When one beholds the deeply concealed mists and rapids, the obscured 

and hidden eaves and springs, the dragon roots coiling their vcales. the dizzy trunks towering over 
green |hills|, then il! ihat is ofa heav\ sul>stanee falls [it the grotnul and a blue whirlwintl fills the 
hall. On the tea hills ot Wu-hsing the waters rush and the rocks arc strange: the ri^ion suited the 
nature [of the artist] , so that some one asked him to go among the hills and had him draw the 
Gorge of the Bright Moon from nature. Taking advantage of this occasion he set forth in writing 
what he had seen, in order that there iniglu Ik' the wurds of an appreciative person— such that 
chose wiiu knew it inighc sinile [wich sacisljction], and [even] those who did not would clap their 
hands [in admiration]. 

Hsiangjung, whom Chang Yen-yuan calls in this section a really per\ rise c haracter, was one 
of the first of this "second generation" of eccentrics, active ui the second quarter of the ninth 
century. Chang says he was "crossgiained and astringent."*'" Oiing Hao in the Pi'fa cki wrote: 

Hsiangjung, the hermit, painted trees and rocks hard and coarse, bat without clearly indicadi^ 
didr angubr cig/s. He obtained the secret of mysterious trudi only in the usa^ of Ink, and he has 
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no ihMic in the use ot Brush, i iuwcvcr, hu> mind was uncrainnic-Ucd thai he never lose ihc bpintual 
atmosphere of the true essence of tlic Univeisal* and with this basic, truthful atmosphere domin- 
ating, he niuiugod to reduce the seductive quality [which is otherwise characteristic of bonelen 
painting]. 

In diis respect, C^ng Hao compares him to Wu Tao-tzu, whose merits were the oppotdte. By 

"anyiilar cdgps" (liing Hao presumably nicam the faceted, linear style exemplified by the 
landscapes on the walls of the tombof 1-te (pl;ltt,^ 34-37). Hsiang Jung's style, therefore, which 
held the balance Ivtween the honelcw and the Inicar. cm he said to have \wu tn\\\ painterly. The 
verdict ot the Hsiiiiii-ho hua-p'u is one ot i;riidgint» admuMtion: "His brushwork was dry and hard 
without warmth; consequently all the connoisseurs ridiculed his harshness. But hLs peaks were 
cqiocially awc-inspinng, and there was no one like him.**^' None of his pictures is mentioned in 
texts before the HsMn-ho hua-p'u, whidi notes two in the imperial collection: Pines and Peaks, 
and Rtcluse amid Pines in Winu r. His son and grandson arc known only through references in 
poems by Fang Katl. Of the landscapes of his son Hsiang C'hu, who lived in retirement at 
T'ien-t'ai in Ki.mgsu, Fan;^ Kan wrote: "The places where [the ink was) splashed were then 
connected into black recesses and caves. Hsiang Hsin, in the opinion oi Fang Kan, even sur- 
passed his grandtather. An inscription Fang wrote tor one ot his paiiuings says that "in the dis- 
orderly areas of brushwork he reveals his true ability," and "m the light traces of spattered [ink] 
he shows the desication of dustered trees."^ 



LATE T'ANG l.ANDSCAPF PAINTF.RS IN SZFCHWAN 

The ninth ccnturv was a period ot gradually deejx-iiiiig crisis in T ang ciiliure. As the central 
inachiiicry began to break down, relx-llioiis ot increasing trequeiiey and serlou^ncs^, >uch as the 
great popular uprising in Chckiang and the revolt of 874 in Shantung and Hopei, intcnsitied 
economic troubles, producing a xenophobia which (bund expression in the proscription of all 
ibrdgn religions in 845 and the Huang Ch'ao massacre of 878. In 881 the Emperor was forced to 
flee from Ch'ang-an and take ie£a^ in Szechwan. Although he returned to the capital and the 
dynasty survived another twenty-five years, this was the beginning ot the end. The choice of 
Szechwan was a natural one. Remote but not too remote, jTospcrous and selt-contaiiied, tlie Red 
liasiii was mMU)nikal]\ and, to sonic extent, cullurailv a uorld in iiselt. .Atler the establishment 
of the I ang, C^hengtu came within the cultural orbit ot Ch'ang-an, yet it always preserved a 
certain autonomy. As Li Po s &mom lines show, the road thither was long and perilous. Artists 
had been sent to paint the scenery aloi^ die way, but it was not a journey l^dy undertaken. 

After die Tang emperor returned to Ch'ang-an from his f%ht to Chengtu he sent one of his 
militan nMnmandcrs, Wane Chien, to quell a revolt in Szechwan. Having done so, Wang Chicn 
remained iii C'heiigtu, and b\ 891 C'h'ang-an was so powerless that Wang Chien was able to 
declare himsell king t)f Slui. When the dvnasty tinallv collapsed in 906 he proclaimed himselt 
Emperor ot Former Shu. He died in 918, but the little dynasty survived till it was alisorlK'd b) 
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later T'ang in 925. Thus tor nearly forty years Shu remained a haven oi peace and stabiHty w hich 
attracted ofBdals, writen, and artists not only fn»n Ch*ang-an l>ut from as far away as the east 
coast. 

Even before this» however, there had been a handful of Szechwanese painters whose 

reputations had spread beyond the borders of Shu. Wang Tsai was alread\ a well-known artist 
when the ptx-t Tu Tu visited Chengtn in 760. In the Chen-ylian era (78S-805) he was received as 
an honoured guest In the governor, Wei Kao, so his span ot activit) roughK covers torty years 
from the middle ot the eighth century. Wilham Hung in his lite ot Tu Fu suggests that perhaps a 
neighbour of Tu Pu's had seen his poem about a painting of horses by Wei Yen and had liked it 
so much that he asked him to write, on a landscape painting he had in his own house, the now 
famous "Lines PUy&Uy Written on a Landscape Paintii^ by Wang Tsai": 

Ten days to draw a river. 
Hve days, a rock. 

You must know that ^ooA work cannot be hurried. 

hi (line Wang I sui will leave you a real painting 

Of the marvellolu K'un-lun Mfnintain and Fai^-hu Island 

To hai^ on the white wall of your lofty building. 

From Lake Tung-t'ing near I'a-ling eastward to japan. 

The water between red banks seems to How into the Heavenly Kivcr. 

Through the vapour, the douds— and flying dragons too arc rising. 

I lere the boatman and the fishemian are turning into a harbour. 

These mountain trees are Ix'iuling under wavc% c>rwind. 

Tins artist excels even the ancients in (he painting of distance. 

There must be several thousand miles to a foot. 

I would like to take a pair of sharp Ping-chou scissors, 

Cut down and carry away this half of the Wu-Sung Rjvcr.^^ 

These lines suggest that what Tu Fu saw was not a hanging scroll of the familiar kind, whidi 

he could have rolled up and taken away, but a large panel forming a screen or a partiti in. i 
oomnion format for T'ang landscape painting, as noted earlier. Chu Ching-hsiian writes only of 

Wang I sai's screen painting: 

I iiiyseH saw in ihe audience chamber of tlie late Seeret.iry Hsi K'nei a picture screen {I'u iliiiii^;) of 
two trees above a river; one a pine, the other a cedar. An old wistaria vine twisted around them, 
winding up towards the sky and leacfaii^ downward to the water. There were innumerable 
branchc*s and leaves, criss-cmsii^ curving, and bending, and \ et distributed without contusion. 
Some were dead, others vigorous: one grew rank. aiiotlKr ilrooj^d: tins was straight, that inclined. 
Leaves were piled on leaves, a thousand-told; b^ancht^ divided in the tour directions. It was the sort 
of work that a connoisseur prizes, but that vulgar eyes find hard to appreciate. 

Again at Hsing-shan Ssu I saw a "Four Seasons" painting by him on folding screens. It was as if 
he had brought C!reation itself into the sitting room, with all its ehani!cs of climate and weather, 
with the eight periods and the tour seasons, ail rendered with tiie ultiinate ot subtlety. So tor his 
landscapes and his pines and rocks he may be placed in the excellent dass, top grade.*^ 
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Chu C Jiing-hsuati evidently writfs ofWaiii: Ts.ii's work tumi personal knowledge. Chang 
Ycu-yiiati merely prai^ch his. "cunning anil nicliculousnev\ and s.»ys that he chicHy panitcd the 
landscapes of Shu, "making them Vike openwork carving, so dcq^ly were they hollowed out; 
while their steep irregularity was rendered widi a cunning prccipitousness."^ This is an apt 
description df one of the main styles of T ang landscape painting which became even more forced 
and artit'icia! in the ninth century, if the I uiiIui uil: f rescoes are a reliable guide (plates 87-89). 

Wei Yen was another painter whom Tu In knew in S/eehwaii. lie was a native of 
C;h'anu;-an and may have taken refuge m C'hengiu at the tnne ot the An Lu-shan Rebellion, 
though this is not certain. 1 u Fu met hnn several tnnes, it seems, and one day saw one ot his 
paintings of pine trees which moved him to compose this poem: 

I low niaiiv people in the w orld ean paint andent pine-trccs? 

Pi i lung i2> already uld, but Wei Yen is still young. 

When he wields the brush it is as if a steady wind stirred their branches; 

All who enter the hall are inuved and astotiished at the beauty of the painting. 

Tliere stand two pine-trees, their bark turrowed and enerustcd with moss; 

Like twisted iron rods tiieir eiitwnied branches reach alott; 

The cradcs show white like the rotting bones of dead dragons and tigers; 

They cast black shadows, like th*vse of thunder-clouds. 

At the foot of the trees sits a barbarian monk, sunk in meditation; 

With shaggy brows and snow-white head, he is trcx* of all desire. 

His robe Ictves his right shoulder uncovered; his &et are bare. 

From among the branchc-s, pine-cones have fallen around Inni . . 

Master Wei! Master Wi i! This is a fortunate nicetint» indeed! 

i have a piece ot tine white sdk from tasicni Szechw an 

Which no embroidery has yet embellished. 

I have already had it smoothed so diat it gleams pure and Iresh; 

1 you, Sir, to let fly your brush and paint mc a taU straight pinc.*^ 

Whether Wd Yen obliged we do not know. Chu Ching-hsiian says that he was xmiethii^ of 

a redusc, that he was a good painter of landscapes, banibot», and trees (an art which he probably 
learned from his father Wei Luan), and that he had an "untramnielled"' st\ !e. "With every touch 
of the Yiieh brush {presumably a spc-cialit\ ot ("hekiaiig) lli.it he used there wtnild spring into 
being saddled horH.N, or tlgul■e^, or landscapes, or clouds and mist . . . I or his niouiuains he \\ ould 
lay dow n his ink with a circular motion, ior water he would rub with the t^at ot his hand. He 
adds, surprisingly, that "by exploiting to the full such subtleries," he achieved a high degree of 
realism! 

Chang Yen-yiian's description of Wd Yen s art is vivid. He 

workeil with a ferceful bnuh and a lofty style. He was good also ac doing small-scale horses, cattle 

or sheep, among mountains and plains. People gi lu i.illv knew Yen only .is a horse expert, and did 

not reilin' tli u his piiiiN .uul ioek\ were even tiiu i. In die sp.ici- ot an inch or two (he would give 
youj a thousand fathoms, with serried boughs collecting shadows. His mists were a thai blurriness; 
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unc !>L-cnicd [cu licarj the iioim.' ut iiis rain stonns. In liu cuiiturtiuiis all possible use was made of 
baidiiig and over-ardiing shapes; in his meanderit^ he exploited fenns like twisting dragons to the 
limiL*" 

He seems indeed to have been a worthy fi>rerunner of the great masters of the tenth century, and 
it is surprising that Ching Hao does not mention him. Evidendy his works were admired in the 
Sui^ Dynasty, for there is in Peking a picture entitled .-1 Hinniml ILnH> in j LdiiJM-dpr that 
purports to be a copv by Li Kung-lin ol one of his scrolls. Among Wei Yen's paintings in 
Hui-tsiiii'j;\ collection wen- scvc r.il Horsf^ iti a iMiuhcdpc, P\ih-> lUid RocL's, Hcrdiiii;^ Coftic, and .1 
MoiiL l'>iiii\i'Ji ii Pine 'I'rtr: there was also a picture entitled Reihiin^; ihc lahlt !.^-^'' Mi Fu noted 
that the great eleventh-century calligrapher Ciiang Yu-cheng spent a year acquiring a painting 
attributed to Wd Yen, of an old cypress tree in which the branches intertwined in a very strangle 
manner like serpents or dragons, and the stones were roughly wrinkled, **&r beyond the 
Ordinar\ 

The / 1 lh>u ming-hua hi mentions a number of other painters active in Szediwan in the ninth 
ccnturv. I hev too are shadowy figures, but all, for one reason or another, are worth ai least a 
mention. C h'ang Ts'an. a native ot Ch'ang-an who came to ( 'heninu in the .S(>l)-874 era, was 
noted chiefly ior his Buddhist and Taoist tigure subjects, which included at icast two paintings of 
the Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove.^ Landscape backgrounds of some kind— like his Lao Tzu 
Qossing the lifting SanJs, which conjures up images of the sweeping washes of late T'ai^ 
wall-painting at Tunhuang, and his Pilgrimage to the Five Sacred Peaks— must have been included 
in some of the frescix s painted in Buddhist and TacNSt temples in Chengtu by the Taoist monk 
Chang Su-ch'ing. But he was chiefly a painter ofTaoist immortals, and of spirits of the hills and 
streams. I he l-chini iiiiiio-liuii hi savs that while still a bo\' Chang saw main Sui and T'ang 
masterpieces in a patron s collection, so perhaps his style was less provincial than it might 
odicrwise have been.*^ 

This list of T'at^ kndscape painters can be condudcd with three men who found sanctuary 
ill Chengtu in the dying years of the dynasty. Chang Hsiin was a Cantonese (a native of 
"Nan-hai")— the first encni ;;nercd in this book— who evidently spent some time in Chekiang and 
Hunan Wfoie going to S/eelu\ an in the 881-88.S era, for Kuo fo-hsii says that he w.as "good at 
painting the mountains ot Wu and the elitfs oK h'u."'*" 1 he H^tmii-ho liii<r-p'ii records pictures of 
Stiowy Peaks and a Perilous Bridge, Hsiich-tcng wei-chan (the wt)rd tlinii reters to the kind of 
bH(%c or path cantilevered out from a diff such as is depicted in Mitig-huang 's Journey, plate 43). 
But Chang Hsiin's most famous woric was die series of three landscapes he painted between 881 
and 885 on the rear vrall of the Ta-cn T'ang (Great Compassion Hall) of Chao-chiieh Ssu in 
Chengtu, called the Moimuiiu(s) at Three Times of Day (San-shih shan). The 6rst was a view at 
dawn, the second at noon, the third at dusk.'" 

1 "lao Kuang-yin was a gentleman painter, a native ot ("h'ang-an who fled to Szechwan in 
tlie T'len-tu era (901-904) and lived there more than thirty years. He was over eighty when he 
died. He was an expert at painting dragons in water, bamboo and rocks, flowers and birds, cats 
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and mbhirs; and he was the master of the great flower p.iintcr llu.uiu' ( hii.ui."- ills own 
tcchnitjuc m painting the fantastically contorted T'ai-hu rocks was sinipiy to dctmc the holes and 
hollows with l^t ink shading; later exponents of the art of painting fancy rocks went further. 
Huang Ch'uan's son Huang Chu-pao would use the tip of his brush to rub in vertical or 
horizontal nurbng^, [add] various sorts <^ inserted pebbles, [and make] everything sharp 
corners and hardness; instead of a sii^le [type, his forms] would be shown like dragons or tigers 
alxnir xn spring.""'' 

Sun Wei {or Sun Yii, as he later ealKxl hiniselt ) is elasscd in the H/iiiiii-lio hun-p'u as a paniter 
of deities, and nitieed I uoist and iiuddinit subjects prcdoniniate among his recorded pictures. But 
while not a landscape painter in the broader sense, he was noted for his dragons in water, pines, 
rocks, and ink bamboo. He was a native of Kud-ch*i (Shao>hsii^} in Chekiang. After living for 
some time in Ch'ang-an he went as a refugee to Chengtu between 885 and 888. He was a man of 
careless temper, wrote Ku jo-hsii, whose purposes and behaviour were marked by a "Uvdy 
purity a ixiheinian \\hi>, though beloved wine, was seldom drunk. 

Shortly after his arrival in Chengtu, Sun Wei was asked to pamt two walls with mountains 
and rocks, and two with drai^ons in water, in the Ying-t'ien Ssu in ("heiigtu. I le was particularly 
noted for his painting of water. 1 le also executed in Chengtu a wall-painting entitled Maswr Fu 
Ou [a Taoist immortal] luith Pines and Rodts and Ink Bamboo in Chao-hsiieh Ssu, the Taoist 
temple where Chang Hsiin had done his picture of the three times of day. Evidently, since the 
Buddhist proscription of 845 it had been the Taoist temples, now undergoing something of a 
revival, that provided the patronage, and wall space, for landscape* painters. The subjects painted 
bv Sun Wei and Chang Hsiin in ( ibao-hsiieh Ssu suggest a new eoinbin.ition ol figures and 
landscape on ,i l.iri^e sc.de. For this Sun Wei was well endowed. I he /-t/ji'i/ imm^-hnii li< states that 
he had two styles; retnied aiul delicate; and dasinng, wild, and loose— though always in good taste 
and never vu^r. Ktio Jo-hsii says "his brush strength had a wild strangeness," and, hke Wu 
Tao-tzu, "his success lay not in his handling of colours." He came to be regarded as the greatest of 
the painters of Shu. Later Su Tung-p o, who must have seen his wall-painting;^ in Chengtu, wrote 
in admiration of his "rushing torrents and ragii^ waves breaking against rocks and twisting 
around mountain shores, adopting themselves to the shapes ot the barriers."'*^ 

After the Second World War a handst i oH. labelled K<io I t'li fl ott\ Kecluses) and attributed 
to Sun Wei in the handwriting of Sung 1 lui-isung, appeared in C.iiiiia. It is now in the Shanghai 
Museum. Ch'eng Ming-shih considers that the subject is not the Four Greybeards in retirement 
at die beginning of Han, but four out of an incomplete scroll of the Seven Sages of the Bamboo 
Grove, and dtes the tomb tiles from Nanking as an important early treatment of the same 
theme."' This may be the scroll listed as the Four Ckeybeards under Sun Wei in the HA'uui-ho 
hiui-p'ii. In execution it is indeed powert'ul and concentrated, yet refined and delicate; but a 
ninth-century date would be hard to substantiate. 
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Jhemes in Sui and 

Tang Landscape Jtiintitig 



In The Birth of LMnduapc Paiiitiii(> in China I tried to rtTonstruct the lost art of Six Dynasties 
landscape painting on the basis of the recorded titles of p.imtinq*. in earlv texts. I did this partly 
because there was practicallv nothiiiL; else to i!;ooii. But in the 1 .uvd, nvnasty, the position is quite 
dirierent. Although the actual titles ot landscape pauunigs preserved in 1 ang texts such as the 
Ming-hm chi and Ming4iua lu arc not numerous (in the case of some artists none arc mentioned 
at all), the number of pictures attributed to T'ang painters in Sut^ and Yuan books runs into 
hundreds. There is no way of finding out whether these pictures were originals, copies, or simply 
works done in the manner, or the supposc*d manner, of the T'ang master. Moreover, the further 
we arc removed in time from the T'ani;; Dynasty, the longer and more improbable do the lists 
become. It is I'll issilslo, on the other h.iiul, to cvtr.ur iischil iiiform.itu>n .iKout the rh.ir.irti-r of 

r'ang landscape painting from a more general consideration ot its subject matter; and tor this 
there is some reasonaUy teUabie evidence. I have chosen for discussion some of the themes that 
seem to have been particularly popular. 

I Hl: WORLD IN MINIA I URL: GA1UJ>1:NS 
AND MINIATURE GARDENS 

This book and us predecessor arc concerned with the ways in which Chinese civilisation has given 
visible form to its ideas about the world. The Chinese have instinctively sought understanding of 
things not so much through abstract speculation as throu^ union with nature, recognisii^ that 
what is visible is but an outward, changing manifestation of what is infinite and eternal. Every 
natural form, therefore, from the little rock on the scholar's desk to the towering peaks of 
Hua-shan, is both a reminder of, and a means of establishing contact with, the Reality that Ucs 
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beyond tonus. Ir w.is Tsuiii: I'inu in the touitli cliuuia who tiist siuruastcil th.it l.uulscMjv 
painting might bcjiist as goo«i a way ot apprehending the order ot things as meditating upon the 
Tao, and this idea has never been lost sight of. 

The view that the visible form, even in miniature, is the path to understanding of the whole 
is fundamental to Chinese art. In the Erh-liang Miao, a temple famous for its miniature gardens, 
Boeisdimann feund this couplet: 

Towers and galleries emerge from die profusion of flowers; 
In a sii^ grain (he whole universe is ooncainod.* 

The latter is a Buddhist phrase, but one well undentood by poets everywhere. Chinese literature 
abounds in desctiptims of gardens and their contents. A famous T'ang enthusiast was the 
statesman Li Te-yii (787-849), who described in dct.iil the garden he created on a hillside near 

Ch'ang-an. In the introduction to his poems on the I' iiig-eh'iian garden he recounts the 
enormous trouble he went to o\er a period ot t\\ent\ \ears lo collect rare plants .uid trees, of 
which he give-s a list, carehilly distinguishing them by class, giving their origin and natural 
habitat, and noting that he had the correct name engraved on a stone k-sidc each plant.'-' Flc 
lovingly describes his Smcy rocks. Some he made into a screen beside a limpid stream; others, with 
markings like "fairies* feet" and **stag hooB," he set before his "Buddha bed." presumably a flat 
slab of rock. The ten poems that fellow his catalogue are dedicated to &vourite plants and trees in 
his garden. 

And lure is Han Yii, in a tribute to die cndiusiasin ot F'ei Tu, duke ot Chiu-kuo, for 

"piling up rcK-k*-": 

Your Cir.ue iv.illy lows the mountnins. you t»a?i- on them from il.iw n u> dusk; 
You were rcgrcttnig that you could only sex- (he mountains and couldn't actually wander 
through them too 

Sti you uave people in the mountains the order to gather together Stones from trie ravines 
Oik lLis these rocks were piled up before your window, and then arranged according to your 

directions. 

Now there arc caverns there hollowed out as if by ^its, and rock walls deft as if by Heaven. 
And you sit all day, among your di& and caves and entertain your friends and relations with 

music. 

Who vsouid have believed thai the rcsiuig place ot a cr.ig (roin Hung or Hua should be so close 
to the mansions of princes and dukes?' 

It matters little to the ChiiK-se philosopher whether his i^.u den is a "real" one or a miniature 
one— p'(irM-f/ji//^i, literally, tray scenery. He derives the same ple.isure from tending and contem- 
plating both, while the same principles of des^ and composition apply to both, the only 
difleraioe being that his wandering through his miniature garden, as throi^h a landscape 
painting, is done in the imagination. On account of the popularity of bonsai, the miniature garden 
is often thou;;lu to be ot Japanese orit^in. tint the idea seems to have travelled to Japan Irom 
China, via Korea, in the sixth century. There is a tradition in Japan that the Empress Suiko (ruled 
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593-628) received a present ot a tairy liiil censer {jw-Juvi lisiaiig-lii) trou: the Kingdom oi 

Kudaia. Wh«n the Emperor Yomd was ill, the Regoit Shotoku Taishi» to divert him, made a 
Katsura kachu literally, cassia wood (fragrant) vessel. He took a basin, and with rocks and sand 
fashioned a landscape wiih vill^;es, to which he added trees and buildii^ He put a censer in a 
chamber covered widl dutch, lit it. .md showed it to the F.mpcror.^ 

rhc [apaiiese characteristically codified the art oftvirdcn design, which thcv had got from 
(.'hina, at an earK staire. A hook oi nictliods ot •lardeniiii: oi the I kian period, Siil^iitciki, tor 
imtancc, sets out preciiic instructions as to how yariiiiizu (guided water, directed streams and 
runnels) ^ould be arrai^ed in garden layouts, and how stones (dioold be fdaced to narrow or 
widen the channd and thus alter the rate of flow of die water, or form an obstruction to cause it 
to veer sharply. For such guided streams the best stones are those so huge they can hardly be 
latdcd on a cart. It is not surprising rh.u the Japanese, who had h irely stepped onto the stage of 
world civili^tion at a time when the older cultures were alread\ seeking their answers to some of 
the fundamental questions of metaphysics, should have found in the cult ot the garden a direct, 
uncomplicated path to the eternal verities. So ihe\ developed the garden, and the aesthetics of 
garden making, with extreme subtlety and care, until it acquired the discipline, depth, and 
universaht) of a philosophical system; but how much of this system is rooted in much older 
Japanese hehe6 is tmoertain, for even the native Shinto religion is replete with ideas borrowed 
from Taoism and Buddhism. 

Comiected with the Chinese origin of the miniature landscape is the cult of the po-<liaii 
hsian(;-lii, in which a fiir\ world was repn-sonted in miniature on the slopt-s of a conical hill 
a-nsrr."' The f;»iry inouiuain cult is also suggested in the "niouiuain inkstone," yen siuiii. In the Si.x 
Dynasties, these miniature mountains could symbolise cither the Huddhist Sumcru or the Taoist 
P'et^-lai or K'un-lun. Miniature mountain landscapes were very popular in the Tang Dynasty. 
Rolf Stein, in his article on miniature gardens cited in note 4, mentions a T'ang sale of antiques 
among which were two little mountains of green jasper which, when soaked in wine, shone with 
a splendid blue-grcvn sheen. Mountains of jade, crystal, or capstone have been popular ever since 
Su Ngo, in his Tii-yivn; r.«i-pivn, described two artiticial mountains ot fragrant wootl, one of 
which represented the world ot the Taoist immortals, the other, sent b) Silla as a present to 
Tai-tsung (probably in the Ta-U era, 766-780), being a Wan-Jo slum (myriad Buddha moun- 
tain). It was a jewelled construction about ten &et high, carved of aloes from Indochina, and on 
it were Buddha ima^ in a setting of buildit^ and natural verdure, all done in great detail with 
pearls and precious stones.' 

The Buddha on a mountain was a natural product ot C'hinese religious syncretism, [ust as 
Taoist sacred mountains Ixxame vaguely contused with the lUiddhist Sumeru, so were the 
mountains the natural place for the search for tJie Tao or for Buddhist enlightenment. In Six 
Dynasties art Buddhist deities were sometimes depicted meditating, or being worshipped, on the 
mountains (Tunhuang, Cave 285, tot example; in day rdief in Maichishan, Cave 133), and the 
dieme remained popular in the Tang Dynasty. Chai^ Yen-yiian records the painted Buddha 
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asscinbl.igc- w ith laiul^c.ijv iloiu- on a wall M C'hini;-ai Ssii in ( "h'aiii:-aii hv the -iovcnth-cciuiirx 
painter Ho Ch'ang-shou, and in the >an»c temple steucb troni the hte ot tlie Uuddha modelled ui 
day by Tou Hui^-kwoJ Yang T'ing-kuang, who once skctdicd a portrait of Wu Tao-tzu at a 
kcture, is said by die authors of the Hua-chkn (about 1320-1330) and the T'u-hui pao-chiea 
( 1365) to have painted his Buddhas chiefly amid mountains and forests; but the T'ang sources arc 
not so specific, merely saying that he speeiahNed in HiulJhist themes and in landscaix^." The most 
remarkable surviving examples of tlK^e Buddlias in landscapes arc those modelled in niches on the 
four sides ot the I'agoda oi I I6r\ Ciji (plates 102 and 103). They are ver\ ]->lasticall\ and pictohaily 
treated, and somewhat archaic in style, suggesting the manner of the sixth eeiuury. 

The potent magic of the miniature landscape is illustrated by the story Su Ngo tells about 
Hsiian Chieh, a Taobt at court in the 810-813 period. It appears that he longed to return home to 
the east, and kept addng the Emperor to be allowed to gp, but in vain. **Now there was in the 
palace," writes Su Ngo, 

a sculpture in wood representing the three mountains on the sea (P'eiig-iai, Faiig-ch'ang. and 
Ying-chou). It was painted and ornamented widi pcark and jade. At the New Year, the Emperor 
went to contemplate it accompanied by Hsiian Chich. The Enip a r rmntiii.; .n r'nig-lai. said, 
"unless one is a superior immortal one can never attain that rei;ioiK 1 Kuan C 'Ir.eli 1.iuv;1k J .iirI said, 
"These three islands are hardly more than a toot liigh; no one can pretend chat they are dittieuic to 
reach. I haven't much power, but I shall try to make a tour for Your Majesty to inspect its beautiful 
and uglv features, its erearures and apparitions." .^t onee he junijvd into the air and heeanie smaller 
and smaller. Then, suddenly he plunged through the doors ot golil and silver. The entourage called 
and called to him, but he was never seen again. The Emperor inis.sed him very much and came out 
in boils. As a result of these events this mountain came to be called "The Island Where the True One 
(C/i( ;i-/Vf;] Disappe-ared." Morning and evening phoenix cranium incense w.is burned before the 
island in homage. About ten days later a report came from Ts'ing-chou that Hsiian Chich had 
crossed the sea mounted on a yellow marc.' 

The reader may prefer the picture of the poet Po Chii-i setting up house in 8 17 in his retreat 
on Lu-shan. Such was his obsession with miniarurr landscapes that one of the tirst things he did 
W.XS make a terrace with a basket of earth, and heap on it stones "as big as \our list"; he then 
made a little lake around it with a ladleful ot water. We can get some idea ot what Po Chii-i's 
miniature land>>cape might have looked like troin the recently discovered wall-paintings in the 
tomb of Prince Chai^ Huai who committed suicide in 684 atid was rcburied in 706 (plate 12S) ; 
two of the attendants are carrying p'an-ching. Another related discovery is the miniature glazed 
pottery rockery with a pond in die Sian Museum (plate 126). The wavc-likc hills arc clothed 
with verdure and stumpy little trees, and several birds are perched on the hilltops and drinking 
from the pool. This charming piece was first exhibited as an inkst<Mie, but is now placed in the 
courtyard ot a pottery model ot a mansion trom a tomb, with which it undoubtedly belongs. 
This is probably a replica of a "lx)wl poo\" p'en-ch'ili. These were so much admired by the T'ang 
literati that one of them was the subjca of a long, rhapsodic ji/ by Hao Hsii-diou, the "P*en-ch^ 
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fu. " Ihc pool he describes is made ot pottery .iiid set in the ground out-of-doors; presunubl) 
there were little rocks (pottery ones) and earth or moss, and the illusion stirred the imagination: 

Thouj;;h the ripples arc strikingly like billows. 

The) \s ill hardly drench and soak an inch of cardi. 

And ctmtemplating it, one could be a vicarious hero: 

FeOows who love bold deeds 

May darkly take up the fanc)' of wading over the Ho; 

Gentlemen who are not yet bored 

Ma\ eovertly cherish in their hearts the wish to plumb the Sea.*" 

The p'ati-chitij^, containii^ in miniature the essentials of a natural landscape, mountains or 
rocks, trees and water, not only gave the artist an object of contemplation, but taught him basic 
principlc^ of conipositiiiti, whith inav have hail a inudi L^n-ater inrtuence on Chinese landscape 
panuing than is generally realised, espexiali) in developing in the painter a sensibility to balance 
and assymmetry, the importance of the dominating vertical, and the relationship of major to 
minor dements. 

The fairy rock was, in itself, a source of pleasure to the Chinese gentleman, both for its shape 
and for its a-ssociatioas. It might he an oddly-shaped piece of stone standing on his desk, or a rock 
ten or more ftx-t hii^h, jaii^ed in outline and tull ot hole's, dredijeil up from the lx-»ttoni of Lake 
T'ai, brought to his garden by ox-cart and there erected at considerable expense, isol.ued riKks 
appear in I ian art, not in gardens, but to suggest a tairy landscape or the setting ol a hunting scene. 
In Six Dynasties and early T'ang art these rocks are still &irly small, seldom more than half 
the he^t of a man. There are a number of examples in the Shosoin (plates 66, 67) and in the 
recently discovered princely tomb paintings in Shensi (Rill, R114, R.115 etc.). The rocks in 
the Shosoin screen are too heavily restored to give an accurate idea of the or^nal technique, but 
they probably preserve the original shape faithfully enough. 

The rocks m post- I 'ang art are hir larger. A fine I ai-hu rock that seems to writhe like a 
dr^on stands in the background of the Eight Gentlemen on a Spring Outing in the Palace Museum 
collection in Taiwan, attributed to Chao Yen (died 922), althou^ it may be of slightly later 
date." The evidence of early paintings, although very incomplete, would support the view that 
by the end of the T'ang Dynast) the fancy rcxrk in a g.mk ii had grow n from an object not more 
than three or four feet high to a huge, tantasticalK - li i| i 1 T'lii-hn sluiii, up to twenty or more 
ttx't high, such as still can be seen today in the gardens ot the Forbidden ( Jty in Peking. 

As the rocks grew in size and complexity, they ottered the painter a challenge unique in 
Chinese art: the delineation of pure sculptural form for its own sake. Because the rocks are pierced 
throu^ widi holes they present relationships between interior and exterior form which did not 
eng^ Western painters and sculptors in quite the same way until modem times. Chinese 
piaoral art is essentially Unear; and it is possible that the gentleman's innate sense of plastic 
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tlirLV-ilniiciisional toriii found its satistaccioii in tontciiiplatiiii; these rocks und its outlet m 
pamtnig clicin— and cvcii in supcrvbiug the carving ot them, tor ottcii the rock^ were nut left in 
their natural state, but were worked on and improved with die diisel. (On the more im- 
mediately sensual plane, this feding for what Berenson called "tactile values" was satisfied in the 
handling of ceramics, and perhaps of jade.) To paint such a rock imposed quite specific demands 
on the artist's tediniquc: on the range and suppleness of his brushstrokes, for contorted oudities 
lud to Ik.- expressed in rwists and turns ot the brush; on his iiKisterv ot ink wash, tor the cavities 
had to be modelled m liv^ht and shade; and on Ins technu al repertoire, tor the pitted surfaces ot the 
rock, Its excrescences and roughnesses, had to be expressed through liis vocabulary ot texture 
strokes. 

In his temple frescoes, Wu Tao-tzu painted "strange rocks that [looked as though { one 
mi^t touch them."" His dghdi-century contemporary Lu Hung painted k'o shih (Utcrally, 
rocks with holes), which may have looked somethini; like those on the Shosoin screen.'-' It is 
itniitiinatc to imagine that C^hang Tsao must have further ad\ meed the art; and by the end of the 
dMiasiy we read tor the first time ofa specialist in painting 1 "ai-hu rocks, fiao Kuang-yin, a 
native oi C'h'ang-an who settled in ( hengru and became the teacher ot l luang C'h'uaii." 

Ihe major breakthrough, however, seems to iiave occurred shortly atter F iao Kuang-yin's 
time. Kuo Jo-hsii, writing of the technique of Huang Ch'iian's son Huang Chu-pao, says that his 
predecessors in pointii^ T'ai-hu rodcs would simply hollow out the potholes Ughtly with ink 
shading, whereas Chii-pao "would use the tip of his brusli to rub in vertical or horizontal 
markings, |add] various sor:s of inserted pebi^!L^. [ inl inike] everything sharp and corners and 
hardness; instead ot a single |tvpe. his tnrii)s| would be shown hke dragons or tigers about to 
spring." ' ' In this lu- tii.i\ well have been iiiHueiieed b\ the unorthodox brush technivjus-N ot some 
ot the late 1 ang individuahsts. liy the early Sung iJyiusty, so complex had these tornis become, 
and so complete the mastery of brush teduiiques for depicting them, that they may have had 
some influence on the devdopment of landscape painting itself, particidarly on the school of Li 
Ch'eng, whose mountains were "hke douds," Kuan T'ung, and Kuo Hsi, whose famous Eaiiy 
Sprinj^, in the Palace Miis. um collection,'" looks like a T*ai-hu rock enormously enlarg^ in scale 
by the addition entrees, buildings, and human figures. 



I KKHS AN!) ROCKS 

It w as 111 the Tanij; period ill at "trees and rocks" became a popular sub|ect. particulariv w ith the 
independent and eccentric painters in ink and wash ot the second halt ot the dynasty. As the Ming 
critic Li Jih-hua explained it: 

In the art offlirDier nu n, du sub|ecr of trees ,iml nnks was quite separate troni that ot landscape. 
The concept ofa landscape, in general, w.is high, deep, and comprehensive in extent. It involved a 
spcx'ifically seasonal atmosphere. In a painting of trees and rodcs, however, one looks at the casual. 
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uncoiisirictcxi brushwork and sees the twisting tucc ot hunuii fortune, the contrast ot meeting and 
partii^. One looks for no more.** 

Li Chih-hua mentions no T'ang p.iituci in tins conncciioii. Inil sjvaks admiringly of Li Ch'eug, 
and of a tradition of tree and rock painting iliai carries on down to Ni Tsan. 

The painting of trees and rocks did not demand the sustained eflfort of diou^t and 
ocnnposition of a complete landscape: it was, like bamboo, the ideal vehide fiir the expression of 
spontaneous feeling, while mon s(^1k1, m h. iin! various in pictorial possibilities dian bamboo 
painting. Like banilx)o, the theme had deep symbolic associations. The tru in its birth and 
growth, maturitx , old age, and death is a s\ nihol of the striving and inevitable end man 
himself; the rock stands lor that which is eternal and immutable. Scholars loved and admired the 
rock lor a variety ot reasons, while trees evoked in the poets intense teelings; Han-shan's "Old 
Tree" is a symbol of personal integrity: 

. . . The world laughs at its shoddy exterior 

And cares nothing for the fine grain of the wood inside. 

Stripped dree of floh .uul hide. 

All that remained is the core of the irudi.'" 

A poem of Han Yu's on the same theme carries both a Taoist and, in the last line, a Buddhist 
mess^e 

Not a twig or leaf on the old tree. 

Wind and frost harm it no more. 

A man could pass through the hole in its belly. 

Ants crawl searching under its peeling lurk. 

Its only lodgicr, the toadstool which dies in a morning. 

The birds no longer visit in the twilight. 

But its wood c»n still spark dndcrl 

It dott not care yet to be only the void at its heart."** 

The theme of rocks and trees is associated above all among T'ang painters w ith the name of 
Chang Tsao. But he was nt>t the first master oi this subject. Yen Li-te h.id [\mued tree^ and rocks 
on a corridor wall of Chiug-kuiig Ssu in Ch'ang-an; Li Ssu-hsun*s rendering of the same subject 
"had an intense forcefiilness."^ Wu Tao-tzu also painted them, although the Northern Sung 
painter Wu Tsui^-yiian is quoted as having said that compared with diose of the deventh- 
centiiry painter Wang Kuan. Wu Tao-izu*s were "superficial and not capably relnri ii"-'- Yet die 
.\liiii>-liiui (III had praised the master's "strange rtxks that look as if one might touch them . . . "-^ 
Chang Tsao w^as the great virtuoso ol the eighth centur\ . After him came a succession ot masters 
in the southeast, all ot whom— and this can be no accident— were also masters ot ink painting: 
Chang's follower Liu Shang, Pi Hung, Wd Yen, Liu Fang-p'ing, the careful craftsman Wang 
Tsai (subject of Tu Fu's ''ten days to paint a pine, five days to paint a rode"), the eccentrics 
Hsiang Jung and Wang Mo, Wd Yen, Hsii Pia-Jen, and Sun Wd. No vestige of the work of 
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.my oftlK-y.- in isicrs survives, and wc arc left to picture it troiii the often vivid descriptions in 
contemporary lucraiure. 

THE FIGURE UNDER A TREE 

One of the common tonvciuionsinT*an|4 [Minting: is ,1 man, or more often .1 woman, standiiij; or 
sitting under a tree. It has been suggcsuJ iliat tins tlicinc originated in IVrsi.i, uu! that its 
ap]x-arancc in T ang C lima is due to the oisniopolitanism ot T ang taste.-' But it is older than 
that. A remote and tenuoiu ancestry can be traced to 1 ian art, \\ here ceriam magical trees such as 
the jj/-.Mj//^>, the calendar tree, and the ling-ckih (spirit fungus) are often shown with men beside 
or beneath diem. Figures and trees have ancient associations in Indian mythology as well. The 
yaltdtim was a sort of dryad or spirit of the (ertiUty of the tree; and Maya gave birth to the 
Buddha while clasping the branches of a siil tu c 

Each of the Seven Buddhas of the Past attained enlightenment under a dirtereiit tree; Vipasin 
under a P-italf ( /i/\'H(i»(/rt siiturolt ns) , Kasyapa under a jN\ agiodha {Ficiis iiuUm), (iautania under 
.III As\atili.i (/■((.•(> rclii^ioMi), and sn on.-'' 1 he tree under u hieh the bodhisattva Maitreya will 
attain eiiliglueiinieiit is the Liuii^-hiiii .■■liii (dragou-llower tree; Sanskrit .\i\i^iij>ti>jhi; botanical 
mkhelia champaka or Mcsua raxburgini); in Six Dynasties reliefs he is often represented seated 
under his tree, reflecting upon his future destiny as world ruler— the atdtude known as the 
Contempladve Prince. Sometimes a Buddha is de^ncted beneath his tree, sometimes beside it; 
while sometimes, particularly in the great paradise paintings, the tree is represented t)iily by a 
flowered baldachin over his head. Even the lower orders of guardians, (ii'iiri]j\llii, may have their 
trcL^, examples Ixing the tour guardians beneath trees on a small pair ot shnne doors in the 
Shosoin, panned m gold and sdver on black lacquer. 

A hanging scroll in Boston depicts Sakyamuni strolling under a flowering mango tree in the 
Jctavana Garden, while the ground about his feet b covered with flowers. The painting, carried 
out in a heavy impasto widi mineral colours and gold, bears the inscriprion "Respectfully copied 
by Ch'cn Yung-chih"— a court painter m the reign of Sung Jen-tsung (1023-1063). Although 
possibK executed as Lite .is the .Ming period, this richly-p.iintcd scene accords in certain essential 
points ol si\le and technajue wuh what is known ot the art ot Wei-ch'ih l-seiig. A detail is 
illustrated in colour in my book, Cluiu>c iiiui Jiijhiin H' . In (New York, 1965, p. 155). 

The man and tree theme has Taoist associations also. When Wei Yen painted a kao seitg 
(lofty recluse) beneath a pine tree, he was suggesting both the theme of the communion between 
man and nature that runs through all Chinese landscape painting and die idea of endurance and 
l<Migevity , of which the pine tree is a symbol. The omvention was already popular in the Six 
Dynastic-s, in, tor instance, renderings of the Seven Sai^es, e-uli ot w hom is represented se-ated 
beneath a distnictive tree,-*' and it survives in Sun Wei s renderuig ot the subject (plate R91 ). it 
was also a tavourite dieine in tomb decoration. Very simple examples are the panels from a 1 ang 
tomb at Astana in Snldang (plate R7). In each a man, possibly the deceased, stamfe oontcm- 
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plating a tree; in one case he is about to chop it down, tvcri cruder paintings depicting servants, 
one beneadi a pine, the other m a suggesdon of a bamboo ^ove, were found in a T'ang tomb at 
T'ai-yiian in Shansi (plates R8 and R9). 

A deii^tfiil version of the theme is the two pairs of %ures painted on paper which were 

excavated by the Otani Expedition at Tur&n and arc now in the Tokyo National Museum 
(plates R85 and R87). One shows a geinlciiian tugtiing at his h.u. while a boy servant holds his 
lett ami; the other a lady with a lonii; sc .irh tollowal bv hi r maid, hi tlie forei!;round oi each is a 
little rock. The trees arc very trt\;ly painted, though it is hard to sec what they are meant to be. In 
the late T'ang Cave 17 (plate R46) at Timhuang are the figures of a woman (from the dress 
evidently a servant) and a monk, each standing under a tree from a branch of which h.ni^> i 
travelling bag and a flask in a leather holder. 

The thenie ofa young lady or ladies standing or sitting under trees, meditating, <» playing or 
listening to music, has come to be considered as typically T'ang. The most h'11lMl^ examples in 
I *ang art are the six screen panels in the Shosoin (plates 66 antl 67). Three ot tlie women are 
standing, three seated; Ix^hiiid each is a tree; to the tront, or to oik ^de, are one or more tancy 
rocks. The present mounting of these panels is of later date, and they are heavily restored; but the 
border and badcii^ arc or^nal, the latter being made partly from old documents, one of which 
bears a date equivalent to 752. Technical and stylistic features of these paintings are discussed in 
Chapter VII. One of the ladies is holding a fly-whisk or peacock feather, another perhaps lotus 
buds. Shimada has suggested that the paintings may have been copied from a Chinese original in 
which these accessories were not properlv understood.-^ 

As T'ang gentlemen liked to identify with the scholarly Vimalakirci, so did ladies find m 
Mahas'rl (Chinese Ta-chi-hsiaiig p'u-sa; Japanese Kichij6-tcn) a symbol ot aristocratic wealth 
and beauty, whom painters represented as a beautifiilly clad lady of the palace. In the Omura 
collection there is a handscroll depicting Kichijo-ten with other deities and pine trees whidi, 
although a twelfth-century painting, is a dose copy of a late T'ang work. Fragments ofa scroll 
depicting l.idio in i king musac under trees were brou^t back by Stein from Turfan. 

The thenie oi ladies in gardens was frequently painted b\ Choii Fang in the eighth century. 
His scroll of Ladies Tuning a Lute and Drinking Tea exists in scvcr.il versions, two of whic h are 
ot early date, though perhaps not as early as Chou fang. Shown here (plate R63) is a detail Ironi 
the finer, and shorter, version in Kansas City, in which the space between the figures has been 
dosed up. Although fixim a Western aesthetic standpoint they appear formally quite isolated 
firom one another, without any ground or background, they arc united by their expectant 
attention on the performer alx»ur to play. The garden is suggested very simply by the rock on 
which the lufanist is sitting and by two small trees, on the left probably a peach, on the right 
pcrhap a pawlonia. I he .same theme— here the ladies are under what seems to Ik a cherry tree— is 
durmingly portrayed in an inlaid pand on a bitva (lute) in the Shosoin. Knowing the ancient 
mythical and symbolic assodations of the figure and the tree we mig^t be tempted to look for 
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thcni luTc. iiut In now this li;is Ivcoiih- a mere pictorial convcmioi), alrhoui;li the tact that the 
figure h so okcn a woman says much about the tree status ot vsomeii ui r aiig China. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Although there arc no records of Han architu tu: .] painters, the evidence of t lie rehefs, engrav- 
ings, and paintings in Han tonihs sn._rgests that the necessary skills were alreadv Kt;innini» to 
develop. From the third to the sixth cviitur\ rhajisiHlie fa poems lii si rijnn e ot the spieiulours, real 
and imaginary, ot the tour eapitals— c;h ang-an, l ovaiig, Chengtu, and Nanking— provided the 
in^iration for scrolls painted by such artists as Shih Tao-shih and Tai K'uei. in what nuist have 
been an elaborate and ^nciful manner. Pdntings of palaces must have been popular in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, for as noted in Chapter V, Chan Tzu-ch'icn, Cheng Fa-shih, and Tung 
Po-jen were all lr.astel^ of that exacting craft— perhaps, as Chang Yen-yiian suggests, because, the 
terrain around the capital was flat and they had no opportunity to paint mountain 1 andseajx-s.-* 
Was the need to stress the verticals in an essentialK horizontal view also one ot the impulses that 
led to the popularity ot towers and tall pagodas ni the cities, and in the landscape painting, ot the 
North China plain? 

As president of the Board of Works under T*ai-tsung, Yen Li-tc was an expert ardiitectural 
painter, as one would expect^ his contemporary T'an Chih-min painted ardiitccture in the 
manner of his master Tung Po-jen. Perhaps he even improved upon it, for the Minf^-liu<t chi 
quotes the monk Ts'ung as saying that T'an's "buildings, towers and terraces were rendered so as 
to distinguish light and shade and tiont trom back [or foreground and background— the phrase is 
ambiguous I . Though one examines all Ins predec essors in turn this man will be ttnmd to be 
unique. ""' Nothing is .said about the actual techuKjue I an tdiih-mm used— whether, lor 
example, he employed a ruler {cki^-kua), as did later exponents of the art; but we can assume 
that he did. What is s^ficant about this passage is that it suggests a new mastery of techniques 
for rendering three-dimensional buildings on a flat sur&ce. In view of the special character of 
perspective in Chinese paindi^ this is of some importance. Did T'an Chih-min evolve, or pertlct. 
a form ot perspective with receding lines converging to a vanishing point? If so, he achieved 
something ipiite new, tor hitherto, reeediiiL; pl.Ule^ had simpK Ixen placed at an angle to the 
picture surface with no dimiiuitioii— on the contrary, the lines might even diverge in order to 
omipensate for the apparent convergence of lines which we know to be parallel. A celebrated case 
of this is the bed in the Admonitions Scroll of Ku K'ai-diih. 

The example of Tunhuang shows that for perspective to appear convincing, it does not have 
to be geometrically correct. The most spectacular surviving examples of perspective drawing of 
die period are to be seen in some ot the celestial palaces in the paradise compositions. The detail 
from the u]'>per part ot the south wall ot C 'a\ e l-tK ( mid-T'.mg) shows a eoiiviiu ing arrangement 
ot buildings, it one traces the receding lines along the edges ot roots and walls one tinds that while 
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they more or less intersect along the central axis, there is no single vaniskii^-point, but a different 
vanishing-point for each pair of lines. These are not random, but are fairly r^ularly disposed so 
that the vanishing-point for the Hnes of the outermost roofi is higher than that for those closer to 
the centre, as this simple diagram shows. 




This is a compromise between the old paralld perspective->wliere there is no diminution at all, 
and which in any case does not work for a symmetrically disposed complex, but is only possible 
6or objects to one side or odier of the viewer-and true geometric perspective, in which all lines in 

the same plane converge upon a sii^c vanishii^-point. 

Wli\ JkI ilie ChitK-sc not use the ^iiii^le vanishing-point. panieularlv m the symmetrical 
paradise con]po^ltuHl where it would present no teehnieal dilhcuhies ;it all? The reason inaybc 
that what is scieiitihcally correct may not be satisfying or convmcmg to the eye. hi the ease of 
Cave 148, &r example, a true perspective would have flattened the converging lines of the 
outermost buildings to the point where all detail would be lost. This would sugg^ that in 
general the primary concern of the Chinese painter was to produce an optically acceptable and at 
the same time an informative rendering of space, rather than a scientifically accurate rendering of 
form in space. This was left to take care of itself, and it the partial application of rule-of-thumb 
techlllcjlIc^ tor su^ecsimg convergence could be applied, the artist might do this, but never at the 
expense ot the .space a.s a whole. 

This point is well illustrated by the criticisms levelled by the Sung writer Shen Kua against 
die great tenth-century landscape painter li Ch'ei^ for, as he put it, "paintii^ his eaves from 
bdow" and thereby preventing himself Snm seeing his building whole. "When Li Ch*eng paints 
mountains, pavilions and buildii^," he writes in his Mmg-^h'i pi-t'an. 
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he paints the caves troiii below. He believes that looking up one perceives the caves ot a pagoda as a 
person on the level giouticl, and is able to see die beams and raften ofits stnicturc. This is al»urd. All 
landscapes have to be viewed frum the "angle of totality to bchulii the part." iiuich in the manner in 
which wi- IcM^k nt ui ,irtitici;il rockcrv in mir j^j.irJciis. !f we .ipp]\ I mcthoti to tlic painting oi real 
niouncaim, we are iiiiablc tu !>ec more than one layer ui the muuiitani at a time. Could that be called 
art? Li Ch'cng surely docs not understand the principle of viewing the part from the ang^ of 
totality. His nuasuiement of height and distance certainly is a fine thing. But should one attadi 
paramount importance to die angles and comers of buildings?'^ 

How tar did Li Ch'ciig in tact towards a tiul\ scicutihc perspective? I'rcsumabiy lie went a 
gpod deal (urtfaer than the partially correct and unrelated details such as wc find in Tunhuang 
Cave 172. Whatever he achieved, later painters, inspired by the desire for "totality,** gradually 
retreated further and further from the kind of perspective he was striving for. But it would be 
risky to attempt any goicralisations about T'ai^ perspective on the basis of what has so far been 
discovered. One painter (in Cave 172, for example) was able to constmct one side of a pavilion 
more or less correctlv Inn could not inaiui^c a whole hinkliiig, still less relate one buildinti; 
correctly to another. Another (Clave 14tS), without applying the rules correctly, was able to 
construct a convincing group. If any I 'ang painter successfully combined both techniques the 
evidence is lost. Perhaps it was the iconograph) of the paradise itsdf, with its hierarchy of celestial 
bdn^ synunetrically disposed about a central f^ure, which is essentially an Indian rather than a 
( Imu-se type of figure composition (there are no Han examples of it), that first Gxced the 
aUuidonnieiit of parallel perspective and the construction of a svsfein of lines converging to meet 
along a central axis: in other words, it was an enclosed space within the wings oi the celestial 
palace w hich created the convention, and not the desire to render buildings as such correctly. 

By the sixth century, painters had discovered that if one shows one side of a building receding 
from the viewer at an angle, the side nearer the viewer (the "front'*) should also recede and 
should not be parallel to the picture plane. There are wall-paintings at Tunhuai^ (Caves 423, 
419, 296, for example) in which all planer of the IniiKlings aiul w .ills recede at an ai^le as they 
should, aiul nt>:iL ire parallel to the picture plane.''- The lines, however, Jo not converge properly. 
On the other h-uul. w hen we exainine large isolated buildings such as the desert forts in ("aves 10.3 
and 217 wc find that whereas the perspective lines generally apjx:ar to converge on a single 
vanishing-point, one wall or roofline is always parallel to the picture planc.^^ The T'ang artist 
therefore, while striving for one kind of optical correction, has neglected anodier. A carefiil 
examination of Chinese ardiitectural painting si^ests that m no case was a truly accurate 
renderii^ in which both the angje of the building and the converging of the lines are geometri- 
cally correct, e\'cr achieved. A conspiaious example of this ^ilure is the decoration on the w alls 
of the entrance shaft of tin- tomb of Prince 1-te, representing triple gate-lowers {ih'iwh), an angle 
tower, and the beginning ot the palace wall. All the receding lines of each separate building lielow 
eye level slope upwards and arc parallel, all those above slope downwards and arc likewise 
parallcL Sec Vang U Oiung-jun mu pi-hua (Peking, 1974), plate 1. 
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"Correct" perspective was not achieved becauM:, as Shcii Kua makes clear, it was not desired. 
Only a static, symmetrical composition such as a Buddhist paradise could make use of the single 
vanishii^-point (or a series of points one above the other on a single central axis). Chinese 
landscape painters kept their priorities in t!ic ri^ht order, mid at the cridcal point where the 
techniques of artists such is Li Ch'eng might have brought landscape paintini:. figuratively, to a 
standstill, thcv dcli!icr.ucl\ rclLt^atal thcni to a minor place. His discoveries, and those of T'ang 
artists such as f iiiig Po-jcn ih.it h.ui led up to tlu-iii, were thus to some extent sacrificed tea more 
Hexiblc, organic, and generalised conception ot pictorial space. 

THE EXCURSION 

The theme of people enjoying themselves in a park or garden is an ancient one in Chinese art, and 
such pictures h.ne always Wen popular. Not onlv did thcv illustrate a favourite occup.uioii of the 
nobility and gentry, but they were idc.illy suited to the handscroll tormat: the stroll thiough the 
palace garden or the excunsion in the hills could carry you as tar as the roll ot silk was long. As in 
an English eighteenth-century park, new delights and prospects opened up at every turn of the 
path; there were small hills from which to enjoy the view, cool bowers to shade you fix>m the sun, 
paviUons in which to take tea and listen to a w .uerf all, boats waiting in case you fek like a turn on 
the w ater. Such pictures could give nothing but itleasure, especially if you unrolled them on a 
dark u imrv da\ or when vou were burdened \\ itli the c.ires ot ofliee. 

Some ot tliCNC paintings were iiunii.ite in scoi^e— just a lew ladies strolliui^ in a park in sjiring- 
time, tor example. At the other end ot the scale is the theme ot the weeks- or months-long 
imperial progress through the provinces, or to a sacrifice on one of the sacred mountum— 
generally Tai-shan. Here, althotigh goide hills give way to pinnacles and gorges, the land- 
scape is never terrifying the peaks m^t read) to heaven, the chasms might be dark and the 

streams raging torreiio; but they arc make-believe, tlie Netting for a glittering pageant. Such 
pictures were caretully done, with much tiue detail, and the colouring was rich and decorative 
rather th.in natural. Mineral colours with goki were appropri.ite. The success ot the artist 
depended upon his anonymity: he did not interpose himselt between the viewer and the subject, 
for to do so would be to break the spdL For this reason these pictures are rdarively easy to copy, 
and it is often very difficult to determine who painted them and when. 

The excursion theme may go back to the tian Dynasty. It is pos.sible that some Han 
wall-paintings and tomb reliefs, generally thought of as concerned with funerary ceremonies, 
actualK represented such excursions." From the third to the sixth eenturs , the rect^rds .ire full of 
paintings ot this theme, some inspired by /k poems. Ku K'ai-chih, tor example, panned a picture 
of the Ht ir-Appareut and his Guests Ramliliiig through the H 'estcni Gardrti ,vi ci dhuir \'ighi; the last 
Liang emperor, Yiian Ti, did a Spriugtime Excursion in a Park on hemp p.ipe: ; and there were 
many more. Two scrolls of similar subjects by the late sixth-century painter Yai^ Tzu-hua were 
amoi^ old paintings which survived into the early Tang. Cheng Fa-shih was expert in the 
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suli)L'ct. .»^ uas I uiii; I'o-joii. and \vc have alrcaih l.lisl■us'^^-l.i in sonu' detail Clliar. I /li-iIi kh s 
irtii'tiliii\> III ^y;n«s^»/[(u< (plates 40-42). A painimg b\ llie early 1 ang archiccctural expert T an 
Chifa-min, Wanderinx in Spriiiji and Enjoying itie Arts^ was still in existence in Chang Yen-yuan s 
time." There was a painting attributed to Li Ssu-hsun in Hui-tsung's collection called Ming- 
Itiunij^ Going an an Excursion in flic Imperial Park;^'' Li w as sixty-two when MinL^-I .uang came to 
the throne, .nul it is just possible that he painted such a picture. It is possible also that this is the 
correct title ol the famous picture in the Palace Museum collection (plates 4V4S) now called 
A/i'h<i-/ji/(I»(J > jininicy to Sim, which seems to represent a pleasuralile exc ursion rather than the 
tragic event ot 755. There may also be sonic connection lx;tvveen these pauitings and others ni 
Hui-tsung's collection: Li Ssu-hsun's Picking Lotuses in the Imperial Park and Gathering MdottSf 
ascribed to his son Li Chao-tao. 

Of the many specialists who celebrated the glitter and pageantry, the excursions and fetes 
chanipitrts of the court of Ming-huang, one of the Ixst was Chani; I Isiian, who often depicted 
the pleasure's of the palace ladies, particnlarU ot Yanu' Kuei-tei uul her sister K'uo-kuo. A ver- 
sion oi his pamtnii: ot the latter lionii: out on a spruii;time excursion {K'lio-hiio l-ii-jfii yii cli'ini 
t'n-cliiiiiii), tornieriv in Hui-tsungs collection, is now in the museum in Sheinaiig.'' (^lui 
Ching-hsiiati says of Chang I Isiian that "the layout of his scenery, with kiosks, terraces, trees, 
flowers* and birds, was carried out to perfection"; and that in his illustration to a poem inspired 
by a^if of the Han poet Ssu-nia Haang-ju, he let "his imagination play with views of winding 
balustrades, kiosks and terraces, golden wells, and wu-t'ung trees." 

Flower painting docs not really come within the scope ot this Lxiok, though we should 
mention Yin Chung-juii;', a tiainter ol^ the last veais ot the seventh eeiiturv ami the early years ot 
the eighth, who was good at l^n Js and flowers and w.is said ui be able to get the etieet ot the "five 
colours" by the use of ink alone. '" Pien Luan w ;is another tlow cr painter who did garden scenes, 
and was a specialist in paintii^ cut flowers and branches.^ The birth of a schod of flower 
painting in the T*ai^ Dynasty was stimulated by the demands of Buddhist iconography, 
particularly by the need to depict flowers described in the Paradise texts, where foreign technicjues 
such as "flowers in relief were used to good eflect. These qiecialists may have contributed 
significantlv to the sjilcndonr n\ the excursion picrures. 

Alter the iind-eiglith eenturv this kind ot [\iniiiiig, so popular m the tirst halt ot the d\ nastv, 
is barely tneniioned n» the hterature. Was it that the great imperial parks and gardens never fully 
recovered from the An Lu-ahan lUbellion? Was it ^t the activity depicted had gone out of 
&shion? Was it dut the pageantry was faded, the g^mour gone? Perhaps such pictures reminded 
people too painfully of the halcy on days of the reign of Mil^-huai^. Another possible reason, 
and one that touches on the developnu nr of T'ang painting in general, is that while such pictures 
may have been painted atter the 750's, the\ were no longer being painted b\ tin- gre.it masters. As 
we have seen, most ot the unportant paniters of the second halt Ot the dynasty were soutiierncrs, 
living far from the court; they were also gentlemen and, so far as their painting was concerned, 
independents, even cxpFcssioniscs— men who would no more think of painting noble ladies 
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wandering in a palace garden then thcy Would an impcn.il campaign agauist the barbarians. Tiic 
tnen who painted sudi pictures were, for the most part, professionals, incapable of advancing the 
art or of appealing to scholarly taste. They are passed over in silence by Chu Chii^-hstian and 
Chang Yen-yiian. This &ct— if the vcr\- incomplete records arc to be relied on— reinforces the 

view that a split Ix rwccn the literati and the professionals, and tfic ass(x iari<>n of one kind of 
piintini!; with the hi>l ir cLivi, another with thc craftsmen, was already taking place in the second 
half of the T'aiig Dyiuscy. 

BEYOND THE FRONTffiRS 

The lands to thc north and west of China have always exerted a powerful influence on thc 
imagination of thc Chinese. To all, except for inarticulate soldiers, and pilgrims whose minds 
were on higher things, thcv were fcmi iiicoi;iiiui. and it is an interesting question to what extent 
thc relatively tew pictures of torngii parts were based on direct knowledge, on travellers" tales, or 
on sheer nivention. i he growth ot the 1 ang empire in thc seventh century made it urgent for the 
government to have as mudi detailed and accurate knowledge about Central Asia as possible. 
One result of this new interest was the Illustrated Treatise on the IVestem ILegkms compiled (com 
thc work of a number of emissaries who had been sent by Kao-tsung to Samarkand, Tokhara, 
and other distant places to study customs and products and to draw maps.'*' All this material was 
put together b\ the court historiographical otfice under the supervision of Hsii Clhing-tsung and 
presented to the throne in 6isH. Another I 'ang work ot thc same kind, though probably less 
ambitious, was the llhiftraiai Record oj tin- ll'csurn Rc^^ions (Hsi-yu t'u-chi) by P'ei Chii.*' 

Thc monk Wang Hsiian-tse went to India three times in the reigns of T'ai-tsung (627-649) 
and Kao-tsung (650-683). He fint reached India in 643. On his second journey he took with him 
a skilled craftsman, Sui^ Fa-chih, whose chief duty it was to make pictures c}f famous ictms. Two 
accounts of India and the way thither were written later bv Wang Hsliaii-tse: tlie H>i-kuo chih 
(KtX"ord of Western Countries) and thc dhiiii^ T'icii-iliu li^mo ,lti (Rcconi ot i louniev to 
Central India). IJoth arc lost. ' ' Among the lost or scattered pannni^-. Iisrcd b\ (. hang Vcn-\ lian 
at the end ot C^hapter 5 ot the Miuj^-liiui dti is a set ot ten scrolls ot Wang I Isuaii-tse s Journey lo 
Western Countries, Wang Hsiian-tse hsi-kuo hsing cbtian, with three separate scrolls of illustra- 
tions entitled Otung Vien-diu kuo-t'u (Pictures of the Kingdom of Central India). 

The lx)ok.s of Msii Ching-tsung and Wang Hsiian-tse must have excited enormous curiosity 
among those privileged to see them. The art of the Wci-ch'ih family also aroused a good deal of 
comment. Wei-ch'ih Po-chih-na. a Khotanese painter who came R> the court ot Sui Wcn-ti, 
painteJ, according to Chang Ycn-\u,in. not onK BuLldhist subjects but also toreign countries 
(ii'di-kiio). His descendant (probabl) his grandson) Wei-eh'ih 1-scng, active until 710, painted 
them also, for among thc pictures under his name in Hui-tsung's collection was a IVai-kuo 
pao-sku t*u. Picture <^ Rare (or Prodous) Trees from Forei^ Countries.^ The term pa<hshH 
could also refer to the imaginary flowering trees in Buddhist paradise paintings. Nothii^ is 
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known of the landscape st\ Ic ot cither o\ these painters; bin, .ilthoii^jih prokihlv not .is exotic as 
their figure painting, u wa^ not purely Chinese, particularl) in their u<ie ut a lieavy inipasto tu 
adiieve an effect of rdieTin their poindng of trees and flowers. 

When Yen Li-pen illustrated the fandfid Canon of Lao Ten's Journey to the Wat (Lao Tzu 
hsi-hsii^-chlng t'u)* and the Western Regioits (Hsi-yu t'u);** when Yang T'ing-kuang, a 
contemporary ofWn Tao-t/n. made pictinos of I Islian-tsang's Hsi-yii clii on the awnings of the 
\ve^te^l cloister of ('hao-eli'eiii^ Ssii ni I cnantj;'' and when ( haiii: Hsiian painted Fii-lin (the 
liyzantnic hnipire) thcv nmst presuinahU liave Ik-cm uilluenced by the earlier books of 
illustrations. Whether their technique was also atieetcd it is ini]H)ssiblc to say. Nevertheless, one 
has the impression that when Chinese artists were dcpictnig foreign parts, as well as foreigners, 
they sometimes adopted special ccmventions: a striking example of this was the form of rode or 
mountain in Six Dynasties Buddhist art called the "Indian cn^" in my earlier volume. Another 
source of inspiration, or information, for painters, would have been the exotic plants broi^t as 
tribute to the 1 ang court, and panited bv Yen Li-pcn, among others. 

There were other areas, nearer home, which were almost ctjiiallv inaccessible to painters in 
metropolitan C'huia. i he vast emptiness to the north ot the (Ireat Wall, where hordc-s of often 
hostile nomads roamed and hunted, inspired a small number ot painters, chieHy ot hunting scenes 
in which the featureless landscape played onl) a subordinate part. The sixth-century artist Feng 
fi-chia was a man of Hopd, whose landscapes* acoordii^ to the Ming4\ua ehi, were "hkc the 
scenery beyond the northern frontier."'"' A century later Li Chien, who held an administrative 
post in Shansi, specialised in painting "foreign horses, mounted archers shcioting eagles, and 
grazing scenes by rivers and on the plains,"^ After him came Hu Huai. and his son f lu C'hien. 
Kiio jo-hsii noted that the verses of Li 1 (died 827), among them hues descriptive ot the desert 
landscape ot Mongolia, were used b\ screen paniters.^* 

Li Chien was said to be spedaUy good at rivers and streams. In these desert landscapes often 
the only feature that might h<dd the eye at all was a riverbed snakii^ back to the horizon, and a 
few scattered trees. Some of the fresco painters at Tunhuang managol this very efTecdvely from 
direct observadon of the river in the valley below them (pbte 24), achicvit^ an effect of con- 
tinuous recession which artists in the hill terrain ot Cliiiia may never have attempted. Was this 
IxxMuse the\ never saw such screams? Or was it because, like the r'any ihxcs. they would have 
tound them uninteresting and out ot keeping with the kind ot landscape composition they 
aimed to create? 

SEASCAPJES 

The Chinese are not a maritime nation; for them the oc c.ui h.is bcrn not a highwav or a source of 
livelihood, .as it has l>eeii to the |apaiic>.e, but a boundarv. T he sea, in the nuaguiation ot the 
Chinese, the vast majority ot w honi never saw it, was a limitless expanse stretching to the edges ot 
the worid. None ever ventured upon it unless of necessity, and <^ those who did many never 
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returned. So the ocean was the realm ot myth and l^^end. From the eastern sea rose P eng-lai, the 
&iry isbnd dut, while visiUe perhaps on the horizon, could never be reached, hi the Han and Six 
Dynasties, Icgpnds about P'a^-lai were a potent source of artistic inspiration. But under the 
T'ang, when painters were at last able to depict the world of nature as they saw and felt it, the 
fiury realm of earlier times receded, like P'cng-lai, further into the background, ilrhough it was 
never w lioll y forgotten; while for the poet, the s<.m w is too remote and uii&nuUar CO be a door to 
the underst.mdiui; ot ii.iturL- or a mirror o\ luimaii emotion. 

There may have been another re.Lson wliy seascapes appealed so hllle to the Chinese painter. 
The essential Chinese landscape, as a paradigm of the world of nature, contains mountains and 
valleys, streams and clouds, rocks and trocs. The artist sddom if ever paints mountains without 
trees or water, mists without mountains, because these things are inseparable in any meaningful 
stacemoit about nature. A seascape as such would moreover be extremely difficult to make 
interesting in tcnns of the picrorial language at the Chinese painter's command. Yet we do tind a 
few T'ang painters attempnng it, alrhoiigli w luii the word luii is used in the title ot a pieture we 
cannot always be sure that it means "sea and not "lake." The seventh-century master Wang 
T 'o-tzu painted a fresco of Mount Sumeru in the midst of ocean waters, Hsii-mi-shan kai-^i 
/'m— a fusion of the Mem and P'eng-lai myths— on the wall of a temple in Cfa'ang^an.'' Li 
Chao-tao. according to the Ming-hua chu was the first painter to do really good seascapes. There 
were two of his pictures of the sea.shore {Hai-ivi I'u) in Hui-tsung's collection. No copies of them 
exist. At the end ot the T'an<4, Chao Tc-ch i in S/Lchwan did a Gchstia} Xloiiiinli Cy^s.-iin; 
( kciiH (Kiio-hai t'ien-wang hsiang), also in I lui-csung's collecrion;''-' and pictures ot Lohan 
crossing the sea are attributeti in later texts to Wu Tao-tzu's pupil Lu Leng-chia. The well- 
known late T ang banner paintnig from Tunhuang, P'aisramna Crossing the Ocean, in the British 
Museum (pkte 92) gives smne indication of what these pictures might have been Uke. Here the 
waves are indicated by regular ripples more or less paralld to each other, as thot^ a breeze was 
passing over the surface of a lake. While still rather conventionalised, this technique is a good deal 
more lively and natural than the mechanieal o\ crl.ipping ot curved lines bv which the waves are 
indicated in the 'iriitrlliui; in Spriin^muc attrilnited to Clhaii T/u-ch'ieii {plate 40). A much freer 
and more vigorous treatment ot waves is shown ni the landscape betore Queen Vaidehi ni Cave 
172 at Tunhuang (plate 24). 

The only painter with any daim to have made a special study of the sea was the mysterious 
Wang Mo, or Wang Hsia. who requested from Ku K\iang a post in the coastal patrol so that he 
could "observe the landscape of the sea." One would like to imagine him lashed, hke the \ oung 
Turner, to the mast of a coastguard cutter to study the ever-changing tonus ot the wavo, though 
it IS t.ir more likfU tli.it he en)o\ed the storms from a sate shelter on the -^liore. It he e\er 
combuied his experience with his extraordinary ink tlinging and smearing technupies the results 
must have been quite as wonder&l, in their way, as Turner s late seascapes. Nothing survives of 
his work— fortunately, not even die kinds of copies and reconstructions by later artists whidi 
would mislead us— so we are free to imagine what they must have been like. 
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SUNSr.T 

Tlic sun pl.ivs almosr no parr iii Cliintv potrrv. Ir is rlu- stMircc ot lij'hi iiul i-iuti^v, rhc yaiig 
clement, ami tliat is all. So tlic sun ainiDst iic\<.r appears in CJiincvc paauiiiij; cHctls ot sunlight 
are not depicted in the sky, and onl) rarely are the)' su^cstcd in the warm light on the hills at 
dawn or sunset. The few exceptions are almost all illustrations to the story of Queen Vaidehl. 
Amitabha, aooordii^ to l^cnd, gave the Queen axteen objects to meditate upon as a spiritual 
consolation for the brutal refusal of her son Ajatasatni to allow her to look after her husband. 
King IJinibTsara, in prison.'"' The tirst of thtNe was a meditation upon rhc sc-rring sun, as ir is that 
"to which all things that have si<;ht are wont tt) turn their c\ es." The •<tor\ ua^ a popular one in 
r'ang Uuddhist art, and in a number ot cave-s at 1 unhuang it is depleted on long vertical strips 
on either side of a paradise composition: for example, in Caves 172, 217, and 45 of th.e "flores- 
cent" T'ang and Caves 148 and 320 of the mid Tang. The Queen sits on a mat out in the open, 
sometimes holding a ccn&cr in her hands, looking across the Icvd desert sands to where the red 
orb of the sun sinks behind the mountains. In the painting in Cwc 172, the river (surely the 
river at Tunhuatig) carries her gaze, and the viewer's e\ ^^. l>aek to the horizon. I iere. and m the 
rendering in Clave 320, the sense ot her solitary eomnuiinon w ith natii-i nun uigK suggesred. 

blscvvhcrc in Tang art the sunset theme is hard to tind. I'erhaps the e\ eiiiiig scene in Lihaiig 
HsunV TAnre Titiies oj Day (page 8U) showed a sunset. Two versions of a sunset picture (Lo-chiac 
t'u) attributed to Li Chao-tao were in Hui-tsung's collection;" and Li Ssu-hsUn is credited by 
the Ming critic Chang Ch ou with having painted a palace garden scene in which "the mountains 
stand clear and luminous in the light of the setting sun."** 

A well-known example of the theme is depicted on one of the /'jicj in thcShosoin (plate 52). 
In the foreground are inusieians and a dancer on an elephant that has emerged from a vallev 
heading westward to where the sun sinks on the horizon, sending its List rays siiooting nito the 
sky. A line of birds wing their way forward out of the c\e of the setting sun to alight on a 
sand-spit— a vision of profound peace that seems to anticipate one of the eleventh-century painter 
Sung It's E^ht Views of Hdao and Hsiang— the one entided P'in^ska lo-ycitt Wild Gccsc Alight 
on the Level Sand.^^ 

RURAL AND VILLAGE SCENES 

The Chinese, Uke the English and die Dutch, have always enjoyed paintings of pasture, village, 
and fitrmhousc scenes, partly because they suggest escape from the noise and crowds of the dty 
and the cares of office, perhaps partly also because to the country gendeman the sight of peasants 
toiling in willing innocence (as he likc^ to think) to create the setting in u hich he can relax and 

reflect is always agreeable. In China such pictures often ser\ ed as reminders of their homes to men 
servmg in distant piovniees, or to describe a place to sonieonc who liad never seen ii C hao 
Meiig-tu, tor example, painted the celebrated Aiiiiiinu i^'lom." in ilic C.'/i Vwi> iiiul Una .Moiiiiuun.'^ 
for a friend whose lamily came from that district, but who had never been there himself. 
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SceiKS ut tanning and country pursuit arc among the earliest surviving exaniplcN ot Chinese 
pictorial art. Inkid bronze vessds of die late Warrii^ States period depict shooting and mul- 
bcrr) -picking, subjects that may have been popular in contemporary wall-painting. During the 
Han, sudb themes as fishing and boating, plou^i^ harvesting, and country dancing were 

depicted in wall-paintings and reliefs in stone and tile. Six tombs of the Wei-Chin period (third 
to fourth century) at ('hi.i-\ li-kiuui in Kansu are lined with bricks dcLorated witli paituings, 
over six hundred in alt, depictinsj; l-vlt\ iniatz;inahle kind ot agricultural antl tliMiiestic pursuit. 
Such tomb decorations by their realism and liveliness seem to deny the reality ot death; litc in the 
tomb, they suggest, is just like life on earth.* 

In the Chin Dynasty, Wang I and Tai K'uci painted pictures of village scenes and cattle- 
herding; in the Liu Sui^, Kn Pao-kuang depicted the life of the common people in Yiidi, and 
Tsung Hi^ the vilIagc^ of Yung-chia. the famous iKauty-spot on Mount Lu whcrc he had his 
COuntr\' house; in the Southern Ch'i, Mao Hui-hsiu painted the scenery and villages of Shan- 
tung.*^ Although the time came when the paintmg ot village and peasant litc was relegated 
almost whiilly to the professionals, this was not true in the Sui and T ang, hi the sixth century, 
Tung l*o-jcn and T'icn Scng-liang both painted farming pictures of rustic Ufc, as did Chan 
Tztt-di'ien and Fan Ch'ang-shou a little kter. 

Later on in the seventh century, however, die number of these picmres seems to have 
liniinishcd, until in the ocuvrc of the great e^th-ccntury masters they hardly figure at all. As 
landscape painting Ix-camc fully expressive as a poetic language, the representation of the real 
world Ix-came less literal, less informative. When Wang Wei on rare occasions painted village 
hte, his pictures, we mav assume, were suttused and transtigurcd by poetic feeling. It his rendering 
of the Wang-ch'uan had been a literal one it would have not been the work of a gentleman, and 
would not have become the source of in^iration to generation after g^cradon of scholar 
painters. However, the process whereby the painting of rural life was eventually to ^lit into two 
tradidons— the scholars painting it for its symbdic or assodadvc value in putdy general and 
conventional terms, the professionals depicting it accurately or satiricallv as a source of infor- 
mation or cntcrtaumient— was a slow one, ,uid in the niid-ei!i;htli centur\ this distinction did not 
yet exist.'"" Han Huang (723-787), a scholar who rose to be a member ot the Council ot State, 
was a clever and accurate painter of village and farmhouse scenes, popular gpnre subjects, and 
water builaloes.'^ Han's follower Tai Sung, on the other hand, who served under him and 
modelled his art closely on his, was evidently a man of humble origin, one of the new class of 
specialists.*^ Although he painted farm scenes, he di \ nn il im u rically the whole of his energy to 
buflalocs, a theme mcrcifvilly outside the scope ot this book. 

No paintings survive today which can clami anv useful connection with the work of I 'ang 
painters ot farmhouse scenes. £vcn Tunhuang tails us, tor the little vignettes of ploughing so ottcii 
reproduced belong chiefly to a kter period, and in any case are so naive as to be of Utde help, 
while the scrolls attributed to Tai Sui^ all appear to be worics of the Sung Dynasty or kter. It is 
perhaps more useful to consider tenth-century and Northern Sung paintings such as the 
remarkable scroll cndtlcd Eaiiy &mw on dte River and attributed to Chao Kan and the g^re 
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details 111 the torcgRniiu] ot the TrtU'cllcr:^ in the Moninain.-. aiti:!niu\l to Ku.iii I "uiil;,"' .iiui iiik'r 
from thcni what T ang painters ot these themes would have had to .u Im vc to make such pictures 
possible. Both these paintings may be of later date, but tkcy at least suggest the kind of naturalism 
in die treatment fiirmhouse and rustic scenes for which earlier T'ang masters sudi as Han 
Huang were strivii^. More than this one cannot say. 

BAMBOO 

Bamboo painting m China has become so cIoscK identihed with the htcrati that one might 
expect it to have developed as an art form during the T'ang Dynasty, when both the attitudes and 
die tediniques appropriate to scholarly painting were beginning to crystallise. Yet before we 
come to Ch'd^ Hsiu-dii and Hsiao Yiidi, early in the ninth century, we do not encounter a 
sil^e painter who made a speciality of bamboo painting, and very few who included it in their 
oeuvres. Ahandfol of artists painted, anunig other subjects, bainhno .uid flowers, b.iinboo and 
cranes, bamboo and rocks, bambtio and fowls, bur pure b.unboo not at ill. Nor is there any hint 
that bamboo \et be.irs for the sc-hol.ir i;ent!nii.iii the powerful asvociaCioiis with unbreakable 
pliancy and moral rectitude that it earned ui the Sung 1)\ nasty. 

The earliest bamboo painter of die T'ang Dynasty— there are none recorded imder the 
Sui— was, according to the meagre records, Ytian-ch'at^, a younger brother of the Emperor 
T'ai-lsung and prince of Han, a spcei.ilisc in horses, game birds, and bamboos and fowl.** 
years later, the scholar i>tiicial Hsich Ch'i, active as a calligrapher and painter between about 680 
and 715, included in his cK'Uvre tTanc^ and bainlxx). Clhaiiiz Yeii-vtiaii sa\s that Hsieh C^h'i 
invented the six-panel screen with cranes, but we are told nothing ot his style.""' One ot his 
contemporaries was Yin Chung-jung, a scholarly ofiicial, son and grandson ot scholarly painters, 
who held a variety of official posts, iiKluding that <^ assbtant director of the Imperial Library, 
under the Empress Wu (683-705). He did birds and flowers, and bamboos and trees. Chang 
Yen-yiian notes that "sometimes he would use ink, and its hues were as if he were combining the 
five colours.**"* This is not said with particular reference to i^sieh Ch*i's bamboo painting, but it 
is important as possibly the earliest r eference to a scholar and calligrapher painting in graded 
washes ot monochrome ink. 

Masters of the reign of Ming-huai^ who sometimes paintcxi bamboo and tiowers together 
were Wei Wu-tlcn and Han Kan, both of whom were better known for their horse pin tings, 
and it is doubtful whether they contributed much to the development of the art. If bamboo 
painting had been a h^ art form in the ei^th century it is hard to imagine that the great Chang 
Tsao would not have been an exponent of it. But no T'ang source mentions him in this 
connection, and rhc earliest ri frroncc we have seems to be to a Monk(s) amid Pines and Bamboo 
attributed to Chang Tsao in i iui-tsuiii;'s catalov;ue. 

That Wang Wei painted bamboo on occasion is clear from the cycle ot poems he w rote about 
his beloved Wang-ch'uan estate. Two of them suggest dtemselves, "Bamboo Hall," and 
''Bamboo Grove House," which runs: 
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i sit aloiic 111 the (lark bamboos 

Play my lute and sing and sing 

Deep in the woods where no oiu- knows I am 

But the br^t moon comes and sliincs on mc dicrc*' 

And the description of the Wang-cfa'uan in the Old Tang History, Chiu Tang Shu speaks of its 
"bamboo-covered islets."^ While not even aoo^table copies remain to si^gest how Wai^ Wd 

paintcil b:unboo, \vc sraiii a vivid impression from Su Tiini^-p'o's poem comparing the art of 
Wang Wei with that Wli Tao-tzu. The hues Ivguumig "The Chi Yiian imniks are frail . . .*' 
show that ot the two, Su I iing-p'o dearly prefers W aiig Wei.''" I Ic must have known the work 
of both masters only by repute or dirough copies. By his time, however, the legend of Wang 
Wei's supreme mastery amoi^ Tang landscape painters was already taking shape, laigdy 
promoted by Su Tui^-p o himatelf. 

Bamboo painting seems to have been more pt^wbr in the second half of the d) nasty, 
particularly among the painters of the C'hiangnan region and of Szcchwan— naturally, perhaps, 
for in those areas the pl.iiu grows in greater abundance and variety than in the north. Clui Shen, 
a nam e ot Wii who was well known as a landscape painter in the 780's. counted bamboo jiiiong 
his accomplishments,"" as did Li Luig-shcug."' When I u Fu was m Chengtu m the autumn ot 
760 he met Wd Yen^ a sdiolarly reduse and smncwhat individualistic painter of Umdscapcs. 
Early sources mendtm Wd Yen's mastery in the painting of old pines and rocks, and bamboo 
and trees, and one of his bamboo paintings was in Hui-tsung's collection. 

Far more important than these was Hsiao Yiieh, borti in Hangchow in the middle years of 
the eighth century. I le was an old man when, in 823-824, he met Po C'hti-i in I laiigehou . In 
Waley's words: "Now well over sevent\, his hand shook and his eves were dim, but he still 
ranked as the greatest bamboo painter ot his day."^- "Hsiao was very loth," wrote Fo Chii-i, "to 
part with his paintings and people have often tried (or a whole year to acquire one of diem 
without succeeding in getting so much as a sin^e stem. But he knew I had an innate love of such 
things, and suddenly one day he painted a clump of fifteen stems and gave them to me as a 
prt^ent. As a tokcn of my gratitude for his kindness and admiration 1 made this song," which 
begins: 

Among all growing things 

bamboos are hardest to render. 

Ancients and moderns have painted them 
but none arc really h.iinlx>os. 

But when Hsiao sets hrusli co silk 

he alone presses elose to Reality. 

Ot those who have sought them by painting 
there is only this one man!" 
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I'ci ( hii-i (.Ilxc i iIics how, by comparison with the dcad-lookiiig plants of other artists, Hsiao 
Yiidi N arc inutbcly alive: 

if one looks up suddenly one forgets that one is lookitig at 
a picture and not at real bamlxio 

One fancies one can hear the riisrle of dieir li.ivis . . . 

Hsiao Yiich is the hrst Cliincsc artist, to m\ knowledge, w hose fame rested entirely on his 
bamboo paintinii;. Althouijh C'hu Chiiii;-hsiian ranks him in the lowest class, ('haiiLt Ycn-viian 
notes that "he was skilled in doint' bamboos m monochronu- [i h\ one colour), which were 
extremely refined. I Im-tsuiig s eataiogiie lists lour of his bainl>oo paintings and notes that this 
was the onl) subject he liked to paint, and that he penetrated deep into the bamboo s very nature. 
Li K'an, the Yiian scholar offkial who wrote the definitive manual on the bamboo, said that 
bamboo painting began in Ming-hnang s time, and that the tradition was established by Hsiao 
Yiieh; he noted that he owned a bamboo patntii^ in colour by Hsiao Yiich but th.it it w .is so 
bailK' dani.iL^cd that he could not copy it.^" From time to rime p.unrers h;ive rendered bamboo in 
colour— L^ciicrallv monochrome red or blue— but this tLvhinquc, \\ Inch ni.i\ have iK'gun with 
Hsiao Yueh, has hardly, in recent times at least, been considered "cxtremel) relined." 

Ch'cng Hsiu-chi (whose dates have been determined as 804-863 from his recently dis- 
covered tomb tablet)^ was a southerner who, according to Chu Ching-hsiian, "was the only 
individual in the capital who owed his advancement [he was as a young man a prot^ of Chou 
I^ng in Yiieh-chou and later a court painter in the capital] solely to his activity as a painter. He 
painted bamlxxis on a screen tor the Wen-ssu I I.ill ofthe Palace for which the Pinperor (whether 
Hsiian-tsiin>j., S47-K60. or l-tsmiL;. 860-874, is not ccrtam) wrote a poem."^* He seems to have 
been an out-and-out professional. 

Very dirtcrent, and much closer to our idea oi the Chinese bamboo painter, was Sun Wei, 
who from the records seems to have been, in a general sense, the successor ofHsiao Yiieh. A native 
of Chekiai^, Sun Wd had done firescoes in Ch*ang-an before he went to Szediwan with the 
Tang court in the Kuang-ming era (885-888) and made his home in Chcngtu. He was a Taoist, 
a calligrapher, and something of a bohemian. He was good at painting figures, dragons in water, 
pines and rocks, and bamboo in monochrome ink. writes Kuo lo-hsu. "His brush strength h.id a 
wild strangeness; his success^ did not lie in his handhiii:, (^t ci>lours.'""" Huang Hsui-tu. in his 
account of late T ang painters m Szeehvsaii, places him alone in the highest ( (iiiiiriiiiiiiiclLilj 
cUss,** as did Jen Hsicn in bis lost work Kuang-hua hsin-cku cited by Kuo Jo-hsiL Although 
Huat^ Hsiu-fii lists several of Sun Wei's bamboo paintii^, including one of pines, rocks, and ink 
bamboo in the Ch'ao-hsiich temple, the account of his style is not \ ci \ precise. But if he brought 
to his bamboo the same freedom and power that he brought to his landscapes— two eenturic^ l iter 
Su Tung-p"o wrote of his "rushini^ torrents and ratting w aves breaking against rocks and twisting 
around mountain shores"— his bamboo paintings must have bex-n striking indeed. 
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rlicst i ctciciicci to i^ol.ucJ talents in the art ot bamboo pantting in the 1 ang 1J\ nasty do not 
sugg^t a clearly developing tradition. The exponents of the art, professional and amateur, are 
scattered through the dynasty in no direct line. The &ct that we do not read in any T*ai^; 
source— as we do oflandscape paintii^— that a particular style or techniqui . f Iximboo painting 
was handed down from one painter to another suggests that even in the tnid-iiintli century, 
when Chang Ycn-yiian and Chu C'hing-hsiian were writing, no such tradition yet existed, 
althou^ individual masters such as Hsiao Yiich and Sun Wd were laying the foundation tor it. 

EXOTIC PLANTS 

1 he expansion ot the T ang empire, trade, the Hood ot tnbutc that flowed into the court so long 
as China was powerful, and the requirements of Buddhist iconography were all factors in the 
tremendous enrichment of the vocabulary of trees and plants in T'ang art. Buddhist texts, such as 

the dcscTiptions of the paradises in tlic Sukhavati vy^iiu}, \m rc ijuite specific as to what trees and 
plants had to be represented. Some of these trees, such as the ml (it was between twin trees 
that Sakyamuni entered Nirvana), did not reach C'hina until the end of the Tang period; yet 
they were all Ixini' more or loss taithtully depicted in the art ot the T'ang Dynasty, and in some 
cases even earlier. P.imters such as Yang Ch'i-tan, Yang Hui-chih, and Lu Leng-chia would 
have been hard put to depict the Mahaparinirvana with any degree ot accuracy without the aid 
of the pictures brought back from India by Buddhist pilgrims, those drawn on the q>ot by Chi- 
nese visitors, and diose painted in China by fere^ artists such as Wd-ch'ih Po-diih-na. Stnne 
of the ways in which Chinese artists handled these trees are discussed in the sectitm on trees and 
plants below. Chapter VllI and plates R50-60. 

In atldition to the pictures, some artists must have seen the exotic plants imported by the 
court and wealthy tamilies, or sent as rribute. The scroll \\\ the Palace Museum entitletl !'orfi(;ii 
Trihute Bearers, which may possibly be a late squeezed-up version of a much longer composition 
originally b) Yen Li-pen, shows exotic plants carried along the road by men whose origin in 
several different parts of Asia is dearly shown in thdr features and dress.'* 

Many imported trees and shrubs were grown in the palace and temple gardens and on the 
estates ot the wealthy families; and there were more elaborate displays, such as the wooden gar- 
den on wheels made by the gentlemen of Yang Kuci-ters brother's householtl, on which were 
planted "renowned tlowers and strange trees. " I his tloweruig carnage, shown to the public in 
sprmg, rotated as it moved, like the ancient drums depicted in Han tomb relief and wall- 
paintii^" 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON PLANTS 

Handbooks on plants are at least as old as the famous Pen-ts'ao kang-mu, ocnnpiled by T'ao 
Hung-dung, the sixth-century Taoist scholar, recluse, and intimate of Liat^ Wu Ti. It is not 
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known wlifclar this hook uas illiistr.iUxl. but it prdbablv was."^' It iiiav he rocallcJ that lUic ot tlic 
oldest Chinese paintings yet discovered, the tanious silk scjuare tioin Ch ang-sha ^touiih to titch 
centur)' b.c). shcnvs calendrial or auspicious plants very carefully drawn. Among die "ancient 
and secret** scrolk listed by Chai^ Yen-yuan as havii^ been lost or scattered before his time, some 
of whidi may have been of prc-T'angdate, were several pm-ti*ao (basic herbs, or materia luedica) 
that were ci i t.iinl\ ilhistrated. iHustratcd i\ ii-r>'ao were also produeed in the T'ang nvnasry. The 
oftieial T'aiiL; haiulhook was the H>iii-lisiii pfii-is'ijo (Hasie I lerbs (.'onipiled Anew ), eonipiled in 
65V. hut better know n ni a Lult edition. / iJ'/^' jH ii-is'iio, bv Su t'hiiiL'.^' I his was an nnprt)venient 
on die Pcii-is'ao Liiij^-iiiii iKcause it included new material botli on southern plants and on those 
of north China which had not been accessible to Tao Hung-ching in sixth-century Nanking. 

Before die Hsitt-hsiu pai-ts'ao appeared, Wang Ting (580-668) had done the illustrations to 
a book called Pictures of Basic Herbs Recommended and To lie Avoided, Pcn-ts'ao hsiin-chiai t'u, 
commissioned in 627.**'* Nothiiii; is know n about this book, but we can assume that the drawings 
were carefully done, for Waiiu; Tun; was director of the imperial iilclicrs {SluiiK^-itVio) and w.is 
famous in his dav. ehieriv as a punter of Buddhist subjects. C'hani^ Yen-viian agrees with the 
monk Ts'unii; that he was somewhat beking in '■bonc-bicalh" (itii-t/iV)— vigour— but Chu 
Chiug-hsiian iias a higher opinion ot hini. 

Such botanical works, while of litde aesthetic significance, may have provided artists with 
some relatively systematic reference material for tree, plant, and flower painting and thus may be 
seen as predecessors of later paintii^ manuals such as The Mustard Seed Caidai. 

PAINTING AND WRITING 

The idea of writing on a painting, or of painting a picmre to accompany a written text of some 
sort, is in China almost as old as the art of painting itself but in the T'ang I )) nasty it takes on a 
new and deeper meaning. Hitherto, so fiu- as we know, when pictures and writing appeared 
together, the pictures were generally ilKistrations to the text, or the text captions to the pictures. 
But in the T'ani; nasty, w hen painting finally emerges as a fully expressive art in its own right, 
a more subtle relationship is established between the two arts through the medium of a 
third— calligraphy. 

The gentleman might write his thoughts or, it appropriate, paint them; these were jast two 
ways of conveying die same ideas and feelings. As Su Tung-p'o said of Wang Wei, "in bis poem 
is a painting, in his paintii^ a poem.'*'* The supreme T'ang example of this is of course Wang 

Wei's Waiig-eh'uan scroll, in which words and pictures complement each ili . v ich expressing 
what the other could not. What more natural than that a poem should give birth to a 
painting— such .is Chang C'hih-hn\ handseroll, inspired by the verses Yen C'hen-ch'ing sent 
him— that a painting should beget a poem, or that w ith calligraphy they should loriii one unified 
work of art? When Cheng Ch'ien submitted to Ming 1 luaiig a painting with a poem written on 
it in his own hand, the Emperor inscribed on it "Cheng Ch'ien san chiich," Cheng c h'icn's triple 
masterpiece (or three perfections), for it combined die three arts.*' 
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It scx-iiis [hat tor a T'aiig artist to write a puctic iiLscription on hih own painting was sonic- 
thing oompoiatively new. We do faowcver find a few references to the custom in T*ai^ texts. 
Wang Wei did a landscape, in a private collecdon in Chu Ching-hsthn's day, which had an 
inscription by the painter; and Chu reports that Chai^ Tsao did landscapes on a wall in 

Pao-ming Ssu and added an inscription in his own hand.^ Screens covered with calligraphy were 

popular in the T'ang period, and ir is possible that at this time writing on pictures was more 
common on walls and screens than on silk scrolls, though this is a gui-ss. hi the Sung Dynasty it 
bceins still not to have been the general custom tor the artist to w rite more than a bnct inscription 
on his own painting, although of course the small intimate pictures which gentlemen painted for 
each other, and on which they may have written at much greater Icngdi, are all lost, and nothing 
usefiil can be said about diem. 

It was less uncommon to write a personal or laudatory inscription (fV-p) on a picture 
painted by someone else. There are many instances of this. On one of Tao-fcn's landscapes, for 
example, Kii K'uang wrote a Luulat<My poem, quoted in Chapter V. The carK ninth-century 
fHX't Fang Kan wrtue iiist riptions hir several paintings by the Kiangsu expre'.Moni-.r> 1 Ki.uit; Chu 
and Hsiang Hsin.^" On Ch eng Hsiu-chi s screen of bamboo for the Wcn-ssu liall mentioned 
above, the Emperor composed a poem which runs: 

licrc the subtle iiiiiid of a tine artist iias resolved. 
Cunning at such a height seems truly inspired. 
When brought to be looked over near a window. 
Its tangled shadows merge, dien grow l^t again.^ 

C^u Ching-hsiian reports that the Academicians all wrote sequels, following the same rhyme 
pattern; but lie tloes not say whether they were written on the screen itself. 

When In I u was in C'hcngtu in 760 he saw a good deal of Wei Yen, who painted two horses 
on the plaster wall of Tu Fu's new house; the poet then wrote a verse on the wall beside them, 
which a neighbour seems to have liked so much that he asked Tu Fu to compose and write an- 
other on a landscape scroll by Wai^ Tsai which he had hanging in his own house.** Was this 
perhaps the famous **Lincs PbyfuUy Written on a Landscape by Wang Tsai" quoted on page 78, 
which gives so dd^tfiil a picture of that artist's rich imagination and painstakii^ style? 

We do not know how many of the recorded T ang pcx ins about paintti^ were actually 
written on the p.iintings or their mounts. The handscroll ionnat could accommodate any 
number ot enlophons, and many <it the pieces in prose and verse that have survived may 
originalK li.ue been attached to particular paintings. Yiian Chen, Fu Tsai, and Po Chii-i all 
wrote poetry or prose descriptive of the pines and rocks painted by Chai^ Tsao, while it is only 
throu^ the writii^ of Tu Fu that anythii^ at all is known of the work of U Tsun-shiL*> 
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CHAPTER Vn 



Space, OParm, and 
7echni(lue in Sui and 
Tan^ Landscape Painting 



Wall so much material survivinij from the T aiig, wc should be in a position to show how the 
T'ang artist inajitcrcxl space and composition. But few surviving T'ang p4iiitini!;> are pure 
landscapes, and none of them are attributable to known artists, while the Tunhuang landscapes 
are no more than bad^round to figure subjects. Rather than weary the reader with apolt^es for 
the paudcy of material, I shall enumerate briefly the kinds of compositions that seem to have 
been popular 

1. The diagonal stretching baek CO the left into the distance, with a spur in the lower left fore- 

i^round (plate 40). This will become a stix k convention in C^hincse landscape painrini». 

2. t.liiis risniir sheer up one side, i;encr.ill\ tlu left, ol a \ertieal panel, upcniiii; up ,i vist.i to the 
horizon on the other side. 1 his is an eHeeiive \\a\ ol suggesting distance while concentrating on 
the figures at the base of the cliff (plates 24, 2i, 30, 50, and 75). 

3. t lills on hoth sides, with a deep vista in the cx-ntre (plates 27, 52). The upper corners of sotiic 
of ilu- w.ills ot the Tunhu.mg eaves arc tilled vs ith such i.uidscapcs, which have hecn pushed tar 
apart to make room tor the Uuddha assembly, creating a vast expaiiM: su^^cstivc ot the 
Buddha's heavenly abode. 

4. A tripartite mountain with a central massif flanked by smaller hiUs (plates 43 and 56). This, as 
I showed in Hie Birth of Latidscape Painting in Qiina, is an ancient convention. 

5. Clrowing out of this, the central massif rears up to dominate the picture space, while the lesser 
peaks garlier alxnit its fai (plates SI, 103. and 114). Lriviii!.' ,i pilcd-up ctleel ol ever-increasing 
complexity and monumentality, leading to the great classic compositions ot Fan K uaii and 
Kuo Hsi. 

6. l uially, there is quite another way of handling the landscape that was already vbiblc in the 
Han Dynasty tomb wall-paintii^ in Liao-yang. There the horsemen gallop across a featureless 
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expanse, defining space by their very presence. In the paitititi^ iti the tomb-shaft of Chat^ Huai 

(plates 47 and 48)» the T'ang artist further defines the space with hills, rtKks, and trees, 
although he docs iu>t niaiiagL- the scale very well. These panels, ot which Diily ciet.iiK have as yet 
been published, probably rctlccc a sty le ot landscape painting appropriate ior palace walls and 
lai^ standii^ screens. 

In Till- liirili 1 oiitliiicci a vocabulary of Six Dynasties landscape forms. As there was practically 
no oni;inal laiKlsLape paiiitini^ extant, it was pcnnissil-ilc, iiuleed lurc-ssarv, to draw upon such 
things as stone relicts and engravings, in whicii the essential tonus could be reproduced in line 
drawings. For die T'at^ we are a litde better off*, and all my examples are &om actual paintings 
or copies of them. That they are hardly representative of the best of T'ang painting is obvious; yet 
cumulativel) the) do give a picture of period style and technique, and of the enriching of the 
artist's vcK-alnilar\ . This chapter and the next arc thus a pocket dictionary to a language of which 
wc still only know a lew words. When eventuallv the wall-paintings in undisturlx-d T'ang 
tombs such .is thr m.iusoleuni ot K.io-tsung and Wu Tsc-r'ien arc revealed, it should be possible 
to add maieiiallv to ihi.s language. It lu the tollowing pages the technical analysis seems to be 
more minute than die pictures deserve (and many of diem have littk aesthetic merit), that is 
because we are still wimessing the efK>rts of early painters to masttr the lai^age. From the 
Northern Sung onwards, such an approach would not be justified, because we would be dealing 
not with progress but with change— in purpose, emphasis, meaning. For the T'ang, however, wc 
must still think in terms of progrtNs towards the goal of a completelv convincing and expressive 
tcxhiikjuc; and every detail tells us something of how chat goal was achieved, and ot the Uilurcs 
along the way. 

The material is handled in the fi^wing way. First, I have divided it into two parts: the 
basic stuff of landscape painting— mountains, rocks, and terrain generally, out of which space 
and form are created; and die trees and vegetadon that dodie it. Second, I have divided the era 
under review into thrcv periods, correspindm : t ^ the sevenili, eighth, and ninth centuries: these 

periods are discussed immediatcK below. I liutl. within e.ich period the technique ot landscape 
painting is analysed under three headings, which I have called the KONiiLtss, the linhak, and the 
PAINTERLY. It uccd hardly be said that all these classifications are for convenience only and should 
not be taken too Uterally: that die style of the seventh century shades into that of die eighth, the 
linear tedmique into the painterly. But diey have been adopted because, as will be seen, they do 
correspond, very broadly, to the w av in w hich, from the evidence we have, landscape paindng 
during the Sui and T'ang d\ n.isties tlevelopcd. 

It is customarv when dealing with a long jx-riod in art histor\' to divide it into successive 
stages. Precedents tor this in (Jnna are ancient and respectable. C^hang Yen-vuan himselt divided 
the epochs ni painting up to his day into tour periods.' in the Yiian Dyna.sty, Yang Shih-hung 
divided T'ang literature into four stages which have become hallowed by tradidon: 619-712 0i'u 
(Early) Tang; 713-765 Sheng (Florescent) Tang; 766-826 Chung (Middle) T'ang; 827-897 
tVan (Late) T'ang.' During the Ch'ing D>nast\. the poet and scholar Wang Shih-chen 
proposed, in his V^ti-ydNj tmt-ta, throe periods for T'ang poetry: 619-712, Early; 713-805, Middle; 
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806-897, L.itL-. ' Ki.iiiir K.iiit:;-lHi. in the mtroJuaioii to his trJn^l,^tu)Il ot tlic T aiii; aiitholoi;v The 
Jade Mouuiiiiii, proposed tour stages, dating roiighk as lotlows: 620-700; 700-780; 780-850; 
850-900. He calls the second period the Summer, the other three by implication being allotted 
to Spring, Autumn, and Winter, a scheme followed by John C H. Wu in his anthology The 
Four Seasons of T'aug Poetry. In spite of its suspicious neatness, this periodisation in fact fits not 
only the poetry but the cultural life of the T*ang as a whole, and is even of some value in our 
limitctl kiuiwlalgc iifT'aiii; laiulscajx' painting. 

The- I uiihuang Research Institute eniplovs the toilowing ehronologv tor the dating ot the 
paintnigs in the I unhuang caves: I: 618-712 liarly T'ang; U: 712-765 Florcseent T ang; III: 
766-820 Middle T'ang; IV: 820-860 Late T'ang.^ When Chang l a-ch ieu copied wall-paintings 
at Tunhuang in 1942-1944, one of his coUaboratots, the painter Hsieh Chih-liu, devised another 
system which takes some account of historical events, but is otherwise unsatisfactory: 1: 618-684 
(to end <^Kao-tsung's reign); II: 685-741 (Empress Wu and most of Ming-huang's reig:n); 111: 
746-755 (period of pohtical disasters); IV: 756-860 (restoration and decline).* 

Sliould we attempt an\ kind ot period divisioti at all? A "^-rioiis objection is that a division 
based on the literature ot panning woulil su_'u'est one pattern. wliiL- one kiscd i^ii the surviving 
pictures, cinetly wall-paintn>gs troin 1 uiiimaiig, would suggest another. I or example, some ot 
die most interesting developments, according to the texts, were takii^ place in China in the 
second half of the eighth century, when the landscape art of Tunhuang was in decline as a result 
of the Tibetan conquest. The effixts of poUtical events, moreover, sudi as the An Lu-shan 
Rebellion, and the suppression ot finddhiMii in 845, were telt differently by ' ti i nt classes of 
painter. The court painters would no douln havi- siit^erai eonsidc-rablv from tlic dixliiic- ot court 
patronage after 756, and the tresco-painterv trom the destruction of the monasteries; whereas the 
.southern independents and eccentrics would hardly have been aliected at all. It we must have 
period divisions, then one based, very roughly, on centurks would seem to be die most helpful. 

The seventh century, then, may be seen as the period of breakii^ away fit>m the artificial, 
elegant style of the sixth century— as the period when a new sense of space and a new breadth of 
design were achieved. Now for the first time (at least in wall-painting) different styles and 
techniquiN t an he distinguished. 

In the eighth centurv these new trends in technic|uc and the handling of sp.ice were further 
refined and enriched, so that it may be legitimate to speak of a climax having been achieved by 
the middle of the oentur)' in north China. At the same time, independent artists, parriailarly in 
the southeast, were Ix-ginning to evolve rev<dutionary tedmiques based on a fixe play of' mono- 
chrome ink; these tedmiques came into didr own in the second half of the century. 

The ninth century is a period of fragmentation. The orthodox schools of the north dcdincd, 
while the individualists, chief!) in the southeast and in Szcx-hwan, practiced their expressionist 
techiia]iies with ever greater ahaiidon, often in the service t»f Zen Buddhism. 

I he stylistic divisions which 1 have, tor want of better terms, called the boneless, the linear, 
and the painterly, also require some explanation. I have, of course, borrowed the latter two from 
WdlfHin, but use them here in qtiite a different way. 
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In boneless painting— a literal translation ot m(»-^;( /(n,;— tornis arc dctiiied in washes ot ink or 
colour without outUnes (plates 9, 12, and 19, for example) . Tlic origins of the technique arc not 
altogether clear. The decoration of one of the wooden coffins from Ma*wang-ttti Tomb 1 (abmit 
190-180 B.C.) is carried out in a technique that might be described as boneless. When it appears at 

Tunhuang in the fifth century it is used in a manner that shows strong Near Eastern or Central 
Asian influence, and throiuThoiit the sixth eenmr\ and the T'.iii;^ it remains, as a landscape 
technique, on the inner rnngi^N ot t Chinese art: there is no trace ot it, for example, in the T'ang 
tomb paintings so lar published. I he term mo-ku-litui was first used, howe\er, m the tenth 
century, fijr flower paintii^ As a landscape tedmique in China, using opaque mineral 
colours— diiefly azurite blue and maladiite green— it seems to have died out by the Sung Dynasty, 
but in the meantime it had been carried to Japan, where it became the technique of the Yamato-e 
landscape tradition— often regarded as a uniquely Japanese creation." 

The style I call liiie.ir is that in which sp.ice and form arc clearly dehned In the drawn line, 
even though colour or uik wash may have been added afterwards (plates 39 and 40). it is 
c^sentIaliy the style oi the scroll painter and the mmiatunst rather than the decorator of walls. Its 
origins can be traced back in a direct line through Ku K ai-chih to the paintings on silk of the 
Warring States and Western Han unearthed firom Chai^;sha. In its uncolourod form, sometimes 
called pai-miao (plain drawing) or pahhua^ this tedmique was used diiefly for figures and 
architectural painting. The purest example in landscape ofour period is the rendering of the trees 
in the Sui Cave 296 at Tunhuang (plate R37), where the hills by contrast are painted in the 
boneless manner. The linear style continues, often highly coloured, as L'iiii<^-pi liiui (meticulous 
brushwork painting) or ch'iii^-lii shan-shni (green and blue landscapes), down through the 
academic and professional schools— Chan Tzu-ch'ien, Li Chao-tao, Chao Po-chii, Ch'iu Ying, 
for example— to modem times. 

By painterly I mean, not as Wfilfflin meant it, die dissolution of form in colour and tone, but 
a fully-integrated combination of line and wash. The line, articulated and calligraphic, is Kith 
descriptive of form and texture, and expressive ot teelmi;. It has a broken rhvthtn. and thus 
modulates naturallv mto the broken ulterior washo ot uik, or colour, or both, which further 
enrich and articulate the fonn. This teehnitjue, asstxnated with the mysterious term jy'o-iuo 
(broken ink), was used chiefly for paintings on silk or paper (plates 71, 75, and 77, for example) 
and was, broadly ^tcaking, the style of the great landscape masters Wai^ Wd and Chang Tsao. 
It does not seem from the available evidence that the brushstrokes of the painterly style had 
developed into a conventional repertor\ ofrs'im fa (wrinkles or texture strokes) before the end <^ 
the T'ang period. Such a repertory exolved in the tenth and ele\ enth centuries, presumably as the 
codification by their followers ot the individual techniques of great masters such as Clung i lao, Li 
Ch eng, and Kuan T'ung. 

In his important chapter on the tmishwork of Ko K'ai-chih and Lu T'an-wd, Chang 
Seng-yu and Wu Tao-tzu, Chai^ Yen^yiian draws a sharp comparison between the technique of 
Ku and Lu (m the one hand and Chang and Wu on the other. The brushwork of Ku and Lu is 
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"dense," "hnc and complete, ■'thorough and exact"— niv Hiiear st\ Ic. I h.it ot ('haiii^ and Wn is 
"sparse," "incomplete"; Chang Sciig-yu "made doi.s, drag strokes, liack -strokes, and iweepnig 
strokes, in acoordince with Lady Wei's 'Battle Array of the Brush,* so that every dot and every 
stroke was an art in itsdT'; Wu Tao-tzu "broke up and left spaces between his docs and strokes," 
all "without resorting to linc-bnish (chich-pi) or rider"— my painterly stylcJ All these masters 
were primanK Tignre painters, but this distinaion between the linear and the painterly styles is 
equally applicable to landscape painting. 

rhe hoiu less stvle is particularly suitable k>r the decoration of large wall surfaces where 
mountains so panited torm b) contrast an etiective background and settnig tor lunnan ligurc-s, 
painted inevitably in a more precise manner. The tincar style places grcat emphasis upon skill and 
precision. While the boneless decorator's style seems to have died out in China, or rather to have 
been alnorlxd into the painterly style, the linear kept its identity, becoming increasmgly 
identified with academicians and profesionals. atid with those artists like C!hcn llung-shou who 
painted in an archaic manner. The painteriv st\ le, because it h ul its basis ui the expressive, 
calligraphic brushstroke, became, and alua\s ilKreaitcr reiiiaiiicd, the style ot the genilenjcn 
painters, the manistrcani, niHuencnig ail panitnig ilnoiigh its prestige as the style ot the elite. 

Tl lU SUI DYNASTY AND THE SEVENTH CENTURY 

1 . Till' Botu'lcss Style 

In The Hiiih I explored the dynamics of the earl\ b inilscroll. and showed bow by setting 
successive events of a story in landscapes, and Iniknii^ the landscapes in a natural wav, a 
continuous jx-rspcctive was inevitably achieved. We do not need to cover tins ground agani. Hut 
I would like to make one or two further coininciits on the pre-T'ang material, because better 
reproductions are now available; and to show both that the process of evolution was continuous 
and that there is some oveilappii^ of styles and techniques in the axth and seventh centuries. 

The Sui caves at Tunhuang illustrate different approaches to the problem i^f how to <M ganise 
a horizontal picture area. In C'ave 423 the ceiling is treated .is a series of cells linked together like 
a kind ol chain (plate 1 ). The rows of humi^x.-d hills of \\ hieh the links are formed are archaic; but 
there IS an attempt here to get away troni the superinnxjsed tiers of haiidscrolls, which were the 
best solution that the decorators of Cave 428 could offer, and see the area as a whole. This, in spite 
of its crudity, is something new at Tunhuang. Less radical as all-over decoration but much more 
interesting pictorially are the ceiling decorations of Cave 2% (plate 2). Although the area is 
divided up into handscroll strip, within each band depth is suggested in several ways: by placing 
buildings at angles, by varying the size of elements according to distance, by using a (brc^ound 
tree on a rock and a river winding forward from back to front. 

I he decorator of Lave 419 (plate 3) tills the picture space so completely with a not ot 
syncopated shapes and colours that he loses all sense of depth, such recession as there is being 
provided only by the architecture, the possibilities of which seem to have &sciiiatcd him. 
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Uuiliiings SCI ai crazy angles, m sonic cases surrounded by zigzag walls.jostle each other tor elbow 
room. Although the composition is much too congested to give any seme of space, the artist is 
unusually interested in the buildii^ as a thrce^mcnsional objea in itself; thus— and this is rare in 
Chinese paintii^, except in pure ardiitcctural subjects-space is here defined in terms of the 
objects that occupy it, rather than being felt as an undefined ambient in which objects exist. 

In the earlier volume I strc-sscd the importance ofthis ceiling in Cave 419 in which. altht>uuh 
it is conceived basicallv as '.u|xnni posed bands ot landscape, here and there tree> and builduigs 
thrust their way through into the adjacent zone. Not only does this link two zones decorativcly 
but it establi^ies a spatial rdatktiship, so that the lower tree or building is seen as nearer than the 
one above. For as soon as die rig^d strips begin to break down, every space odl, every building, 
rock, or tree booomcs related, willy-nilly, to its ne^hboun above and below and on either side. 
Once this has happened, the overall decoration of a wall with a single unified composition 
inevitably follows. 

Uv contrast, the ceiling of C^ave 420. painted bv a difterent hand at about the same time, is 
sheer chaos. With the disappearance oi the supenmposed handscrolls all organisation has gone. 
Anything can happen, and does, the only purpose being, it seems, to crowd in as many incidents 
as possible. The section in plate 4 illustrates a number of fiimiliar scenes firom the Lotus Sutra: on 
the right below, the dialogue between Mafiju^rfand Vimalakfrti; a preaching scene in the centre; 
the Miracle of the Stupa ahow. Other incidents from the Lotus arc on the left. A huge mountain 
thrusts its way up between them (compare the Ingakyo, plate 73), its summit in the shape of a 
bird— perhaps an allusion to the Vulture iVak (compare Tlir Birrli, drawing 28 following page 
140, stele of a.d. 527). In another .»re i '! ]ilatf S ) the c haos is c loven b\ the river wliu h comes from 
nowhere and is stopped by a mountain, and bears the drowning men saved b\ the intercession of 
Avaloldtesvara. The decoration in this cave is reminiscent of the congested designs of Cave 254 
(Northern Wd) in whidi landscape hkewise played a very subordinate part. In both cases there 
is strong non-Chinese influence. 

The confiision and lack of definable space in Cave 419, the decorative colour scheme, the 
restless dvnamic line shimmering over the surface as though the whole eeilin;.; were ari une, all 
combine to give it a purely abstract beauty and unity, like that of early Kenaissance wall- 
painting in Italy, that is much more than the sum of its parts. In The Birtky I pointed out how 
much this quaUty was due to Central Asian and ultimately Near Eastern influence, a &ctor in 
Chinese wall-paintit^ that was now about to disappear for ever. Yet at the same time the lively 
crowding of these paintings may possibly reflect the confidence and prosperity that followed the 
reunification of (^lun.i uiuler the Sui and must have touched Tunhuang, though not yet tO the 
extent of having much mriueiice on the tix-hnique of paintiiii; itself. 

Of the seventh-century 1 aug caves, we shall consider the decoration ot Cave 332 first, not 
because diese aw known to be among die earUcst fang landscapes, but because they retain some 
very ardiaic features not fiilly assimilated into the new style. The wall behind the standing figure 
in plate 6 is decorated fixdy and yet lucidly. In the lower half is a dramatic scene (a Buddha 
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preaching from an oyvu cofiiii. uul LiuinitKN .uul udr^liippcis moving round a closctl cDiiiii). 
Other groups ol divumici wind down out ot tin.' Inils alu)vc. while in tlic distance (plate 7) a 
cavalry battle (the Fig|it tor the Relics?) is depicted with tremendous verve. The diminution of 
the figures is handled quite sucocssfiiUy, and the picture space as a whole has an openness, a 
breadth and freedom that is something quite new at Tutihuang. At the same time the artist has 
skctt lied in his landscape with broad sweeps of the brush very different from the congested or 
brokcn-up treatment of earlier eaves. On the other hand, in eertain plaecs the niountains are 
outlined ni a ver\ old-fashioned wav in darker mineral blue with pointed wave-hke bands or 
shapes like wishbones, a convention that can be traced back through the Six Dynasties into the 
semi-abstract volutes of Han decorative art {The Birth, page 48, figures 2 d, c, f ). 

in Cave 321 (plate 8) the archaic volutes have melted away into the contours. The long, 
sweepii^ strokes in colour are interrupted here and there by humped green mountains clothed 
crudely, and probably as an afterthought, wid> a shorthand for trees. Over a large area in the 
detail in plate 9 there is a real feelini; for space and recession; and an ancient de\ lee which in llic 
Birth I called the coming-round-the-mouiuaiii theme is used to good etfect in depicting the 
scjuadron ot cavalry Ixrhind the hill. The line, .is a means ot defining the mountains and terrain 
generally, has almost entirely disappeared, and form is defined in washes of colour alone. 

Sections of two walls fix»n Cave 323 are illustrated here. Plate 10 shows a deep landscape 
pand above standing figures of the Seven Buddhas of the Past. Pelliot's photc^aph does not do 
justice to this beautifiil composition, which includes sceiu-s From the 1 om^ Sutra and, at lower 
left, Chang Ch'icn crossing the desert w ith his retinue. The landscape tills the whole area up to the 
horizon, but there is no crowding, the rival elaiins ol individual incidents in their space cells and 
ot the overall design Ixing Ixrautitully balanced. I:verything has its point, aiul the etltxi is both 
dramatic and harmonious. There is a natural traasition from this to the declaration of the whole 
wall or a vertical panel. The detail in plate 12 with monks worshippuiii: i pagoda shows how 
successfiilly the artist has contrasted and reconciled the firm, solid drawii^ of the f^rcs and the 
tower with the easy flow of the hills, executed in colour wash without outline. The design on the 
upper half of the left (plate 11) wall is dominated by a lx)at carryii^ two standii^ Buddha 
imaiTcs that moves majesricallv across the water attended bv worshipping monks and lavmen. 
Beliiiul, the (>|vn laiulscape stretelies i.ir back into the dist.uice, the hgiires diminishing m si/e 
towards the horizon. Upper letl, a llammgjewel sends its rays streaming out across the desert. (Is 
this the vision that the monk Lo-tsun saw at Tunhuang in 366?) To the right of it men have 
come out of a desert fi>rt and stand in wonder, while to the left a monk in a boat turns back with 
outstretched ann.s to gaze in awe upon the miracle. The eass flow of the artist's brush, the 
wave-like rhythm of the mountains, the feeling of breadth and distance, the light-filled 
atmosphere, the exquisite colour— these arc unmatched at Tunhuang. 

i lere we have cjuite left Ivhnid the pieeious style ol the sixth century, and C^haii I zu-ch ien's 
rocks that looked as it they had been "carved and hollowed out like the axe-blade edges ot 
melting ice." It seems as though a painter of a new local school has at last found a way of 
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translating into fresco pamtuig the trccics.s iJc>crl w astcs that stretched out bctorc tlic door ot his 
cave. Was it perhaps the very bareness of the terrain that ^ve birdi to the style? Certainly the 
lack of trees enabled the painter to sweep hu brush over the sur&ce without interruption, giving 
the whole a ihythmic unity, like a roi^ sea, that would be broken by buildings or v^tation 
(plate 13). One mit-hx piir it iinnbcr \v,>,\ . and say that only be clearing away the trees and rodcs, 
buildiiiuN and walls that cluttered up the Sui wall-paintings was it possible to create a COttvinCtt^ 
teelmg oi space, and a harnioinous landsea|v that tilled the whole panel. 

It might be tempting to think that this revolutionary style was created at 1 unliuang itsclt, 
and to some extent diis may be true. A local tradition (^"desot painting" distinct from the 
sdiools of metropolitan China very Ukely existed. But scattered references in the literature surest 
that in the seventh century this new broad, boneless manner was not confined to Tunhuang. 
When Chang Ycn-yiian wrote of Li Ssu-hsiin that "his brush style had an intense forcefulncss 
. . . his clouds and vapours added a hazv uiieert.iiiitv." and that sometimes in lookint; at his 
pictures on sensed dimly "all the nivstery ot elifis and ranges." he must have been thinking ot 
a style very different from the tightly-painted decorative manner with which Li Ssu-hsiin is 
generally associated. Of the landscapes of Fan Ch'ang-shou, Chu Ching-hsiian wrote that "the 
natural forms would wind forward out a[ the distance while the animals strayed freely over quiet 
pastures"; while Wang fo-tzu was good at '^rendering the awesomeness of peaks and ranges." 
Such comments suggest a new breadth of treatment, and a new brush technique, in seventh- 
century painting diat socm to be rdloctcd in the bcauti&l landscape of Cave 323. 

2. The Linear Style 

A figure of Manjusn (Tunhuai^, Cave 276, plate 14) standing beside a tree widl a tittle landscape 
behind is a beautifol example of the style of the early seventh century. The tree and landscape are 
drawn in red on a white ground, «^e a wash of red is brushed over some areas of the mountain 
contours. The foliage of tlie trees on the hillside is a soft grcxMi, and there is a touch of green on the 
foreground hills. The line is firm and slightK nuxUihued, carving out the crags into txld shapes. 
The effect is elc-gant, restrained, and rather naive. 1 he tour tall landscape panels in ( .i\e 209 are 
much more unusual and do not fit easily into any catt^ory. There is some attempt to suggest 
depth by overlapping planes, and there is a vista of distant mountains whidi recalls one of die 
painted biwa in the Shosoin (plate 15). The overhanging ck'ueh-shzipcd hills are traditional (see 
The Bir^, plate 132, and Granunar nos. 13, 14, 15), as are the rows of small trees along the 
contours of the hills. But the attempt to achieve largeness of design is new; so is the free handlii^ 
of the brush in the foreground of Ixith panels illustrated, in which water is made to rush along, or 
towards, the viewer with a new spontaneirv. Mere and iii the wee w.ish painting ot the trees the 
artist uses a loose, boneless style that is CKklly at variance with the tliin mean lines w ith wiiich the 
lai^scape as a whole is defined, and that gives these panels, for all their awkwardness, a naive, 
exploratory diarm. From the style of the %utes these paintings bdong in the seventh rather than 
the dghd) oentory. 
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No securely dated sevenrh-ccntiirv e\a^lllllc^ ot ilu- linear st\le had come lo light until the 
discovery in 1V73 ot the wall-paiiningj. ni the tomb ot the bupeior\ lOUMii Li Shoii (died 63U) 
in San-yiian County. The deoorad<m of the sloping entrance ramp includes processional and 
hunting scenes, of which a detail is illustrated in plate 17. The horsemen tearing about in all 
directions shooting from the saddle, and their unnaturally laigc size in relation to the landscape, 
give the picture an old-hishioiicd air. The barely modulated line i-. clear and rather delicate, the 
modelling of the rocks being suggested chieHv bv the drawing, with onlv here and there a touch 
of shading, applied chiefly lo set oil a plane from the one in front of it, rather than to sut^gest 
texture: that was to l>e a development towards the painterly style ot winch no seventh-century 
examples have yet been published. 

TUli rd(;ilTIK:i£NTURY 
1. The lSotii'lc\< Style 

So elaborate is the Ikiddha group from TunhuangCave 74 in plate 16 that one does not see at first 
that it IS enclosed in a huge space cell by encircling mouiiiams that lead the e\e backwards and 
upwards to the heavenly palace above. This is a splendid conception, the divine a.sscinbly iiccining 
the more hugie for the smallness of the mountains. These are done in a rather sophisticated version 
of a sixth-century style. The scalloped, vmve>like peaks are painted in alternating bands ofbright 
colours, a treatment that wc found in the Western Wei Caves 257, 249, and 254 (Vie Birtht plates 
102 and 106, and Grammar no. 28 upper tig^t), and that is ultimately non-Chinese in origin. 

in the upper left corner ot our illustration an overhangitig cliff can just Ix- seen, built up of 
rectangular blocks ot colour set in groups at angles to each other. This is a van.nit ot the old 
"Indian crag" which in Tlw Birili we traced f rom Maihura and Saiiehi to China, and on via China 
and Korea into the Tamamushi Shrine at Horyuji. Although Hsieh Chih-tiu dates thb cave to 
the first half of the eighth century, it preserves, so &r as the landscape is concerned, conventions of 
sixth-century date. The scalloped, multicoloured mountain disappeared firom Chinese art in the 
T*ang 1 1\ nast\ . We do not know whether it was ever really fashionable except in the iuM thwest; 
but it lingered on m (Vntral Asia, a particularly striking example Ix'ing in the wall-paintings 
from Cave-temple IV at liaz.iklik. ot which a fragment is now in Herlin.'* 

The landscapes on the north and south walls ot C'ave 217 are among the most etiectivc in all 
the Tunhuang caves. On each wall a central panel (larger on the north wall, smaller on the 
south) is marked ofTfor a paradise composition, but plenty of room is left for the landscape below 
and on either side. Pelliot's photograph (plate 18) shows the greater part of the south wall, vtdth 
in the upper right corner a small part of the section discussed Ix-low and illustrated in plate 19. 
The painting illustratc-s epist>des from the Lotus Sutra, including, in the centre, the storv of the 
exhausted trax ellers tor whom their guide eonjtires up, b\ magic, a walled citv to spur them on 
their jounie\— a metaphor tor the search tor then spiritual goal.-' Here there is a masterly 
integration of space cells in areas carved and hollowed out with sweeping movements of the 
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brush. 1 he treatment of space comes somewhere between the tairly diverse organisation ot Cave 
140 and the open, tetiaui of Cave ^3. In spite i^die deoorative etKcrivencK of 

the whole pand, however, die painter has not succeeded in solvii^ all his technical difficulties, 
and it is &scinadng to watdi as he wresdes with them. 

The mountains, which both clcfiiu tlu' upptnr hodzon of a lo\\ r s( mc and provide 
foreground rorks h^r rhi- oiu- ilxivc it, arc h.iniilai in a natural, caiiv way, but here and there the 
ambi{»uttv is tliscoiueriniii. 1 he iniiieral colours are laid on Ml heav\ washes, seldom (and then 
chietiy in the distance) renitorced with drawn outhnes. This suggests tiiat the painter was 
defeated by a problem inherent in the bondcss manner, namdy diat it is impossibk to ddtneate 
distant objects without resorting to a more precise tedmique whidi inevitably makes them look 
sharper and dearer, and thus doser to the viewer, than the broad mountain masses of the fere- 
ground. Against this, however, is the feet that the very lack of definition of the "boneless" moun- 
tains presents an admirable contrast to the figures, houses, and buildings, and effectively foctiscs 
our attention upon them. The Bowerint; trees, bamboo, and vines scattered over the panel 
are now faded and scarcely visible in our reproductions. They must once have lent added richness 
to the panel, and a dtxrorative contrast to the broad swtx-p of the mountains. A.s aids in the 
creation of space cells they play a very secondary role. 

The latg^ paradise pand on the nordi wall leaves correspondingly less room for the 
landscapes at the sides. Illustrated in place 20, is the sketchy mountain vignette in the upper left 
comer above the scene where the young Prince Siddhfirtha on honeback watches the military 
exercises of the Sakyas outside the walls ot Kus'inai;ara."^ The desert landscape is rather un- 
imai^iii.\ti\ lI\ su«*i^estecl In bro.ul hon/ontal sweeps ot the brush iii riar liands ot colour, a 
ttxhnujuc tiiat was to be preserved at iunhuangas an increasingly empty tormuia tor tilling up 
space and indicating level ground (plates 93 and 94, for example). An overhanging di'iiek-Vke 
diff in die top lefthand comer is an interestii^ variant of the "Indian crag," here made less 
craggy by being executed in broad strokes of solid colour. Basil Gray puts this cave, chiefly on 
grounds of similar colouring, "not tar distant in date" from Cavc 220, which contains an in- 
scription ot A. IX (A2: he considers that the art ot Tunhuang shows almost no change Ivtore the 
I ibctan occupation ot 777-778. Hut the handling ot figures in Cave 217 is more plastic and tull- 
bodied than in Cave 220, the line heavier and less restrained, and there is in the landscape a 
boldness and certainty not present in the seventh-century caves. I would agree with the Tun- 
huang Reseaidi Insdtuce (and with Pdliot, Bachhofer, and Soper) in putting Cave 217 in the 
eighth century. 

A small detail from the upper comer ot the south wall of Cave ."^3 (plate 21) shows a 
charminglv naive vignette e^f distant Miouinanis, grouped tor the most part in sets ot three. The 
nearer sets are solid in colour and rise out ot tiie clouds. The turther ones have scalloped edges and 
appear to be decorated in horizontal bands of colour— a curious survival into the eighth century 
of a Northern Wd convendon (Cave 285, The Birtk phitcs 109. 110). 
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Two dc-i.uls arc illustrated here ot the upixr part the left wall of C ave 45 on either side 
of a standing hgurc of Avalokiccs'vara, dcpictniij tlie perils from which that deity protects the 
&ithful.** On the left panel (plate 22) the landscape is crude, sketchy, broadly executed in washes 
with scarcely any detail. The ri^t side (plate 23) on the other hand, becomes the more detailed 
and interesting as we move up from the tree freely painted in light washes, lower left. Halfway up 
a sharp outline b^ns to appear, and the contours, hitherto vaguely suggested, arc edijo.? w itli a 
varietv of trees and plants. At the top ot the panel the drawing ot the trees and banik>o has 
IxTonie elearls articulated, with a ■-unge^non ot the j^ainterlv st\le in the liandliiii; ot the tree 
trunks, and the tigure?) are nuieh better drawn. It is possible that a more accomplished arcibt iKgan 
(or finished) the wall at this point, leaving the lower part and the left side to a less skillfiil 
assistant. 

Paintings in Cave 172 (plates 24 and 25) illustrate a familiar Tunhuang theme: an expanse of 
flat terrain through which a river zigzags back, in one ease to lov it^elt !n the descrtsand, in the 
other to disappear behind an overhanging cliti, leading the e\e back to where a distant mountain 
rises inr(^ the sunset skv; in the toreground, seated on a riiL' with censer ui hand. Queen Vaidehi 
meditates upon tiie huge orb ot the setting sun, now blackened by o.\idisation. In both panels the 
landscape is boldly painted in washes of mineral colour, greens for the flat expanse, reds for the 
exposed earth of the difF and river banks-a colour harmony familiar to anyone who knows the 
countryside of west China. The painter of the Queen Vaidchi scene has broken his washes to give 
modelUng and texture to the diff, making broad chopping strokes with the side of the brush, an 
anticipation of the later big axe-cut texturc stroke (/<! /)<-/''/ ts'iiii). Landscapes in the same style 
fill the corners ot the Samantabhadra panel on the east wall (plate 26). Towering clitis. painted 
vcr\- broadly, rear up on cither side, with turbulent water tilling the space between them, iieyond 
on the horizon is a wild landscape of rocky shores and distant mountains, while the sk) is streaked 
with douds, now darkened by time. The landscape represents a significant advance on the 
treatment of washes in Cave 217, for there is here a new flexibility in the movement of the brush 
and in the modulatil^ colour rone within the brushstroke. Some ot the srroke> arc ambiguous, 
and the texturc docs not define the tbmi very clearly; but whether this is due to the painter's lack 
ot skill or to the fact that this is an early cf?brt in a new direction we cainn^t. ot oMirse-, be sure. 
The mipi>rt.iiice ot this detail is that tor the first tune the painter secuis .ibsorbei.1 in the new 
possibilities, both descriptn e and expressive, ot the medium. I here is a new treedom in the 
manipulation of tone, a new spontaneity of tmidi. The technical language has not yet become 
codified, but it is taking shape. With these landscapes, which Akiyama places in the third quarter 
of the eighth centun . we are getting closer to a fiiUy integrated painterly style. 

We see the same treedom and sureness in the rendering of a tier of meditations in Cave 320 
(plate 28). ikhiiid the Quern stand two trees, a straight pine and a curving tree with laree le.ives, 
in that intimate relationship ot "host" and "guest" which later became conventional. I he cliH 
that rises to the left, with its c//'<ie/i-like overhang, is painted with firm strokes in red and green 
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wuil a luuc ut muiiui di awing. I hi^ panel and die mcditaiiuri slliic ot Cave 172 (plaie 24) iiiay 
be from the same hand. A detail from Cave 320 (plate 27) depicts a seated Buddha with 
worshippers in a courtyard, a towering landscape behind, an Amitabha rising over the horizon, 
and another eelestial being— perhaps a reflex of Amitabha— appearil^ before the Huddha On a 
cloud that extends in a loi% sinuous trail back through the valley towards the distant deity. To 
judt^e from the very po<5r reprodiierion, the st\ le is similar to that of the previous detail, excxpt 
that a thiii hue defines the distant trails- 1 he snui)arit\ of the landscape to that on liiwa B in the 
Shosoin, discussed below, suggests that this type ot composition was popular in the T ang period. 

The device of a high cliff to one side is repeated in the detail from a side panel on the left wall 
of Cave 205 (plate 29} , showii^ an aninuted encounter between a monk and another man. The 
landscape is painted widi tacher vague washes of broken oolotir that contrast oddly widi the 
bro I ' \ ecps of solid mineral green marking oflfthe contour in the upper left comer. Beyond, a 
tiyht httle group of mountains painted in eontrasting colours (in one case layered) is an arehaic 
survival. The mixture ot three difiereiu techniques does not add up to a very meaningful 
landscape, f-rom the s.xme cave is shown a rendering of the meditation scene (plate 30). Here 
bunelcssncss could be carried no further, though it is redeemed from sheer formlessness by the 
hard edges of the patdies of colour whidi dosely define the shape of the htlls and river banks. The 
familiar lateral difi* and zigzag stream lead the eye back to an ambiguous horizon (is it the desert 
or the sc.1?) that is rc.li^i d fiiUy yct simply by a sweep of the brush, and a softening of tone. The 
ver\ bareness of the landscape suggests rather movingly the lone solace of the Queens com- 
nninion with the setting sun. 

In these details ue can see the 1 ang painter feeling towards a complete realisation of pictorial 
depth in a variety ot \s a) s: by the modelling of the terrain, by the introduction of a fort^round 
diff or a windii^ stream, by the tonal manipulation of the colour wash, or by a subtle and very 
Chinese relationship between a foreground figure and the distant object of his, or more often her, 
contemplation. Often the eye is borne on a sinuous S-curve that swings back througli the centre 
to some focal point on the hori/on. Crenerally this curve is undefined, although the W'inding 
stream ni.iv lirlp the eye's movement without acfu.ill\ plotting its course— for the curve is an 
aerial and not a terrestrial one. Always in Chinese painting space is more real than the objects that 
occupy it. Occasionally the invisible line materialises— as, for example, in die "vapour trail" in 
Cave 320 (plate 27) which marks the path by which the Buddha Amitabha has swept down firom 
the horizon to hover before Queen Vaiddu, foUowii^ prodsdy die imaginary curve dirough 
space that is implied in the composition itself More effective, because more natural, is the flight of 
birds on the Shosoin biwa (plate 5.3). It is from such details that we must infer the discoveries of 
the great m.isters who in this period first learned how to eonvev the idea of metaphysical depth 
through pictorial depth, and who, by linking a foreground tigure along an imaginary line with 
the horizon, united man and nature, die temporal and the etmial. 

Cave 159, which can be dated fixim an inscription of 781, is decorated with some of the most 
interesting bondcss landscape yet pubhshed from Tunhuang. The coverage, however, is tan- 
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talisinglv inatlcqiuitc. 1 lie Sain.uu.il^ii.u'.ra [iain.1 on ihc left ot the ouui u.ill of die west niche 
(place 31 ) is in the mature T'aiiii; niaiiiier, still very Chinese and as yet umuuched by the f ibetaii 
occupation. The landscape in the background is cunningly disposed to fill the space around the 
canopy, while the artist has achieved a simple and very eflfective recession to the distant mountain 
tops risit^ above the douds by means of the lines of trees that curve badt across the plain. On 
either side the tree-dad hills that frame the secne are painted in broken washes of n iiK i il colour. 
The subtle and hannonioiis movement ot the design from the figures into the landscape well 
conveys the idea, which seems peculiarly Chinese, that the paradise iior ju^t a u;oup ot deities 
and their attendants, or even a flower-betltxked palace, but an actual place. Indian and I'entral 
Asian renderings ot the paradise theme stress the palaces and gardens described in the SukhavatJ 
Vytiha. The Chinese artist not only si;^ests the extent of the heavenly rcabn, but turns to the 
landscape itsdf as an aid to the expression of a rdigious idea. The correspondii^ landscape behind 
the ManjusVr group (plate 32) appears to be by a lc"ss skillful artist, one less confident in the 
handling of colour washes, which he outlines with a thin, characterless line. His poorly-drawn 
trees seem to be rather feeble imitations ot those in the neii^hUmrins: panel. 

We have a rather clearer idea oi the landscapes in the aiiL'le ot the wall behind the ^tandlni: 
bodhisattva and monk (plate 33).'- Set in tall, narrow screen panels, they arc executed in a tree 
and open style which m^t be described as bondess/painterly. The hills are painted in washes of 
mineral green with a darker outline, while here and there, as in the Chang Huai tomb pand 
(plate 47) and Biwa A in the Shosoin (plate 50), the long, gentle contour is broken by smaller 
outcrops of rock rendered in a thoroughly painterly style. 

2. Tite Linear Style 

Few examples oE the linear style survive from the eighth cenrur)\ but there is no reason to tliink 
that it suddenly went out of £ishion. It was perhaps what Chu Chii^-hsuan had in mind when 
he described Li Chao-tao's work as "very detailed and clever," but no reliable copies of that 
artist s work survive. 

Two of the most important cighth-centur\ examples so far published— important partly 
Ixrausc- they are securely dared and the name ot the artist is know-n— arc undoubtedly the 
landscapes behind the palace gate\saN and the asseinbly ot warriors and horsc-inen painted on 
either side of the sloping entrance pa-vsagcway of the tomb of Prince I-tc, buried in Cdiien-hsicn, 
northwest of Sian, in 706. 1-te, second son of Chung-tsung, was denounced-togethcr with his 
sister, the Princess Yung-t'ai, and her husband Wu Yen-chi— to the notorious Chang brothers, 
favourites of the Empress Wu, and was either order ed to commit suidde or flowed to death in 
October 701.''' An inscription on the wall ot the shaft gives the name of the artist, Yang 
Kung-kuci; a second inscription reads Yaiij^ Ktiin;-hiu'i yiuni iv cli'inn; cit'i, which nni;ht be 
tran.slated "Yang Kung-kuei sincerely and torcver otters in rcs]^K'ct.' Nothing is known about 
Yang, who probably belonged to the imperial awliers. He was evidently not a well-known artist. 
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but his style presumably rcfkcts an orthodox coui ii\ luamiLr ot landM.apc paiiumg at the turn ot 
the dg^th century, possibly that of Li Ssu-hsiin. 

The wedgp-shaped painting on the east (righthand) wall of the passage begins on the rigjht 
widi a huge dragon amid clouds, striding before the triple .^.itL-towcr of the palace. Within the 
wall are ranged troo^>s of the Guard, mounted and on foot, and civil officials, with three empty 
carriatjes fitted witli canopies and streamers. A siinil.ir scene decorates die lett \sall ot the passage. 
Behuul these .issenil'lies a iiiouiuainous landscape ns(.^ almost to the top ot the panel, hut some of 
the piaster has tallen away, and there is nothing to show whether there w.is a horizon or not. The 
lower dopes are gentle (pkte 34), but as wc go higher the crags pile up on one another in some 
confusion, flat-topped and wedgc-shapod rocks thrusting against each other, folding in upon one 
another, thdr crystalline &oets turned diis way and dut. For all its apparent incoherence, 
however, the landscape has a rematkabic sohdity and feding for volume, achieved largely 
through the drawing and, to a much lesser extent, bv means of a somewhat arbitrarv. but 
eflective, use ofshading on certain chosen facets ot the rocks— otcen the iip^HTinost tace. Here uid 
there (plate 35) the artist uses parallel lines along the edges ot his rocks to create a slab-like etiect 
similar to that employed by one of the artists of the Ingakyo scrcJls (plate 73). 

The line is firm, strongly articulated, like thick bent wire, hardly modulated at all thou^ the 
exposed ends of lines trail away to a "mouse-tail." The colours consist chiefly of a warm 
reddish-brow II or greenish-brown shading to black and lightening to yellow ochre, while the 
further edge ot some of the contours is enriched with malachite green, as in the rocks below the 
bodhis.ittvas hi the Horyuji Kondo. discussed Ix'low (plate 36). CIroups of trees, firmly and 
clearlv dravMi, and correct in scale, stand here and there among the rcKks in the middle distance, 
hi several respects (plate 37) the technique is in direct line of descent from the early T'ang detail 
from Cave 276 at Tunhuang illustrated in plate 14. 

The wall-paintii^ in the Kondo of Horyuji, althot^h their date is not firmly established, are 
thought to have been executed in die decade before or after 7 10, and SO are roughly contemporary 
with the 1-te tomb paintings. Below several of the Kondo figures and groups, traces of very 
simple landscapcN could still he made out before I'MM, the most re.idlK decipherable being that 
below the standing Avalokitcs'vara ot I'anel 12 (plate 36). hormal, artificial, archaic, it consists 
chiefly of a large flat-topped overhanging rock and attendant slab-like rocks. The forms arc a 
good deal simpler, more severe, than in the I-tc fresco, die firm line less emphatic and jerky in its 
rhythm; but it coo is modulated, and as in the tomb painting the malachite green— or what is left 
of it— seems to Ix- confined to the upper edge of the flat areas. 

A much-published detail from the south wall of Cave 103 at l unhuang (plate 39) is in a 
more open and relaxed version ot the Ime.ir stvie, and rlie mineral colours, chietly bliuN and 
greens on a light ground, are more cheertul than the sombre reds and brow ns of the I-te tresio. 
The pand illustrates inddents in die journey of a monk returning from India, almost certainly 
Hsuan-tsang, who had been presented with an elephant by the King of KuSnagara.^^ The space 
cells are skillfiiUy linked into a continuous landscape very similar to that of Cave 217, except that 
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the Nvvccpiiig Imndcss brushstrokes ot the l.ittcr .in.- hm- rcpl.Kai bv tliiii ilraw ii hue's. Thf>c arc 
definitive rather tlun expa-s-sive, althougli ilicrc is soinc variation in thickness; wc lind the 
mouse^tail line employed and even, here and there, a sugg^on of che nail-head* Because these 
lines define the edges of the contours so clearly, the sense of distance is partly lost, as it is in a Dttrer 
ci^avii^, for the distant mountains are as sharply drawn as those in the fbr^round. The eye has 
tnorc points on which to rest than in Cave 217, and the mountains and vegetation compete with 
the figures tor the viewer's attention. There is the s,\tne anibiguitv: the distant mountains of 
ouc seene are the torei;rouiiJ rtKks ot the seene .ibo\e it. In spue ol the troiital uiiit\ ot tile whole 
composition, there is a tendency tor mountuni ranges to lead back diagonally lettwards into the 
distance. This convention can be found in the earliest landscapes at Tunhuang, notably the Rurii 
Jataka of Cave 285. 

Two more paintings must be taken into consideration in any discussion of the T'ang linear 
style, virhich they seem to preserve widi varying di^rccs of faithfulness, whatever their actual date 

of execution. 

'rnurlliii^^' in Spnii\;niiu\ Yu-eh'iin t'u (plates 40-42) is a short haiidscroll m the I'alate 
Museum, Peking, attributed in an inscription ni the handwriting ot Sung liui-tsung to Chan 
Tzu-ch'icn.'^ A low, hilly proniontor)' in the right foreground leads the eye back to a triple 
group of moimtaim in the heart of which a torrent runs forward under a bridge into the lake. 
Beyond to the left the hilk stretch back to the horizon. The hilly foreshore in the lower left comer 
completes the composition, which is enlivened by travellers on horseback, crossing the water by 
ferry or merely waiting for it to arrive. The landsca|v is draw n on silk in a tine line, tinted w ith 
niiiieral blue and sjreen. A fiirmhoiise nestling in the hills is drawn in ink, but another building 
( jioss:lil\ ,1 temple) .uul the timbers ot the bridi!;e are picked out in warm red. The clouds are 
painted 111 opai-jue white, while the tiguresare white too— although this may simply be the white 
underpaint, exp>sed by the rubbing otf of the colours laid on top of it. Tlie whole effect b wami, 
cheerful, and redolent of the atmosphere of spring. The sources of this type of composition reach 
back at least to the fifth century . In time it became as conventional as the European classical 
landscape with its "brown tree" in the foreground. 

If we isolate the complex ot" lulls in the upper right, we find that ir consists essentiallv ot the 
tripartite mouiu.iin ot ancient lineage, reminiscent of the composition Ku K'ai-ehih tiescnlx:d in 
his essay "On I'ainting the Cloud Terrace Mountain.""* (The painting called Miug-fiiiatijf's 
Journey to Shu, described below, is based on the same idea.) The scale is still false: the distant 
^ares are too big, the buildings too small Moreover, it is not clear what all the travellers are 
doing. Here we ha\ e a ferry with gentlemen waiting for it on the near shore; but where has it 
come from? And where are the two riders in the right foreground going? These questions might 
seem idle were it not that in a C'hinese landscape everything has its place, and this kind of 
inconsistencv or ol>scurity is otteii an indication ot the hand ot a cop\ ist or />ii.»7iV/(C(/r. 

rhe huperiniposcd planer of the main mountain groups arc very like those in Cave 103 and 
have the same flatness, accentuated by the fact that in ardiaic fashion all the trees spring tVom the 
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contour iiiicb. liy contrast, the broad patli Icadnig back from the ininicdiatc torcgroinid to the 
bridge lends ocnraiidng dc^th. We are remiiided of the early sevendi-omtury artist Fan 
Ch'ang-shou, in whose landscapes "the natural forms would wind forward out of the distance.** 
The trees diminish hardly at all in size as we go bock into the pictare» till at an arbitrarily chosen 
point the)' suddenly bcoomc little bushes on the edges of the hills: wc have already encountered 
this early inabihty to carry throu^ a convincing diminution in scale in several of the Tunhuang 
landscapes. 

1 he brush line is slightly more modulated than ni Cave 103: there is a more perceptible knot 
at ikc head of it, and a slight thickening at the joints where the brush has paused for a fracrion of 
a seccmd before changing direcrion. This g^ves an articulation to the drawiiig of the rocks that is 
more sensitive and lively than in Ming-kuMg*s Jmrniey to Sftu. 

In general, Travclliufi m 5jprin;|;riW is handled in a natural, charming and rather naive way, 
with none ot the brilliant fantasy and distortion ot M!ii<^-lii(tui\;'< loiinicy. How reliable it is as an 
example ot the style oi the earlv T'ang 1 A nasty ic is nnpossible to sav, as there is no original T'ang 
landscape sctoU with which to compare it: all one can sately do is to discuss the compositron, 
oonventions, and technique in a general way. As to the actual date, several things would suggest 
that if not an authentic seventh-century painting, it is at least a gpod copy of one. It shows none 
of the confident maturity diat we would expect of ei^th-oentury work, but is redolent with die 
delicate, somewhat artificial charm that one associates with the sixth century, Sui and early 
T'ang. The picture contains many archaic features and. unlike the work next described, no 
obvious anachrouisni, so it must be given a prominent place in any study of early T ang landscape 
painting.*^ 

The much better known scroll entitled Miiij^-lniiinj^'s Jounuy lo Shu (plate 43) presents the 
same poblem as die "Chan Tzu-ch'ien" though in more acute form. Carefol examination 
st^gests that while a Sui^ date for it may be ponibIeN-Ch*ien-lung in his inscription says it is a 
Northern Sung copy of a T'ai^ work— it is likely to be even more recent, and is ooosoqucntly of 

question.-ible value as an example ot T ang landscape st\le.'" Both composition and technique 
point to a late date. I hc "squeezcd-up" \ook ot the picture, tor example, the emphasis on 
verticals, the crowding ot detail, all suggest that it may be a shortened version ot a much longer 
handscroU which would have omveyed more naturally die idea of a leisurely excursion among 
the hills; or that it may be a mudi-reduced version of a composition which m^t have begun as 
a waU- or screen-painting. Sudi truncatii^ of oomposttions by successive copyists was not 
uncommon. There is another even more exaggeratedly vertical, squcczcd-up, version of this 
composition in the Palace Museum in Taiwan, traditionally attributed to Li Chao-tao but 
piobahK a Ming work; the "Yen Li-pen" I'nhuic Bctircrs is, trom its crowding, very probably a 
shortened version ot a long handscroU; and some versions of the Chou fang Tuiiing the Lute and 
Drinldng Tea composition are shorter and more compressed than others. 

The artist has made use of many arcJiaic conventions: die tripartite division of die moun- 
tains; the organisation in space cells; the exaggerated overhai^ng ch'ueh\ die broken multi- 
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bcctcd rocks; the lack of coiuitiunuN depth .iiul abrupt transition kom torcsiiiuiiul trccv to 
shrub-likc growths on chc distant hills; the streams wiiidmg iorward to the bottom ot ihc picture; 
the hoisanen *'fx«iiiig round the mountain." But he has combined them in a highly artificial and 
sophisticated way, for whidi there seems nothing remotely comparable in surviving T'ang 
painting. Moreover the copyist's hand betrays itself in such details as the short, fine horizontal 
lines which till the flat fiicets of the vertical rocks and v litfs. There is no evidence for such a 
ttxhniquc in .luiliciuic T'ang painting and it suggests thai the painter, wanting to give texture to 
his mountains hut being well aware that in the I 'aiig period no vocaluilary of texture strokes 
[ts'tiii-Jii) existed, was reduced to filling up the space with this ratiier feeble apology for ti'im-ja. 
The same fuic, short horizontal strokes do duty also for grasses on the flat tops (^the crag^ There 
are other inoonqpicuous shortcuts sudi as a group of dark trees, very sketchily painted, that are 
crammed into a dark deft under the overhai^ing cA ueft on the r^t of the picture; while the two 
horsemen who tide down apparently out of the sky in the upper right comer lend an air of 
unreality to the scene. 

That this jewel-like picture is based on a T'ang original and that it preserves many I 'ang 
conventions is probable. But tln-se allol^alie^, combined with the striking treshness ol the colour 
and good condition ot the scroll— none ot the cracks seem very old— all suggest the hand ot a 
brilliant copyist, adaptor, or pastidwurt working pci haps as recendy as the fifteenth century^ 

3. The Painterly Style 

The painterly style, which I desc rihed as a fully integrated combination of articulated Unc and 
wash (either ink or colour or both) appears to have come to fruition in the eighth centurv. It 
seems to have existe'd in a more rudiiiientarv form in the seventh century, but no mature and 
rehabl) dated examples ot that period ha\ e as yet Ix-en published. 

The almost total absence of the developed painterly style in the wall-paintings at Tunhuang, 
and its fixqucncy among the Tunhuang banner-paintings, is not hard to explain. For it was not, 
in c-sscnoe, a decorator's style. The emphasis upon the broken, cxprcssi\ e ink line as a means of 
definin.' rructure reduces colour to a subordinate role. Moreover, the landscapes in the Tun- 
huang wall-paintings were often no more than a settini^ tor the tlgurc^, and a broad treatment in 
simple colours provided an etfective contrast to the preciseK -detailed tigures ol denies and 
donors, setting them oti ratiier than eonipeiiiig tor attention. I he 1 uuhuang wail-painters who 
chose to execute their landscapes in a bondess, or near-boneless, mannor dearly knew what they 
were abouL In the banners, on die odier hand, which were to be seen dose up, a more int^rated 
technique was entirdy appiopriace. But we should not infer from this that the same stylistic 
division between bonek^s waU-paintings and painterly scroll-painting necessarily obtained in 
metropolitan C'hina. At C'h'ang-an, the influences on wall-painting of great masters ot ink line 
and broken ink wash sui h as Wu 7 ao-rzu and ('hang I sao must iiave Ix-eii con.siderable. 

I he published tomb paintings are extremely valuable, tor they arc securely dated, but as yet 
diey are lamentably few in ntunber. The material in the Shosoin bdongs to the first half of the 
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eighth tcntury, and in one or two cases possibly a httle carhcr. Some ot it might be Chinese 
seventh-century vnuk, or Japanese or Korean w&Ai done in an (Jd^&aluoiiecl style, the obvious 
example being Biwa A (plate 50). It nuy be sa&ly assumed that, kavii^ the question of later 
restonticHi aside, none of the Shosoin pieces discussed in this book are later in date than the 7S0's, 
when the repository was dedicated. 

The darint^ of the Tunhii.iiiL; banners is more problematical. A widelv held theory is that the 
vast hourtl of scrolls ukI dociinieiits discovered b\ OldL-iibiirg, Stem, and Pclliot was bricked up 
in the coiKcaled storehouse m alx)ut the year 1000, in the tacc ot the Hsi-hsia invasion. But this is 
doubtful, for by that time the Hsi-hsia were almost certainly Buddhist and there would be no 
need to hide the scrolls. Stdn suggested that the hoard was a "deposit of sacred waste," worn-out 
copies of scriptures too sacred to be thrown away or destroyed; and this seems the most probable 
explanation.*' It is Kkcly that many of the banners h long been in existence, either in the 
Tunhtiang temples or in private houses in the neiuhbourhooii, before they were stowed away. In 
Tibet, and in adjacent Lamaist countries such as Sikkim itai Bhutan, private houses have chapels 
hung with banners (tankha) which were generally executed in the temple studio or by an 
itinerant artist, on the advice of a lama, to ward off calamity or as a thank-offering for the birth 
of a son, recovery from iUiuss, and so on. Such scrolls when old and worn-out could not be 
thrown away, and it is possible that those found at Tunhtiang were brought there over a period 
of many years. A careful recording of the contents of the storeroom as they were unpilcd from the 
top might possibly have yielded a roughly stratified st\]ucncc, and hence a clue to this. 

In a piece that he wrote for an exhibition of Chinese and [apanes<.- paintings at the British 
Mascum in 1962, liasil (Irav stated that "the Stein paintings represent the products of the 
temple-painters m the century or so alter the restoration ot Chinese rule'"— atter, that is, the 
expulsion of the Tibetans in 848. There is no justification (ot this statement. Lionel Giles, in his 
study of the Stein manuscripts in the British Museum, does indeed remark that "during a 
rem.irkablc gap of forty-five years in the first half of the ninth century, when the Tibetans were 
domiiiAiit in the Tunhuang region, notn aiiii^lc dared text occiirs"^^ But among the wealth ot dated 
documents ot all kinds discovered at I unhuaiig, the earliest ot w hich is a colophon ot a.d. 406, 
are a number ot Buddhist, Taoist, and other texts ot the seventh and eighth centuries. There is no 
reason why some of the banners could not have been painted before the Tibetan occupation 
began in 776. The only guides here are subject matter and style. I have not found good stylistic 
reasons for dating any of those widi interesting landscape details in the seventh century; but 
several can, by comparison widi more securely dated material dsewhcre, be s;ifely put in the 
eighth, .iikI one, from its inscription, was executed during the occupation ot 776-848. 

Although all the scroll-paintings by known eighth-century in.isters are li^st, enough survives 
to suggest a striking and important fact: that brushwork had by now attained a degree of 
confident richness and sophistication that made it possible for tl» artist, dirough the modulated 
hnc, brdccn ink and wash, and contrasts of U^t and dark-^ combination of qualities kcking in 
pre-T'ai^ work— to express a fodtng fi>r form and texture that is solid, definite, and unam- 
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biguous. rhcrc is in fact in several oi the cxaiiijilo illustrated here I frontispiece, plates 75 and 77, 
for instance) a directness ot expression that was later lost when a tornial vocabular)- ot texture 
strokes, ts'uit-Jh, developed, and the painter's language became not only more conventional but 
also more deeply coloured by philosophy. This directness, of course, may have been much less 
apparent in the lost works of the masters; but it seems to accord with the spirit of the h^ T'ang 
era, which was in general more positive, less speculative, than that of the Six Dynasties and Sung. 

The recent opening of the i^roup of early eiglith-eentun,- princely tombs northwest ofSian 
has revealed an lntel^^tm!J; early stage in the evolution oi the paiinerlv style. 1 he lnulseajX's 
(plates 46-49) that decorate the entrance shatt oi the tomb ot Li Hsien, I'rnicc Chang 1 luai (died 
684), in Ch'icn-hsicn, although of exactly the same date as those in the I-te tomb (706), are in 
quite a diflSmnt style.'* Here instead of a omnplex "linear" piling up of crags, the huntsmen gallop 
across a wide open expanse of country, and the landscape is hardly more than suggested by a line 
of pine trees, or by gende sloping hills that here and there have outcrops of rock. 

The drawing is still linear, but the line moves a little more freely than in 1-te landscapes. 
The painter here and there gives a sudden twist to his brush, producing a springy, calligraphic 
cjuahty not present ui the much stitier 1-te tomb drawnig. The wash within the hue is more 
broken, more sensitively handled, more expressive of the form of the rock, and more harmon- 
iously integrated with the line. The contours of the hills are emphasised by a more subtly graded 
wash than the mineral-blue cAge to the sbpcs in the I-tc landscapes. The Chang Huai hndscapes 
seem to be by another hand, and to represent an early breakthrough into the painterly style. 
However, if the Ingakyo stTolls (plates 68 to 74) arc accurate eighth-century copies of seventh- 
century weirks, \s hich the st\ le ot the figures certainly seems to suggest, then the Chang Huai 
rocks may represent a technique that had already developed in seventh-century scroll-painting. 

THE BIWA IN THE SHOSOIN 

A group of btwa in the South ne]xisitory of the Shosoin bear, on their plectrum -guards, some of 
the most interesting sur\'iving landiicapes of the eighth century, hour ot these have the shape and 
proportion ot hanging scrolls in miniature. It would Ke tempting to inter trom this that the 
landscape hanging scroll was .ilread\ in existence at ilii> tune. It ma\ have been, but there is no 
firm evidence that it \va.s. 1 lie shape could as easil\ have been taken trom a screen-panel or 
wall-painting, or merely chosen because it gave the best protection for the instrument from the 
slashing strokes of the plectrum acros the string;!. 

The colours ot ihi paintii^ on all the plectrum -guards discussed here have sufJered 
considerable changL-s due chiefly to age and oxidisation. The leather panels are all coated with red 
lead (I'lumhic oxide I'b-jOj), which has remained relativeK stable;-"- over this a white clav or 
white lead pigment was sometimes laid as a ground, although elsewhere the ground is red, or red 
and white, as on Biwa £ (plate 54). The most widely used green colour is malachite, in two 
blades, light and dark, which has oxidised black, creating serious colour distortions. When 
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tint!>hcil, tlic pauuitigs were coated with a varnish of v^ctablc oil which has darkened with age 
to a ydlowisii-ln'owii, softenii^ die colours, and duUii^ die lead-white used in die modellii^ 
of some of the rocks and in the drawing of douds and waves. The oil ooatii^ has also cracked 
badly, especially on Biwa B and D (plates 51 and 54), so that the composidon is not endrely 
decipherable, even firom infra-red or ultra-vi<^et photographs. 

Biwa A 

On the Ich a crag rises up behind the Hat piatfonn on which sit the feasting and niuMC-niaking 
party, facing a turboknt stream, while the scene is edivened widi hunters puisnii^ their quarry 
and servants bni^ng in die spoils of the chase. In contrast to the liveliness of the figures and 
animals, the landscape Im an ardiaic sdifiiess, most notably in the hillocks bdiind and below the 

seated figures, painted in hard-edge stripes of reddish-brown and— originally— malachite green. 
Thc^c call to mind the striped wave-like hills in the hunting scene from the Tomb ot tlie Dancers 
at Tung-k'ou. just north ot the Yalu River ni northeast ( lima (formerly Manchuria), painted 
under the Korean Koguryo Kingdom in the titth or sixth century.^ 

The use of dus old tedmique is puzzling. It cannot have been diosen because the painter 
did not have a more modem technique at his cranmand, £br the foreground rocks on the left, 
and to some degree the upper crag, are painted in fine, slighdy modulated ink lines within 
which is shading with light ink washes, a denser and more solid combination of ink and colour 
(malachite) wash, and here and there in the lighter areas light touches laid on with the side of 
the brush; moreover, as in the linear examples from Tunhuaiig (Cave 10.3). the colour rends to 
shrink away trom the contours, leaving the lines to speak tor themselves. All these factors suggest 
an early stage in the development of the painterly style. The warm red background is typical of 
the earlier Northern Wd style as cxemphfied, for example, by the paintings in Cave 285 at 
Tunhuang, and the painted screen Srom the tomb of Ssu-ma Chin-lung (died 484) at Ta- 
t'tn^j.** Space is handled rather cniddy in flat areas of colour with little attempt to suggest 
recession bv the drawing or bv anv tonal or tcxtnral modulation ot the colour, while there is 
some doubt as to lunv the enclosure or ledge on which the teasting musicians sit relates to what 
happens above and below it. 

This o»n1»iiation <i£ archaic dumsiness with tentative efforts towards a painterly style 
sugg^ts that the painring was dtme in the seventh century or very early in the d^th. Whether or 
not it was executed in Japan it is impossible to say. Indeed, there is no firm evidence to show 
where any of the Shosoin biwa were madc.'^ 

BitiHi B 

Two gentlemen sit on a rock spur in the toreground, the sides ot w hich have a suggestion ot lotus 
petals, though whedier this was intended to carry Buddhist associations it is impossible to say 
({date 51). One gentleman redtcs poetry, die other, brush and paper in hand, looks over his 
shoulder as if to nutch his friend's chantii^ with the view before him. Across the river, originally 
painted light maladiitc green widi waves in white, the crag^ pile tip to distant tree-dad peaks. 
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cldc to right .uicl In da'p rav iiics rlirouLih wliicli w.ULi t.iIK tumble. In the skv, white doiuis 
curl against a red background. The surtacc is much damaged by the action ot the plectrum and 
the paint is darkened and cracked, particularly in die centre, where all that can be made out from 
infra-red photographs is a sugg^on of foliage^ and the red autumn tints. The colour is applied 
much more thickly than on Biwa C and the brushwork is correspondii^y less Hvely and 
cxprcsave; but enough survives to sugi^est a treutinem more ;ulv.mced than that of Biwa A. 

The trees on all Init the nearest rock b) the waterbll on the left are indicated in a perfunetory 
way. there being only two simple tvpes like eottoii IvilK on little twisted stieks. One is reminded 
ot Chang Yen-yiiaii's remark about Wci Chicn th.it he "never got away trom antique eknnsi- 
ncss"; and about Wang Wei: "Where the moors and plains arc wooded, the distant trees err in 
the direction of primitive clumsiness, and yet if he had striven for detailed refinement, he would 
only have missed reahty all the more." Clearly, a feature of some early eighth-century painters 
was iheir inability still to paint distant trees convincingly, though it is hard to bdieve that Wang 
Wei's technique would hav ' is i lumsv as this. However, if in some respects the handling is 
a little baekward-looking, the ilRine and e(>ni|-M>sirion look hirward. for this was to become a 
stock type ot gentleman's panning trom the Sung l )\nasiy onw ards. It is not impossible that the 
composition was copied front a painting by a major eighth-century master. 

Bim C 

This (plates 52 and 53) is probably the best and most flilly-reaUsod T*ang landscape yet 
published. In the for^round a white elephant stands in a lively attitude as though he had just 
stopped in mid-journev. turning his head to look at the hiile C'eiural Asian orehestra perched on 
a rug on his back: a bearded drummer, a singing dancer, and two young HautistN, bov and girl, 
liehmd rise sleep lllll^ on either side framing a view to the western horizon. The erags on the left 
form a precipice like those in a number of Tunhuang tompositions, clearly a pi>pular T ang 
convention. The crags on the right stop shorter and are crowned with flowering trees. Behind 
them, beyond the lake, another tree-dad outcrop plunges down to the water, its foot ringed with 
a sandy beaeh where a long line of thicks, w inging their w ay out of the sunset, is Just alighting. 
C/i 'iu7/-shaped projections left and right arch tt)wardh e.ich other in the middle distance, pulling 
the design together. 13evond a further range of lower hills, distant mountain peaks capped with 
white clouds thrust their tops through the mist that lies in a broad riac band across the horizon. 
Behind red clouds the setting sun is sending its hist rays streaking up into the sky. 

The clamorous orchestra on its ungainly mount seems a noisy intrusion into a scene of which 
the mood is otherwise mellow, tranquil, and poetic, recalling the Unes of Wang Wei's quatrain 
"Magnolia PaHc," Gmm the Wang-ch'uan series: 

Autiitnn iiills taking the last of the light 
Birds flying, mate following mate 
Brilliant grcciu here and there distinct 
Evening mists have no resting place.** 
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The artjst s handling ot space is very accomplished. The viewer's eye is carried back along an 
S-cutvc to die horizon, the same curve that runs through the design of Biwa D (plate 54) and 
several of the Tiinhuang landscapes reproduced in this book (plates 24 and 27, &r example) . The 
continuous or shifting perspective that one normally associates with later paintii^ is here 
managed with great skill: the rodcs in the foreground would be only a few feet below the viewer 
standing on the spot, but as wc move up the picture the viewpoint rapidly changes, till at the top 
wc are lookine over the distant hills to the hori/cMi. 

Ihe background ot this beautiful landscape is red lead overlaid with white. The drawing 
was done in ink to which shading was added, not so much to indicate a source of light as to en- 
hance the modellii^ and throw certain areas into relief. Colouts include vermilion and reddish- 
violet for the autumn fbliagie, brown tax tree-trunks, maladiite for the nearby tutb of grass and 
the verdure on the hilltops, dark blue for distant mountains, light brown for shading the ground; 
the water was painted blue over white uuderpaint, the waves in inkand whit( ]riini A j iinst the 
red glow of the sunset the rays of the setting sun are lightK drawn in ink. The ink wa>lKs. here 
swccpiiiii. there broken, are varied and aaxiitcd with sliort strokes and dots which, while ilie\ 
gtve visual interest to the terrain and eniunec the niodelling, say very little about Us texture. Are 
the vertical fiices rode, or earth, os both? The painter docs not tell us. In fact, it does not seem to 
have mattered to him. What seems chiefly to have concerned him is that diey arc exciting as 
plastic, sculptural shapes, and pictorially effective. On the other hand, he takes great trouble to 
sui:^: '-r the sandy beach with tiny dots of red. like a pointilUstC. 

The trees and plants are as skiltiilK rendered as in anv survivinj» painting of the jx'riml, 
var\ini^ in scale hoin the toreL;round reeds and grasses through the hroad-lcavcd and flowering 
trees ot the middle distance, back to the distant pinc-s, although those on the t7; i/e/j -shaped rock 
on the right retain a little of the archaic flavour. The artist also makes decorative use of the 
hanging vines which are a common convention in T'ang landscape painting (see, for example, 
plates 29 and 39). 

The charm and artificiality of this landscape suggest that it is not based on nature, but is 

itnaginarv, or perhaps inspired bv a poem. At the same time, and paradoxically, the hict that the 
vocabular\ ot texture strokes, ts'iiii-Ja, has not ) et become coditied gives to the artist's expression 
of form a directness that will be lost when, from the tenth century onwards, a more conven- 
tionalised and abstract language of the brush develops. 

Biwd D 

This badh darkened paiiuin;* (plate .S4) shows, against a red backi^round, an eai»le diving on a 
pair ot ducks who nsc in panic from a lake strcrching back Ix'tween rocky promontories to the 
horizon, above which distant mouuiaiiis thrust their peaks through the swirling clouds. In spite 
of the paintii^'s condition, the brush technique seems, fiom reproductions, to be more advanced 
than that of Biwa A and B, and doser to C 'While die handling of the distant promontories on 
either side with their silhouetted pine trees in maladiite green is rather (4d-fiidiioned, the main 
rocky cragis in the left for^round and r^t centre, done in dark green, lig^t brown, and ink. 
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Binv C and D. Line drawin^f oj liwdMafK lui i^eanon-^uard. 



CHINESE LANDSCAPE PAINTING 

appear to Ix- rcnJcicJ in broken washes, and the hne is Hvcly and tree. The same apphcs to the 
distant mountaintops. They arc drawn in ink, then dusted with gold powder; over this is a wash 
of malachite for the modelling, throu^ which the gold shows dirot^. Japanese authorities who 

describe the biwa in great detail state that this is a T*ang technique, although they give no T'ai^ 
examples. It later Ixxame popular in Japanese screen painting but its origins seem by no means 
clear. The path of the c.ii^Ic along an imaginar\- sinuous curve down the picture gives a 
remarkable sense of sweepiiii^ niov cineni chrougli space. This picture too may be a miiuaturc 
version ot a composition by a r ang master. 

OTHER LANDSCAPES IN THE SHOSOIN 

One of the best examples of the painterly technique in the Shosoin is the landscape that adorns 
the top of a (xrsimmon-vvood box st.uned .^ warm brown with juice (plate 56). The 

landscape, nigcnK)iisl\ arranged to Iv seen Ironi all four tlircctious, is p.iintcd iti gold and silver 
without the addition tor shading ot any darker pigment, the dark areas being simply the stained 
background. There are two types of trees, |»ne and deciduous, and donds curl up like smoke out 
of the valleys, ecfaoii^ die shape of the trees. From lower rhythmic, wave-like hiUs the mountains 
pile up into rocky crags, painted with sweeping or broken strokes according to the texture 
desired. The artist has handled the paiiuerly manner with confident skill, and the landscape is 
both decorative and intensely alive. The gold and silver paint on a warm ground, which w as later 
widely used in fapanese vcrmi painting, here appears tor the first time. During the early Sung 
period Korean tans painted in silver w ere very popular in C^hma,-'" but just where the technique 
originated is not known. Wc sec the same technique in close-up, as it were, in the fragment of a 
landscape painting with bamboo, birds, and flowers that covered a scroll of the Brahmaraja Sutra 
(place 55). 

A group of sixteen round ttays in the Shosoin is decorated with floral patterns or with 

landscape vignettes executed on a white ground in yellow ochre, gamboge, and two other yellows 
that have not been identified. Two trays have scholars beneath trees, strolling or playing the lute; 
another, an empty hermitage beneath a pine tree beside the water with deer and crane 
(presumably a "long li&'* ot birdiday picture); others have tigers or deer bounding through a 
landscape, or birds, among which the auspicious phoenix b prominent. The dcs^ns fill the 
circular shape with diatm and skill The calligraphic line twists and turns with lively fi'eedom. 
Itiere is htdc indication of texture w ithin the contour, and scarcely any shading, but the free, 
expressive use of the broken, modulaud line certainly puts the paintings on these travs in the 
paintcrlv class. Several ot them are discussed tiu thcr ui the section on trees and plants. Meantime, 
illustrated here (plate 57) is a very freely painted landscape that decorates the inside of a round 
mtrrcMr case. The style is similar to diat of the landscape on the sapan-wood box, but more 
sketchily done. 

The miniature paintings illustrated in plate 58 were executed on the umlmide of tortoise-shell 
plaques decorating the sides of a zither of hinoki wood in the Shosoin, and hence were invisible 
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until the) were ranuK removed. Tlu-se cli.inuiny little scenes iiuliKle: {1) Ii.iivn Ixniiuiiiii; 
through a landscape ot inuuiiiaiiLs and pine irces; (2) parakeets and dragoiiriies wnh a riow ering 
peony; (3) a tiger pursuing a hare amid pine-dad mountains; (4) and (5) hares at peace in a 
landscape similar to 3; and (6) birds and flowers. The paiiumg is done in ink on a yellowish 
ground, and die predominatii^ colours are the green of leaves and pine-needles, and a warm 
rcddi-sh-hrown with patches t)f red here and there. The drawing of I"kh1i nioiinr.iins and trees is 
liveK , the handling ot the twisted trunks ot the pine trees being partieuLirK free aiid paiiuerlv. 

rile inapsot l ociai-)! and its cstatt^, among the oldest in the world,-'' hav e been exhausiiveU 
Studied. We arc only concerned with the way ni which the landscape is handled. Three distinct 
hands can be seen ni the three examples illustrated here. The map ot T6dai-ji itself and liic hills to 
the north, east, and south (pLue 59) is dated equivalent to 756. It is the most accomplished of the 
three. A temple complex is shown correctly in (dan, but individual major buildings (except for 
the pagpdas, which would take up too much room) arc shown by their main south cicvatiuti. 
Rivers arc shown in plan but mountains can onK be rendered, like the large temple buildings, by 
•T side view . Wliii li view is chosen is defermineii In a series of toeal \ iewpoints. For example, the 
bills suitouikIhil; I otlai-|i arc drawn as the\' wouKl liiok to siiukoik' g.i/iiig i inind troni the root 
ot the IJaibuisu-Jen; the same is true ot the wooded lulls that encircle Sliiii)akushi-ji to the 
south, while the trees m the deer park just outside the main gate of Todai-ji are drawn as they 
would appear to someone walking along die north-south road on the extreme left of the detail 
(plate 60). The hills arc drawn in loi^, undulatii^ lines, and a ddicately graded wash is added to 
emphasise the contours. The artist dtsttnguislu s i li arl\ Ix-tw een the prettily drawn trccs in the 

park and the more skeicin distant trees on the edges ot the hills. 

A somew hat cruder and heavier brush detines the hills that encircle the vallev in the map ot 
Minasc, in Settsu I'rovince, ot the same date (plate 6 1 ) . 1 he map ot Michimori Village in Lchizen 
Province, dated ten years later (plate 62) , is drawn in a thinner, more linear style. The artist is not 
quite certain whether he is making a map or a picture: he cannot, for example, resist addii^ here 
and there a garden rock and grasses, although they are gtosdy out of scale. The trees were first 
brushed in w ith a light wash, over which short, curved strokes sugg^ very simply the shape and 
texture ot the tohagc. 

A similar lightness ot technique is shown in the landscape sketches on hemp cloth (plates 6.^, 
64, 65), which, It has been suggested, might have been intended as a guide tor embroidery. 
Though they are very little help as regards brush technit)ue, they illustrate .ispects ot eighth- or 
possibly seventh-century landscape sryle not revealed by any other carK paintings in quite the 
same way— notably, the sense of airy sf»ce. The artist has a small repertoire of standard trees, three 
ofwhich are grouped together in our b t h In. His repertoire of w aterfalls is even smaller: virtually 
the same one appears twice on one panel, a third time on the other. The i LX^ks that thrust up trom 
the slopes here and there are a surviv.il o( .i eoii\emioii that goe^ back to Six Ih iKi^tics p.untiiig 
{The Birth, Granuiiar nos. 8, 17; Maichishaii, C^ave 127) and is still used, in a much more natural 
way, in the wall-paintings in the Chang Huai tomb (plates 47 and 48). The scene is further 
enlivened with sketdiily drawn cottages, a gatewav , and a post pssibly indicating a ferry, with 
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horseman, fislKTincii, birds Hying .uid on the water, and horses roHing in a ticld. 

There is nothing quite hkc these panels in early Chinese art. They lack the calligraphic v^ur 
and solidity of T*ai^ pointii^. However, they have a delicate, even slightly fussy, charm which I 
am inclined to consider, on the basis of the diaracter of later Korean decorative art, inlaid 
celadon, and paintint:;, as a Korean quality. The draftsman may have been a Korean immigrant. 

In Chapter VI the flmcv rock was distuvsed as a source of pleasure in the early Chinese garden 
and on the scholar's desk. Fani-\ roeks must have heen included in pamtings ot palace and iairv 
gardens as tar back as the C'hui Dynast) , but the earlit"st retcrences 1 can tuid to the actual pauuuig 
of such rocks occur in the first half of the eighth century, whai Wu Tao-tzu included in some of 
his tcni^ L ^ i;ntings "strange rodcs that looked as if one might touch them," and his sdudarly 
contemporary Lu Hung was noted fiir his '^roda with holes in them." No fang work survives 
that could be called a pure "&ncy rodcs paintii^'* but thc\ fonn a conspicuous feature in a 
number of pictures of the dghth century, gpierally standing beneath figures, their function being 
to denote that "this is a garden." 

The best known examples are the rocks that stand at the teet of the ladies under trees on the 
six-panel screen ui the Shosoin. Some ot them, no doubt niieniioually, suggest dragoits and tigers 
(plate 66). They are done with a rather dry brush in a pure painterly style in monochrome ink. 
The contour lines are Uvdy, sensitive, calligraphic, while the interior shading, thot^ arbitrary 
and a little skctdiy, subtly emphasises the plastic form of each rock with a variety of bnishwork 
from the loi^ Stroke in light ink for more general shading to the short, curved or stubby stroke, 
dash, or dot to provide the darker accent (plate 67). However, very little of what we sec of these 
rocks toda\' is original. They were largeK repainted, in some eases several times, the latest 
repainting being in the Edo period, and we cannot know how much ot the original brushwork is 
Still visible. 

The rocks on Biwa E (K17), a ddi^tfid picture of elderly gentlemen playing chess in a 
grove of bamboo and pine, are rather similar in shape to those on the screen, but the effect is 

more dcxorarive. Nor only is the scene painted over a red and white lotus flower that com* 
pletely fills the circle, but the trees and rcxrks are touched in with thick malachite green paint 
o\er white. .As in other instances where opaque colour is used, it keeps \sell withm the mam 
lines ot the drawing, leaving them clearly visible; but in the centre ot each rock it overlies and 
obscures the brushstrokes. 

THE INGAKYO SCROLLS 

One of the oldest documents in T'ang landscape style is the Kiio-cli'i'i li<ii-ti-rsiii yiii-l:iio iltiiij^, 
Slitra on l^ast and l^rcsent Cause and htiect (Japanese: Kako GaiZiii Iiioiihyo), a lite of the his- 
torical Buddha that was translated into Chinese by the monk Gunabhadra in the 435-443 era 
and remained popular so loi^ as Buddhism flourished in China. 

There are a number of vcisions and fragments of the Ingakyo scrolls in different collections, 
chiefly in Japan.^ Some aj^iear to be of die seventh or d^di century, or very dose copies of 
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works ot that period; others arc as btc .is tlu' K,iin,ikiir,i i-r.i. I .irl\ rrconls show rh.it the rcniplc 
Oftices for Copying Scriptures, Zoji-shi, and the Otiice ot Kuntin^. L-dokoro, at Nara turned 
out illustrated sutras in great numbers. It is generally agreed among Japanese scholars that scrolls 
of the Ingakyo owned by the Tokyo University of Art, the Jobon-rendai-ji, the Hoon-in of 
Daigo-ji (dated 735), the Hakonc Museum, and the Kuni &mily were produced in the Orticcs 
for Copyini; Scriptures. However, in the opinion of Akiyania Terukazu: "These scrolls do not 
seem to Ix" ot file same lineai^o: those in the H6on-in and JolHui-rendai-ji appear to l>eking to a 
set distinct troiii that troin wIikIi those in the Hakone Museuiii and l okvo University of Art 
come.' (1 hey may ot course Ix: tlie work ot diticrcnt copyists m the same bureau.) Sections ot 
yet another early scroll, cut up many years ago, are in several collections in Japan and abroad. 

In all of these versions the pictures illustratii^ the familiar story of the Life of the Buddha run 
along above the text, die successive incidents Unked in a continuous landscape that sweeps along, 
sometime in the easy wave-like movement of an open landscape, sometimes broken by rocks and 
hills that separate one incident from another, sometimes ahriiptlv inrerrupred by the city wall 
{plates 6H-74). There is a stroni; tcelm^ ot lateral movcniciit throui;h the scroll, and some 
variation in depth, as streams wind torward, rocks and walls slope diagonally backward; but 
never do they reach to the horizon as they do at Tunhuaiig, for there is no horizon. Recession is 
confined to a depth of fifty yards or so. This is ddiberate, for only thus could the hiteral 
movement through the scroll be preserved. The only pdnt at which a vista opens out to a distant 
horizon occurs (plate 70) appropriate!) at the moment in the text where the artist is attemptii^ 
to convey the idea of infinity in pictorial terms. 

The style of the landscape in the three Ix-st known versions is siibtK ditierent, showini^ that 
they are by ditterent artists. That ot the lokyo Universits ot .Art stroll is relatively naive, the 
repeated slabs ot rocks being rcndercxi in a linear technique with little modulation ot the wash 
within the contour, and the trees arc stiffly repeated. The kndscape in the Jobon-rendai-ji saoU 
is soil somewhat linear, but there is more variety in the handlii^ of space and of the individual 
rocks. The Hdon«in landscape is the most interesting. The line is more sensitive, the forms of the 
rocks more three-dimensional, the washes more sugi;^ ri\ r nt tcxnire, the trees more sensitively 
drawn, while the artist here and there achieves a deliglutui etieet ol ehiaroscuro. 

An examination ot tlicserolls in the I ok\ 6 Universitv of Art and |ubon-reiuLu-)i show s th.it 
essentially the .same technii^ue was used tor holh. T he rocks were first drawn ligluK with a brush 
and a hght imier wash was applied, over which was laid a wash of mineral colour in an oil base. 
In the Tokyo version, fiirther washes of malachite or azurite were appUed to model the rocks, and 
here and there a red or reddish-brown. The mineral colours were first disserved in an animal gum 
base which has sunk within the paper and leaves a brown stain wherever the colour itself is gone. 
The wash is applied like watercolour, ver\ thin in some pLices but. being mineral, not quite 
transparent, brcakuis^ up into minute granules ot pure pigment. After the colour washes had 
dried, the painter sometimes worked on the modelling with dry brushstrokes ot dark greyish ink. 

The contours arc sketdied in with a suave but subtle line. The interior texture is indicated not 
by broken ink but by colour washes that are apfdied in a somewhat arbitrary fashion to emphasise 
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the edge ot the contour rather than to articulate the nnier structure ot a rock or hill, winch is 
si^iestod rather by the drawing itself. Indeed, the way in whidi the washes are applied suggests 
that their purpose is often decorative rather than struaural. Whether this truly reflects the 
technique of the Chinese otiginal, or is merely a shortcut taken by the copyist with what he 
considered the least important part of the illustrations, it is impossible to dctenniiu-. The 
fratjmcnt in the Seattle Museum slunss (.lear sii^iis oi the rather heavv and meaningless later 
rctouchiiiii that is so obvious on some ot the rocks on the Shosoin screen panels. 

One technical device used in the Tokyo University ot Art and Jobon-rendai-ji versions, but 
not in the H6on-in version, does not to my knowledge occur in any other early landscape scrolk 
namely, the double line which often outlines a rock or hill, giving it a slab-like appearance (place 
73). In some places it emfdiasises the three-dimensional efllect; in others it appears as a technical 
mannerism, or perhaps a device misapplied because the copyist did not fully understand its 
finiction. We have strn the sanu ^louMe line technique in the rocks in the I-te tomb landscajvs of 
706 (plate .Vt)/" Throughout, tlie paniter seems to have Ix-en at some pains to see that his 
pictorial technique was not overenipliaiic, distractiiiiif the eye from the sacred text below it. 
Outlining the rocks with thin double lines, rather than a single heavier or more modulated line, 
may have been a way of ensuring diat the drawing did not attract too much attention to itself. In 
the Hom-in version this sense of plasticity is achieved by more skilful drawing and a subtler use 
of ink wash. 

Several features of the landscape treatment arc archaic: the naive proportion of figures to 
trees, hills, and buildings (men can easily peep over the city wall); the t/)'iit7i -shaped hill that 
thrusts out here and there; and the vignette ot the } ouiig prince and his triends seated before trees 
ill a bower enclosed by a broad band of reddish-brown wash (plate 74), a curiously crude 
convention that seems to recall the settii^ of the huntsmen on Biwa A in the Shosoin. We can 
assume that diese archaisms reflect, in varying degrees, the conventions of the Chinese originals, 
placing tliem early in the T'ang Dynasty or possibly even in the Sui. The style of the figures also 
is that ot the earlv Tang Dvnastv. I?ur trrlinicjue posos a more serious problem. Akiyama is of the 
opinion that w hile the H6on-in scroll '\eenis to copy taithtully the archaic style of the original 
Chinese suira, the J6bon-rendai-ji copy shows a greater trcx'dom of expression, both in the 
painting and in the calligraphy.**^ Certainly the latter is less subtle in handling and more 
schematic, hence, we can conclude, fiuther fixnn the Chinese original How Cu any of the versions 
can be taken as guides to early T*ai^ landscape technic|ue is debatable; but as a whole they do 
seem to represent an early stage in development of the painterly style. 

THE TUNHUANG BANNERS AND SCROLLS: 
EIGHTH AND NINTH CENTURIES 

Even more than die wall-paintings, the Tunhuang banners present formidable dating problems. 
Very few are dated, and it would be misleading to suggest that the best examples of the painterly 
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Style rqarescnt cither a clmux m the inid-eighth ccntiirv or the iii.iiuriiy ot the ninth. With so 
few dated documents of the period ot the T ibetan occupation (776-848), it is reasonable to 
oKunic (hat. likcwiM:, relatively fewer banners were produccxl during that period. If so, did the 
Oiinese reoccupation at once lead to a fresh injection of the current styles from Ch'ang-an, or 
was tlieFe a revival then of a local tradidon? This is difficult to answer* and so I have not divided 
the painterly banners between the eit^hth and ninth centuries, but discuss them purely in terms of 
technique, takinjj; the Ix-st and ele.irest tirst.-^' 

The best known C;hnlL^e example o\ the p.unterlv st\ le so tar published is a strip ofseenes 
from the l.ite (Stem 97) which ni.i\ onee have been a side panel from a large paradise 
coinposilion but is now mounted .separately (plate 75). We see, from above downwards, 
Sakyamuni saying fiirewdl to his groom Chandaka and his horse Kantfaaka, the Cutting off of the 
Hair, and the Austerities, skilfully linked in a continuous landscape. Tlie use of the space cell is 
here quite appropriate, and there is a suggestion, in the up}Kr scene, of the old . //'.ii /. -shaped 
overhanging rock. The rocks and clifR arc strongb. iii<ide!led: highlights and shadows are 
comrasied, facets of rixks King emphasised bv the Jai keiiiiig ot' the neighbouring areas, with 
effective modiilarions ot tone ni the lighter areas. T he articulated line is firm and varied, often 
thickened to a knot at the beginning ot the stroke, or where it changcb direction, bik wash is laid 
on with loi^, sweeping strokes and shorter touches, and here and there a hollow is emphasised by 
a sudden bladcenit^ of the ink, as in the paintii^ of tree roots. Varied as the handling of ink is, 
there is as yet (as on the Shosoin Biwa B, platt 51 ) no systmatic repetition of texture strokes such 
as seems to have developed in the tenth century . 

The fragment (plate 76) depicting the Bath in the I iimbini ( iardens and the Hirst Seven Steps 
(Stem 99) is chiefl\ oi teehnie.il interest bee.uise the sloping side ot the raised terrace ot uroiind on 
the lett IS indicated with slanting strokes laid on w ith the side ot the brush, suggesting a primitive 
form of the axe-cut ts'un. The well-known fragments depicting the Simultaneous Births (Stdn 
94) are painted in a broader technique, the more relaxed, less Jerky movement of the brush 
suitii^ the pasture-like setting (plates 77 and 78). Enlai^^ details show that the painter lightly 
sketched in the hills and animals before going over the line a^ain, with no loss of liveliness, in 
darker ink. 

A rough e.xaiuple ot the paiuterK stvie is the badh tiainaged and tragmeiitars banner (Stem 
20) depicting a standing Ikiddha on the Vulture I'eak (just visible, nght) attended by a samt. 
Bdiifid die main group is a suggestion of a landscape in which we see a priest calling the attention 
of passers-by to a Buddha tmag^ and a horseman riding through the hills preceded by a man 
carrying a red banner. Waley dates the fragment to the ninth century; the crude but very Chinese 
handhng of the brush in die landscape would suggest a date not long after the Chinese 
reoccupation of 84H. 

A fragment of another banner (Stem lOU) shows Sakyanniiii practising austerities in a cave, 
an illu-stratiou to the Lahlnrhumt (plate 79). I he rhythmic How ot the rocks m the toreground 
B repeated in die crags on die left, but in the centre the line is more jagged and broken, to sug- 
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gcst the harsh, inliospuablc laixiscapc in which Sakyanium drove hini>.ch to the brmk ot death. 
Altlioag)i not very skilful, the aitkt did suooccd throt^ his technique in pointing the omttast 
between this Ueak scene and dhe calm setting, inunediatdy bdow it, of the bath in the Nai- 
ranjana Baver, widi which Sakyamuni washed away the ctfcxts of his austerities. 

Plates 80 to 84, from a paradise of Sakyamuni (Stein 1 ), tells the stor)' of the seven-ycar-tJd 
Suj:ui, who fled with his princely parents from the revolt ot the Minister Rahub. They show: 
the flight over the citv wall (HO): the rrio resnii'j; in i nieadcnv (SI ); Su|,iti sirtnii;; naked on a 
rock (82), receiving the last piece ot flesh below and being abandoned by his parents above (83); 
Sujati his parents below, atuckcd by a white hon to test his steadfastness (84). in general, the 
painting of the rocks is a cruder version of the painterly style of plate 75. The outline is firm, but 
the artist docs not seem to have known what to do with it. The humped hills that wind forward 
to separate the scenes (plates 80, 82) arc monotonously handled; and the artist, having drawn in 
plate 80 tile long curving "spine," was unable to model the rock around it. iVrhaps we encounter 
here a primitive torm ot the "dragon vein," /nf/i^'-mc. T he distant crags in plate 81 make use ot tbe 
old ill 'iivli, here e\au;geratetl to the ponit oi nieanniglcssness, while it is misapplied to the iiiurior of 
the hill m the centre ot plate 83. Light and shade are handled with little understanding. 

Both the perfunctory brudiwork and the stiBF, unnamtal trees in plates 83 and 84, simibr to 
the trees in Cave 1 12, si^gest diat the artist was drawing on an old, stale repertoire of forms, die 
original meaning of which was lost. The style of the (q^res is that of the ninth century rather 
than the eighth. 

Whatever the artist tif the next banner (Stein 2, plate 85) lacked, it was not confidence. The 
scene of penis (such as lx;iiig pushed oA a diff) trom which Avalokites'v.ira saves the faithful is 
taken from a painting of the deity in the six-armed form of late T'ang date. The Avalokitcsvara 
is drawn with meticulous care; the side scenes may wdl be by anodier hand, for they ate dashed 
off with dramatic if crude force. Although the broken wadies are few and carelesdy applied, the 
line is swift and caHigraphic, while a firm modelling is acliieved by strong contrasts of tone. 

One ot the tinest ot the Tuiihuiiig banners is the large paradise ot Bhaishajyaguru in the 
British Museum. l X)w n the right side runs a series ot the nine forms of violent death from which 
the Buddha rescues the taithtui. In plate 86 we see a man Ix'ing flogged in the presence ot a 
nu^;istrate, another with a ^kon, a diitd being led away by a demon; in plate 96 a man flying 
firom a lion and t^, while bdow another kneels on the edge <^ * bed before a demon who has 
apparendy poboned him. The oudines are linear rather than calligraphic and so do not marry so 
well with the broken washes of the interior of the rocks. 

iMate 90 shows a detail of a mandala oi the tlu)u>and-arined Avalokitcsvara (Stein l(X)nii), in 
which a mountaiiienis landscape rears up to till the upper left et^rner of the composition. The 
triangular peaks built up with superimposed lesser peaks appear also on Cave 159 (dated 781), 
though not so dearly marked as here. The outlines are sharp as in the previous ocamplc and there 
is the same chiaroscuro effect to accentuate the edg^ of the planes. There is litde fbding for rock 
texture, the ink being laid on somewhat artifidally in carefully graded washes. The painting, 
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lidw I \ 1 1 , !s too badly damaged, and too much is missing, to give more than a sugg^don of the 
brush icchiiKjuc. 

LATE T ANG WALL-PAINTINGS AT TUNHUANG 

The ninth-century wall-paindngs at Tutihuang— or rather the small fraction of them that have 

Ixx-n adcquatclv reproduced— present an inconiplete aiul coiifusiiitj pit tun- oi landscape style of 
the pcriixi. Mai dly any arc dated, and all we can do is give a general impression ot how landscape 
wxs treated there. 

The Tibetan occupation of 776-848 was the diicf reason for the marked decline in quality 
and quantity of landscape scenes. Esoteric Buddhism placed all the emphasis upon the mandala, 
none on a scttii^ that might suggest this world. Itinerant Chinese artists were replaced by 
Tibetans and Uighurs, iml those Chinese painters who remaintxl under the occupation btxamc 

more and more isolated troni the iiKiiiiNtrcam of Chiticsc painting as the years wctn h\ The\ 
developed bad landscape habits, repeating and distorting old styles and conventions till they 
became meaningless. 

With the liberation of the Tunhuang r^on in 848 and the rccstablishnicnt of Chinese 
patronage under Chang I-chao and his descendants, there was inevitably a revival of Chinese 
influence. Hiis shows best in figure painting, particulaHy in the splendid processional scenes in 
Cave 156, painted about 860, in which Cliang I-chao \s itii Iiis entourage, and Lady Sung with 
hers, move across a broad plain. But landscape painting did tu>t rLc uvcr in the same way. and 
even where Chinese influence is apparent, the rendering is otteii slipshod (as in the Ixiiieless 
landscapes l>chind the processions) or borders on fantasv. I'late H7 illustrates the landseape that 
hlls the upper panel ot the We>it wall ot Cave 112 above a paradise group. " Flat, ^piky moun- 
tains bieak out into absurdly exaggerated c6 Jieft that qxnit water&lls in unlikdy places. Raised 
paths snake among the peaks, and a donkey drinks from an impossible pool. The trees, in con- 
trast to those on either side of the main Buddha group, are very crudely drawn, si^esting that 
landscapes and figures are by diflereiu hands. The line is nervous and lively but lacking in 
structural power, while colour is confmed to washes ot inalacliue that sweep along the upper 
edge ot the coiitoui as ni the I l6r\ u)! Kondo detail tn plate 38. 

This truvest) oi the Iniear manner ot the eiijhih century suggests that the artist was inspired 
by earlier fi'cscocsand borrowed their technique and conventions without really understanding 
them. Yet the very clement of unreality here does effectively suggest the unearthly qualit) of the 
landscape of paradise. But whether the insubstantiaUty of this landscape is the result of the artist s 
incompetence or ofhis deUberate intention is an intriguing question to which we will never know 
the answer. 

1 lie element ot lantas\ is presi iit .iNo m the l.nnlseapi- ,ibo\e the liuddh.i i^rimp o\) the ui.iiii 
south wall ot Cave 369 (plate ti8}. '' I he teiural peak is in tact the tip ot a vast pippala leat that 
fills the whole panel, enclosing the Buddha group below. The peaks on ddier side create the 
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traditional tripartite division, which iticlt toi ni!> another with tiio peaks at cither cad ot the panel. 
But the fXHDpositicMi b »vefl fiom too rigid a symmetry by jutting platfi>nns on ddier side of the 
central massi£ Lesser hills in between and a row <^ mountains on the horizon give a sense of depth 
lacking in the landscape of Cave 112, whidi is not compktdy destroyed by the crude painting of 
trees and clouds, now blackened by oxidisatti t [ Ik> technique seems to aim at the painterly, for 
the washes arc somewhat varied and liroken, but the line is thin and inexpressive, ind there is no 
real teelini]; tor texture. This may be rcg.irded as a weak attempt at a painterly style bv an artist 
not trained in the C Chinese manner ot using the brash. I he comjH)sKioii of the landscape on the 
Other wall (plate 89) , instead of closing over the head of the Buddha, opens out into a broad view 
to infinity, for there is no horizon. Strai^, flat, leaf-like mountains are ranged back one behind 
the other, as are the flat mesas that provide a horizontal contrast. It is curious that on bodi these 
walls the painter makes bodi die sides of all his mesas slope to the left: a naive misuse of the 
convention. 

It is tempting to see in the exaggeration and fantas\- ot these landscapes a change that was now 
taknig place not onl\ in C^hinese paiiuing but in Clhmese pt>eirv also; a change towards the 
rejection of naturalisin, and towards a love of formal distortion and extravagant effects for then 
own sake. But diere is no evidence that die painters at Tunhuang during or after the Tibetan 
occupation were susceptible to this influence. The (act that it is poirible to raise the question at all, 
however, suggests that while die immediate causes of these developments at Tunhuang and in 
mettopohtan China may have been very diflerent, the actual results so fiur as painting itself was 
concerned ma\ have had something in common. 

The next three examples, all ninth-ccntnrv' work, mav be taken as illustrating the return to 
Tunhuang of Chinc-se intluence after the expulsion ot the Tibetans and some attempts at a 
renewal of the painterly style. A rai^ of distant doud-ringed hills stretches across the horizon in 
a detail from Cave 12. The line is firm, more confident and "Chinese" than the feeble hne of Cave 
369, and the ink wash is better integrated, giving a greater t'ccling of solidity. The painting of the 
tree trunks immediately below also suggests a (Chinese hand. The same confident use of the brush 
can be seen in the range ot mountains on the horizon ot Cave 198 (plate '>!). and much more 
simply on the silk banner painting in the British Museum depicting Vais'ravana and his entourage 
crossing the ocean (plate 92). The ttxhniquc of the former is to some extent a throwback to the 
ardiaic, scalloped mountains painted in coloured bands that the painter must have seen in Cave 
249 {The BirHi, plate 106) and may have admired for dieir gay, decorative effect. 

All the above examples arc more or less painterly. The natural settings in some other late 
caves at Tunhuang are so l-nineless .as hardly to suggi-st a landscape at all. This is particularly 
curious in the case ot the processional scenes of C!hang 1-chao and Ladv Sung (plate 93) m Cave 
156 (circa 860). The figures are exccUcntly painted in the Chinese manner, but the landscape- 
perhaps because a more perfimctory treatment sets the figures off by ccmtnst better— consists 
merely of vague horizontal washes of maladiite green. Sweeping washes of green also form the 
bacl^jround of the Uvely and well-painted scenes in Cave 196 (pkte 94); the contrast between 
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the vivid action oi the storm-tossed Raudraksha and the cAm hori/oni.il sweeps ot the l\u k- 
ground is both dramatically and pictorially cHcctivc, but u has nothing whatever to do with 
landscape painting. An equally crude handling of bands of grtxn fomis the landscape setting of 
the perik scenes in Cave 288 (plate 95). 

The story of landscape at Tunhuang does not end with these feeble efforts. There was to be a 
great upsurge in the tenth and devcnth centuries, but by then Tunhuang was not dependent on 
a weak local tradition but was receiving fresh stimulus from post-T'ang developments in 
metropoliun China. 
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Jrees and Plants-. 
J^oks Jowards 
a Jlepertory 



In The Birth o/* Landscape Painting in Oiina I attempted to comi»le a systanadc, though 
admittedly far from complete, "grammar" of pre-T'ang trees and plants. I am now much less 
confident than I then was that it is possible to identify plants represented in early Chinese nr. but 
it seems worrh at least attemptine; a similar compilation tor the Sni and T'aiii; penotls, for winch 
there Is sLibstantiallv more niateiial surviving in the form ot original pauituigs. I he chief value of 
such a repertory is stylistic or tecluiicai rather than botanical, tor while it is possible in the details 
of paintings illustratied here to distii^di dearly between omifers and flat-leavod (more 
oorrecdy called broad-leaved) trees, precisely which species or variety the painter intended is 
mudi more difficult to determine. It may indeed be questioned whether he had a particular tree 
in mind at all, except in certain obvious cases such as the pine, the weeping willow, and the ginku. 
hi fact, in the famous how-to-do-it hook The Piiiiirim; Mtvuial of the MiislanI Seed Giinini 
(Chich-tzu-vii.ui hua-ehuan. 1679), the stuilcnr is scKloni told what tree or plant he is Icarnnig 
to paint. The pictures ot typical toliage, tor example, apart trom a tew identitied leaves, are 
labeled as dotting *1ike mouse-tracks," **tike small eddies," "like sprinkling of pepper," "in the 
form of a chrysanthemum," "in groups of three or five strokes." By contrast, the section on 
flowers is quite specific as to what flower is represented. I am inclined to believe that often 
painters did not have any particular tree in mind. What they sought was to depict typical trees 
appropriate to the setting and season, and to dispose them in the picture with pleasing varietv. 

So mv classification is apially broad, I have divided the tlat-leaved trees into two groups: 
those with broad iea\ es and those with narrow leaves. The broad leaves would include such trees 
as the maple, plane, catalpa, lime, sycamore, tulip tre^ the narrow leaves— or rather, diin leaflets 
radiating from a point or arranged on either side of a long stem— include weeping willow, white 
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willow, locust, and ail.inthijs (tree ot luMwri). It need hardly he said that there is no Ixnanical 
justification whatever tor this classiticatiun. it is made incrd) tor coiivcniciia', and bccausL- 
examination of all die available material suggests that the T'ang painter did generally distinguish 
betwocn these two types, however wayward or inaccurate he was about particular spcdes. I have 
added a few especially dear pre-Sui examples fi>r comparison. 

The J.i r. lis arc arranged in roughly chroncdogical order in each section. With the examples so 
few, and so clearly unrepresentative ofthc K-st ofr'any landscape painting, however, I do not feel 
justifitxl in altetnptiiii! to trace aiiv clear stylistic development in, for instance, the paintiiiL^ ol 
pine treo or hamlxio Ixtween the bcgnining and end of the T'ang. These details can in any case 
give us no more than an unprev>ion of T'ang style. But they do show lx.'yond doubt that the 
codification of leaf types, whether or not they were meant to represent a particular tree, was 
wdl under way by the Tang Dynasty. 

i. CONIFHKS 

The pine is perhaps the most trequently painted tree in Chincvc art, and the most pregnant with 
symlxjlisni and poetic assiKiation. The pine tree stands tor the endurance ot the human spirit in 
old age or adversity; the "old tree," stripped to its core and symbolic of essential integrity, is 
gqierally a pine or a cypress. The poetic uses of the pine tree are legion.* It suggests the recluse, 
hi^ up «i a mountainside, as in these lines of Wang Wei on the forest paviHon of his cousin Ts'ui 
Hsing-tsang: 

The green trees give layers of shade 

in all directions 
The green moss thickens d.nlv 
and so there is no dust 

He sits 1^ outstretdied hair unkempt 

under the tali pines 
And regards with the whites of his eyes 
the rest of the world.* 

The shadows of the pines "sweep the clouds flat" in a poem by Tu Mu;'* the sound ot the wind in 
thcpuies is strongly evcxative, as in MengChiao's hncs: 

A loiii; witui d:n ts the pincs .iiid rvprossos 

With a soiiiui which sweeps the thoasand hollows clean.* 

Just what kind ot pine tree is being represented in T'ang painting is not easy to tell, although 
the trees in the Chang Huai tomb (Kll) arc very suggestive oi the common Scots pine { l'iiiii< 
syli'csiris). Chuig Hao ui his essay Pi-Ja chi (early tenth century) distinguishes between tlie pme 
{sung) and the fo-a name that could refer to the cypress or the red cedar. Thuja j^icata or Arhor 
vitae, an evei ye e n with short "needles** dase-fitting round the twig— a disdncrion from the 
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convcucioiul pinc-ncoiics that not clearly made m surviving T'ang painting. " The true nature 
of a |nne tree," Ching Hao writes, 

is as follows: it may grow curved, but never appear deformed and crooked. It looks sometimes dense 
and somecuncs sparse, and neither Uue nor green. Even as a tiiu sapling it stands upright and aims 
to grow hi^ thus already showing its posture of iitdcpctidcnce and nobility. Even when its 
brandus grow !ou , siiU \v;\vs or downw ards, it never fells to thf ground. In rhc fon-st the horizontal 
layers ot its hr.inchcs appear to be piled upon the other. 1 bus . . . they are hkc the breeze of the 
virtuous [which paaes over the bowed hods the htimbly respected). Somedmes a ^nc tree is 
painted as a flying or coilii^ dragon, with its branches and leaves in nuddening disarray. It does not 
fcpresciit the spirii-resomuce of pine trivs. 

The po tree has the following true nature: it grows tull ot movement .nui has many turnings. Its 
trunk has many knots and is dearly sectioned. Its twisting patterns grow so as to follow the 
nio\ L n: of thr sun. Its Icivcs arc [rugged] like knorrai threads and its br.inchcs .irc [angular] like 
licnip clothes I on the IxxK | . Soinetiincs the tree is panuecl with its le.wes | smooth] like snakes and 
Its branches [supple] hkc silk clothes. Or at times it is drawn with its inside hollow and its twisted 
I'.ittems inverted. These are all wrong.' 

The pine is the only tree in the Chinese painter's repertoire which became a genre m it-sclf: we 
never hear of painters who specialised in, say, the willow or the catalpa. The reason is not merely 
the ridmess of its moral and literary assodatioiis, but because its very shape and fenn, its crank 
straight or powei&Uy twisted and articulated, with its strong accents at die joints, and even its 
sharp array of needles, were, like the bamboo, ideally suited to a display of virtuosicy with the 
brush. Unchanging with the seasons, appropriate colour is never a factor; the painter can express 
himself, and the spirit of the pine trees, in ink and brush alone. We need only read a contem- 
porary description ot Chang Tsao's rcnclcring ot the rhcme (Chapter V) to see what a challenge 
it presented. Most ot what survives troni the T ang is mere artisans work; only the two fragments 
from die Astana tombs (R20, R21) give more than a hint of how the major painters m^t 
have met tJie challenge. 

Rl. Pine tree beside Chi K'ang, one of the Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove. Sumped brick relief 

(rubbing) from tomb at Nankii^ IV/Vc. Ch'i K ang's friend Shan T'ao described him as 
"lofty . . . like the independence of a solitai \ pine." so the appearance of the tree bcMtk hiin here 
is appropriate. It should be noted that none of these scenes contain bamboo, which can be 
exjjained by the fact diat these gentlemen were sraietimes called the Seven Sages of die Foiest. 

R2, R3, R4, R5. Deuils from Rlial Piety scenes. Engraved sarcophagus, Ndson Gallery, Kansas 
City. Second quarter of Vic. 

R6 Landscape detail. Tunhnang Cave 296. Sui l^vnasty. 

R7. Painted "screen" on h.wV w ill nrTt)inb 65 TA.M, Astana, Sinkiang. T'ang Dynasty. Second tree 
from left may he a WL-ilingtoina [Seqiiouideiuirois •^is^nnteum). 

R8, R9. Painted panels on wall of tomb at T'ai-yiian, Shansi. i:arly VIIlc. 

RIO. Landscape on wall of entrance shaft (copy). Tomb of I-te, Ch'ien-hsien, Shensi. 706. These 
look like the cypress (fo). 
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Rll. Row ot'piiic trees on west wall utcutraiicc slutt of tomb of Chang Huai,c;h'icn-hsicn,i>hciisi. 
706. Althou^ the foliage (except for the extreme tops of some of the trees) is painted with the 
double Uncs of ihc "n irr^u -leaved" trees illustrated below in section II fi, these beautifully 

drawn trees have the i;encral character of the Scots pine (Pwtt> <ylir^iri_\). 

R12. Row of trees, with horsemen and pack-camels, on right wall of entrance shaft of tomb of 
Chang Huai. 706. 

R13. The Hennics Retmt Painted tray no. 6 (line dnwii^). ShosouL Hrst half of VIIIc 
R14. Mountain Landscape with Tiger and Pines. Painted tray no. 4 (Unc drawing) . Shosdin. First 
half of Vnic 

R15. Mountain Landscape with Dr.ignn Pool amid Pines and Clouds. Painted tray no. 1 (line 

drawini;). Shosoin. First h.i]t ot VIIlc. 

R16. Laniiseape. lop ot ho\ p.uiitetJ ni u;old and silver. Shosoin. I irsr half of VIIIc. 

R17. Gentlemen Flaying Chess in a Grove of Bamboos and Pines, flectrum-guard of lute (copy). 
Shosoin. Rnt half of VIUc. The flowering vines, suggesting wisteria, are a common convention 
in Tang paindi^, and appear hangii^ from a variety of trees. 

RI8. Ancient juniper, sketched on underside of painted tortoise-shell plaque on side of zither. 

Shosoin. First half of VIIIc. 

R19. Pine trees Ix-hind lUiddha assembly. Tunhuang. Cave 148, dated 775. Although not cIcaiK 
visible m the photograph, these are among the licst surviving examples of T'ang paintmg of pnie 
trees. 

R20. Andent pine trcl.^, painted in ink on siUc Fr^pient of a large Buddhist banner. Astana 
cemetery, Sinkiang. LXc? 

R21. Ancient pine trees, painted in ink on silk. Fragment. Astana cemetcrv. Sinkiang. IXc? 

R22. Pine and other trec^. Detail of landscape attributed to Ching Hao. Xc? Nelson-Atkins 
Gallery, Kansas City. 

IL FLAT-LEAVED TREES 
A. Broad leaves: 

a. General 

R23. Tree beade Hsiai^ Hsiu, one of the Seven Sages. Sumped bridi relief (rubbing) from tomb of 
Nanking. IV/Vc. 

R24. Tree beside Juan 1 Isien, one ot the Seven Sages. Stamped brick relief (rubbing) from tomb at 
Nankii^ IV/Vc 

R2S. Trees beside Jung Ch'i-di'i (the happy recluse encountcrod by Confodus). Sumped brick 
relief (rubbing) from tomb at Nankii^ IV/Vc. Possibly a uni-t'mig tree. 

R26. Tree 1x-sidc C!h'i K ang, one of the Seven Sages. Stamped brick relief (rubbing) (rom tomb at 

Nanknig IV/Vc. 

R27. Tree behind Ch'i K'aiig; perhaps a ginko. Stamped brick relief (rubbing) trom a second 
Nankit^ tomb. IV/Vc 
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R28. Tree in front of Ch'i K'ang; pcrhap a mt-t'ititj^. Suinpcd brick relief from a second Nanking 
tombi IV/Vc 

R29. Tree in front of Juan Hsicn. Stamped brick relief (rublnng) from a second Nanking tomb. 
IV Vc. Ilu II )iiK Shan Ssii-t'u (Shan T'ao) behind him seems to be out of place, as neither of 

thor litncli-mcii is Shan T'ao. 

R30. Wind-bluwn tree (inagnoiia?). Engraved sarcophagus. Nelson Gallery, Kamas City. First 
half of Vic. 

R31. Old tree (laurel?). Engraved sarooplu^ius. Nelson Gallery. Rist half of Vic 
R32. Detail of landscape on ceiling. Tutdiuang, Cave 285. Northern Wd Dynasty. 

R53. Detail of landscape on ceiling. Tunhuang, Cave 299. Sui Dynasty. A variety of trees is rcpre- 

"vcntcd, the only recognisable one bcinsj the weeping willow, extreme right. 

K.U. A further varicrv of trees from ccilnig of i'.ivc 299, I iiiihiuinv:. Sui Dynasty. 

K35. 1 rccs m a hunting scene (copy). l unhuang. Cave 419. Sui i^ynasty. The variety of leaf 
pattenB heie seems to be purely deoonrive. 

R36. Jataka scenes. Tunhuang, Cave 303. Sui D) tiasts . There are two types of tree here: a &irly 

n.itui ili^tic iMic tli.u is full of movement, and a stiff one with straight trunk and foliage 
regularU disposed ui ckinips on the main axis or on cither side of it. In T'ang painting at 
Tiuiluung these latter crude trec^ only appear in second-rate work; the) seem quite proviiiaal 
and possibly non-Chinese in origin. 

R37. Pi^rim? in a mountain landscape; Tunhuai^, Cave 296. Sui Dynasty. A refined and radier 

archaic linear st\le. The treatment of the branches, ending in triple tinger-likc twigs, goes back 
to Man art. Compare, tor example, trees painted on the front and sides of the lai^ pottery 
house n)odcl in the Nelson Callery {The Birth, plates 17, 18, 19). 

R38b The Buddha preaching in a grove of trees. Maidushan, Cave 27. Eariy Vile Althoi^ difficult 
to make out in the reproduction, these are amoi^ the most degantly painted trees in surviving 

late Sui or early T ang art. 

R39. Tree Wi'^ide •-t.iiulinv; .MirijiiCi f Tinihii.mu. C.ive 27(^. F.irls Vlli Tin lieart-shapod leaf 
suggests the pippala {l ictn rcii^[^u><ii, "bodhi tree compare i lu- liinli, tig. 64d). 

R40. "Screen" of men tinder trees, painted on rear wall of Tomb 65 TAM 38, Astana, gwfciang. 
Dated 676. The i epi od uet u >; n ^ not dear enough to make a positive identification of diese trees. 
All are equipped with trailing vines. 

R41. Gentleman under a tree. Wall-painting fiom tomb at T'ai-yuan, ShansL Late VU or early 
VIlIc. 

R42. Landscape with ciephaiit-l^onie musitnans. Lower halt of painting on plectrum -guard of liiwa 
C (pUtc 52). Sfadsoin. First half VIIIc Visible are hanging vines and a tree with red leaves 
(si^gesting autumn) carefully diq)layed in a manner very similar to dut of a tree in Cave 419, 

Tunhu.iiiL' (Rl.S alxive). 

K4^. OrnauRiual tree. Textile. SlwNoin. Fir>t half of VIIIc. 
R44. Drnainental tree. Textile. Shosoin. First half ol Vllic. 

R45. Ornamental tree with hanging vines. Lacquered zither. Shosoin. First half of Vtllc 
R46. Monk and youth under trees. Copy of wall-painting in Cave 17, Tunhuat^ Late T'ang. 
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R47. IXt.iiI oftniM'^i (it .iImwc. 

R48. Detail ot cliiiibiiig .iiul luiiijin^ vines ot aliove. 

R49. Arhat seated, under a maple? Tuiihuaiig, Cave 95. Late T'ang, 

b. Jewelled Trees 

Scimc trees in T'ann Hudclhist pninting are attempts to reniler tlie Indian niani^o, sal and 
pipjtala. ui)knt>\\ n to C3hinc^e exec in thioui!;li trav ellers aecoiints. Others hav e iu> cininierparts ni 
the luiurai world: the "jewelled trees" eiuiinerated in descriptions ot the paradises, those tor 
example that arc found in the SukluwiulvyiilM or in As'vaghusa's SnuiidnratMudakin yii, Descrip- 
tion of die Happy Land, translated into the Chinese in the third century. Here is a typical 
passage Gtom die latten 

There «>me trees change clu ir i]-ipc.irance with the six seasons, while others display splendid 
glory ol ill ><asons all at onee. Some bear manifold garlands and wreaths, fragrant, beautiful and 

alrc;ui\ net! touctlKi. .iiul aKo posies whieli tit rhc car so pcrtcttK that tlicv sci.ni sujvri<ir to 
car-nngs. Sonic trcu> tluwcr widi red lotuses in full bloom, and look as if covered v\'ith lamps; on 
others again grow blue kmises in fiill bbom, and they appear to have wide-open eyes . . . And, most 
excellent of all, the odestial coral tree rises up in unriv^ed majesty.* 
R50. Preacliing Buddha and Maitrcya. Tunhuang, Cave 314. Early Tang. 

R51. VimalakTrn debating with Manjusrl. T'linhuaiii;, C'ave .^14, northwest .uil'K ! he tree on the 
right behind the pavilion, and that on the adjacent wall extreme right, look like the mango. 
The tree in the centre suggests a pippala or catalpa. 

R52. Preachii^ Buddha widi bodhisattvas. Tunhuai^. Cave 322. Early T'ang. 

RS3. Queen VaidchT oontcmplates a jewelled tree; below are two trees suggestive of the mango. 
Tunhuang, Cave 320. First half of VIIIc. 

RS4. Queen Vaidchi contemplating the sctdng sun. Tunhuang, Cave 320. First half of Vllle. "I hc 
huge leaf like that of a eatalpa. ap]u-ars only in liuddhist painting, often, as in R55 and R.S6, 

aeeonipatned by large and unprobable blossoms. 

R55. Feasting scene. Tunhuang, Cave 12. IXc. 

R56. Paradise of Bhaishajyaguru Vaidurya Prabhasa. Banner, detail of right side. From Tunhuang. 

British Museum. Late T'ai^ 
R57. Fiowerii^ tree bdiind Buddha assembly. Tunhuang, Cave 1 12? Late T'ang. 

RS8. The Bodhisattva as an aseetie patieiitiv suHcrs mutilation at the instigation of a jeabus king. 
Illustration to a f.ataka. Ceiling paintmg. I iinlniang. Ciave 85. Late T ang. 

K.S9. 1 A^taii ot a I'aradisc scene. Yii-lin, Cave 17, south wall. Late l aiig. 1 he similarity ni style and 
compositkm to the Tunhuang banner (R56) is remarkable. 

R60. Detail of a Paradise scene. Yii-lin, Cave 17, west wall. Late T'ang. 

c. Wu-t'ung 

The u'li-t'iDii^ (Stcniiliii pLjianijolui) was an aiispieioiis tree ui I l.m ( Inn i, tor it was the oiilv 
one on which the phoenix deigned to alight." Later it lost its in.igicai assoeiatioiis, and we do not 
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tmd the phociiix-i('«-/'((»/^' thcinc in r'angan. instead, u became poetically evocative: it was the 
sound of the rain (allii^ on the tvu-^'mtg leaves that moved the poets, or the autumn wind tearing 
them from the branches, as in the opening of Li Ho s "Autumn Comes": "The wind in die 
um-t'ung suitlcs the heart, a lusty man dcqnirs . . or in these hnes from Meng C^iiao's 
"Autumn Thoughts": 

The ii'ii-i'idn; wilted, looming high, 

Sounds uid ocliocs likcstrii^ sadly plucked.* 

However, the tim-t'ung tree is by no means easy to identify in early Chinese art. It may be 
confiised with the pawlonia or the catalpa, as in the first example bdow. 

R61. Tree in fiont of Ch'i K'ai^ Stamped bride relief (rubbing) from tomb at Nankii^ IVA^c 

(Vi aKo R29). 

R62. Elephant beneath tree with monkey. Batik paindi^ Shosoin Repository, Nara. First half of 

Vlllc. 

R63. Attributed to Chuu Fang: Tuuiiig the Lute and Drinking Tea. Hand<icrull, detail. Nelson 
Gallery, Kansas Gty. T'ang. 

R64. Anonymous. Ming copy after Yen Li-pen: Oft 'e» YUati-ta NarmititY Escapes Death at the Hands 

ofl.in VV'iifn;. H;indscmll, detail. iTccr ( I.iilcrv, Washington, IXC!. Although a-mou' from the 
T ang Dynast)', the carefully rendered tohagc preserves something of T ang Havour.'^ 

d. Ginko 

R65. Behind Ch'i K'ang, one of the Seven Sagps. Stamped brick (rubbing). Nankit^ IV/Vc 
R66. Behind Wang Jung, one of the Seven Sages. Sumpcd brick (rubbit^). Nanking. IV/Vc 

R67. Side of Huddhist stone stele. Museum of Rnc Arts, Boston. Vic 

R68. I adv bene.ith .\ 'pnko. \*.mc\ no. 1 trom a six-panel screen. Shosoin. F irst half ot VIIIc. 
Although this screen has been heavily restored, the shape and arrangement of the leaves remain 
essentiaUy unaltered. 

R69. Detail of Pand na 4, from six-panel screen. Shosoin. Brst half of VIIIc 

B. Narrow Leaves 
a. General 

R70. Ailanthus (tree of heaven)?— behind Juan Chi, one of the Seven Sages. Stamped rdicf 
(rubbing). IVATc 

R7l. Trees in landscape bdiind dty wall. Entrance wall of Tomb of I-te, Ch'ien-hsien, Sheiisi. 706 
(copv). Note- ch.it two t\ ju-s of le-if .irc tk'pii uil, those oi! the tn-fs in the centre pointed and 
ranged along the stem, those on the right with more rounded ends and radiating troin one 
point. 

R72. Trees in hunting scene on west wall of entrance shaft of Chai^ Hnai tomb. 706. 

R73. !>:tail of tree in foreground of pdo-playii^ scene on west wall of entrance shaft of Chang 
Huai tombb 706. 
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R74. Trees in garden; east wall oi rear ih.miher ot (.^iiaiii; I lu.ii lonih. 71 1. 
K75. I rccs id garden; east u.ill ot rear cIuiuIkt Dt C'lKini! I luai tomb. 711. 

R76. Corner of a fortified monastery. I unlniang. Cave 103, -.omli vs ail (deiaii). Late Vile. Tlie 
croddy drawn trees in the centre mi^i be bamboos, painted by a desert artisan who had never 
seen than. 

R77. A CliitiL-se pilgritn reeeived ("ly a ro\ al personatie. I unhiung, ("ave 217, south wall, right. RiSt 
halt ot Vllie. A varietv ot trees, mostly with narrow leaves, very well drawn. 

R78. IX-tail lower lett of IU7. 

R79. Landscape sketched on hemp cloth, detail. Shosoin. i-irst half of Vllie. This ina\ be a 
preparatory sketdi for embroidery. 

R80. Scholar under a tree. Painted tray no. 2 (copy). Sbosoin. First halforVIIlc 

R81. Peacock oonfitontii^ a tree (locust?) Painted tray no. 9. Shosoin. Rrst half of VIIIc 

R82. Detail of original of R80. 

R8.\ Jitoku-tcn (l)hrtar.isir.i) st.iiuliiig beneath a tree (locust?). Shrine door no. 1, lacquered in 

gold and sdver feop\ ). ShoNoni, 

R84, Landscape panited on piectruni-gu.ird ot Hiw a 15 (eopv ). Shosnui. 1 irst halt oi VIIlc. 

KH5. Man atid s«.'rv.uu under tree. Wall-panitn>g honi Astana eenietery, Sinkiang. National 
Museum, Tokyo. VIIIc 

R86. Detail of R85. 

KH7. L .idy and servant under tree. Wall-paintii^ from Astana cemetery, Sinkiai^. Aumi Museum. 

Vllle. 

Rm. Detail of R87. 

K89. Queen V.iidehT meditating beneath a tree, Tunhuang, Caw 320. l irst half of Vllle. 
R90. 7 In- liiiiouiiht with tlw Si(k XUiii, Tunhuang banner (Stem 88 ) . Uriti&h Museum. Seeond half of 
T'aiig I >\ nasty. 

R91. Official landing beade a Shrine. Ink sketch on plaster, detail. Cave 9, Tunhuang. IXc 
R92. The Return to the Pahtce, Tunhuang, Cave 148. VIIIc 
R93. Ornamental tree. Cave 2. Vu-lin. Kansu. X-XIc? 

R94. Attributed r > Slmi Wd (IXc); Rmr Worthies. Detail of a handscroU. Shanghai Museum. 

FossibK a Northern Sung eopy. 

R95. Attributed to Sun Wei (IXc); Four Worthks. Detail of a handscroll. Shai^faai Museum. 
Possibly a Northern Sung eopy. The tree is probably a locast. 

R96. Anonymous. Ming copy after Yen Li-pen: Qt'en Ytum-ta Namwly i:.-ciijH-s Death tti the 
Hands <^ Un T$'tmg. Handscroll, detail. Freer Gallery, Wasbit^on, D.C. 



b. Weeping Willow 

If the weeping willow has any associariom in Chinese landscape paniting (generally it has 
not), it is as a symbol of melancholy, connected with a partii^, as in Wang Wei's typical "End of 
Spring near the River Ssu'*: 
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It was near Kuaugw u City 

I met the end of spnug 
A traveller returning; from Wcnyailg 

h.iiiiikiTi hiL't wet with tears 
Siiciu silent taliuijj tiowcrs 

Ixrds cryit^ in the hilk 
Green green the willows 

at our cros&ing place 

The weepii^ willow is often painted beside a placid lake or stream, suggesting spring or a 
quiet summer day. 

R97. Tree beride Shan Tao. one of the Seven S^es. Stamped brick relief (rubbii^) fiom tomb at 
Nanking. IV/Vc 

R9S. Wind-blown tree. Ei^iaved saroophagtfs. Ndson Gallery, Kansas City. First half of Vic. 

K.99.J2takii scene. Tunhuang, Clave 302. Sui I>ynast\'. 

RIOO. Til. Iluru Jaraka. Tiinhiiang, Cave 301. Sui Dynasty. 

R 101. Man beneath tree. Tomb 4, Chin-sheng-ts'un, T'ai-viian, Shami. l.ate VI!c. 

R 102. M.m bene.uh tree. I onib 4, C hni-sheiiu-ts'un, I 'ai-viian, Shansi. Late VIlc. 

R103. Chinese pilgnni received by royal personage; weeping willow in the centre. Tuiihuang, Cave 
217, south wall. First half of VIUc. Detail of the composition in plate 18. 

R104. Meditations of Quocn Vaidehi. Tunhuai^ Cave 45. VUlc 

R105. Unidentified subject Tunhuang, Cave 1 12, south wall. Early IXc 

R106. Donor procession. Copy. Tunhuai^ Cave 130. Cave restored and repainted in 886b 

R107. T/ie Samli for the Printe. Tunhuai^ banner fiagment (Stein 30S). British Museum. Second 

halfofVlIlc. 

K108. The birih oj ihc liuiiSui. Tunhuang baiuicr fragment (Stem 91 ). Uriti&h Museum. Second half 

of Vine. 

R109. HuBadi in du NaitattjanS River after Ae Austerities. Tunhuang iVagincnt (Stein 100). British 
Museum. DCc 

C Garden Plants 

A variety of plants are grouped under this heading, trom small ornamental or Howering trees 
to bushes and shrubs. 

Rl 10, After ("h.iii T/Li-eli'u ii? Sjntu:^ j^'uuu y. \\'X.\\\ ot a liandsi. roll. 

RUl. Man with hawk beside a Japanese impie. Second compartment, ea.st wall, tomb ot 1-tc. 706. 

RilZ Men with cheetahs baidesmall tiees and bushes. Hist compartment to passage wall, tomb of 
I-te, Ch'ien-hsien. ShansL 706. 

R113. Man with hawk beside syringa(?). Second compartment, west wall, comb of I-te. 706. 
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R 1 14. L.idk's witli buni.'rriv nff> Ivsi^ir .1 tree Thiul comp.irtiinnt. uot wall, lombofl-tc. 706. 

R115. Ladies 111 a i^aiueii. I hird coinpaiUin.ai, ulm wall, loinbot l-tt. 706. 

R116. Ladies in a gardctu Third compartment, west wall, tomb of I-tc. 706. 

R117. Ladies catching cicadas and watching birds beside a tree. Front chamber, west wall, tomb of 
Chang Huai, Ch'ien-hsien, Shend. 711. 

R118. Ladies and youth in a garden. Tomb of Chai^ Huai. 71 1. 

R119. Ladies in a y^arLlcn. Tomb of Chang Huai. 711. 

R120. Cover ot brahniaraja Sutra. Shosoin. Fin.t halfofVIIIc 
Kill. I*aintcd textile. Shosoin. First halforVlllc. 

RI22. Picctruni-guarJ ot lute (iiiueh rcsti^red j. Sho\oi!i. I irst halt ot Vlllc. 
K123. Decorated lop ot /itijer (draw iiig). Shosmn. \ li.ilt ot Vlllc. 

R.124. Attributed to Chuu Tang: Tuning ilic Lute timi Dniiliiiii; 7t<i. IX'tail ot a handscroU. Nelson 
Gallery, Kansas City. 

R12S. Sakyamuni's Fdtrweil 10 His Horse and Groom. Tunhuang banner fragment (Stein 95). 
British Museum. Second half of T'ai^ Dynasty. 

D, Distant Trees 

in tile rcnderuijj ot distant trees tiie painter otten seems to have used a treer and skctehier 
bnishwoHc; so that when enlaiged these trees give an impressionistic efiect partly through lack 
of detail in the (Ut^e. The only surviving examples of this ink technique applied to painting on 
silk are the maps in the Shosoin, utilitarian thii^ that give scarcely a hint of the free ink style of 
the d^th and ninth century masters. 

R126. Watering the animals. Tunhuai^ Cave 302. Sui Dynasty. 

R127. Detail of landscape behind MaAjusif. Tunhuang, Cave 276. Early T'ai^, VHc. 

R128. Buddha preaching 111 .1 l.nulsi ape. Tunhuang. Cave 2(W, let't wall. VIk. The crude drawing 
lower left was done h\ one ot a party ot White Russian soldiers who took refuge in the caves 
after World War 1. 

R129. Another detail (rom Tunhuang, Cave 209. VI1& 

R130. Pairs of aninub in a boneless landscape. Tunhuang, Cave 321. Vile. 

R131. Travellers atucked by robbers. Tunhuang, Cave 45. Early VUIc. 

R132. Travellers and pilgrims in a landscape. Tunhuang, Cave 217, south wall. First half of Vlllc 

R133. Travelleis in a bndscapc. Tunhuang, Cave 103. First half of VIUc. 

R134. Map (detail) of Kusooki Village, Asuha County, Echizen Province, ^osoin. Dated 766. 

Rl.lS. TrciN in a flat plain hi-side a ri\ er. Tunlni.im.:, Ca\ e 172. "46-7^^ er.i. Such a litukcapc, SO 
familiar (o Nunicoiic at 1 uiiliuaiii;, could scared) have Ken touiul m ccntr.ii C'hui.i. 

K.136. Detail ot land.scapc on a banner troni Tunhuang. Stein 97. Uritish Museum. Second halt ot 
Tang Dynasty. 
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K 137. 1 unhuang. Cave 198. IXc. A dLt.idc!it and pLrfiitictory treatment of distant mountaim and 
trees that reflects the cHcvts of the Tibeun occupation of 776-848. 

111. BAMBOO 

Bamboo paintii^ in the T ang I')) nasty is discussed in detail in Chapter VI. Surviving T'ang 
examples arc siirprisiiiuiy few, perhaps because it was not a subject that lent itself easily to 
decorative uall-p.imniiL;. 

As these tew speeimciiN show, some painters drew the stem (as Su Tung-p o later recom- 
mended) in a single swcq>ing strdce of the brash (R142, 148, 149, 1S5, 157); ochers emphasised 
the joints (R143, 147, 150, 154, 156). Two sixth-century Chinese styles of bamboo painting are 
represented an the Tamamushi Shrine, possibly the work of a Korean imm^rant to Japan. The 
Sui examples from Tunhuang rend to be symmetrical and formalized, die leaves crowded in rows 
along the stem or main bram lu-^. The T'ang examples from Tunhuai^ arc more luxuriant and 
show greater variety in the handling of the leaves. 

R138. Youni; banilx>o .md bainlvx) shouts Kliiiul i<irt"iii of tlu- filial Ts'ai Shun's mother. Engraved 

stone sarcnphaiius. Nd'oii (iailerv, Kansas ( .n\. t list halt ot Vic. 

R \ liamhcio L;ro\vmu bL-sule a stream. Tunhuang, Cave 296. bui Dynasty. 
K140. IXtaii of 11141 redrawn. 

R141. Grove with bamboo and flowering trees. Tuiihuang, Cave 419. Sui Dynasty. 

R142. Screen of bamboo behind pavihon in whidi MaAJuAi sits. Upper left coiner of west wall of 
Cave 420, Tunhmi^ Sui Dynasty. There is a similar settii^ for the Vimalalurti in the upper 

right corner. 

R14.\ Saiiu? worshipping a Huddha Ix'lorc a banilxw grove at the foot of the Vulture Peak, 

Grdhrakuta. I unhuang. Cave 420, ceiling. Sui Dynasty. 
RI44. Detail of R 143 ledniwn. 

R145 and R14& Illustrations to Jataka talcs. Oil painting on the base of the Tamamushi Shrine, 
Horyii-ji, Nara, Japan. Suiko Period, early Vile 

R147. BatnlKKi Ivhind bodhisarr\ a attendant on a preaching Buddha. Tuiihuang, Cave 322, cast 
wall. 698. This setting ot the subject gives a very Chinese Havour to a composition that is usually 
set about with flowering trees. 

R148. Bamboo bdiind bodhisattvas and worshippers. Tunhuai^, Cave 203, west waB. Late VIIc. 

R149. Bamboo? growii^ beside a tree on east wall of entrance passage of comb of Chang Huai, 

Ch'ien-hsien, Shcnsi. 706. 1 am not positive of the identification, but it looks much more like 

banibiso than Hke the tree beside which it is growing. 

R15U. Attendant ladies ui bamboo grove. Bast wall of rear passageway of touib of Chang Huai, 
Ch'ien-hsien, Shensi 711. jBomboo, probably by the same hand, is painted on the east wall <^ 
the rear chamber of this tomb. 

R151. Gentleman in a bamboo grove. Tomb 4, Tai-yiian, Shansi. Early VUlc*' 

R1S2. Queen VaidehT meditating. Tunhuai^, Cave 217, north wall Rist half of VIllc 
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lii^akvo scroll (detail). Joln>n-Riul.ii|!. K\ot6. V'llic, 

R154. Cicntlcincn playing chess m a grove ot pnics and bamboos. Dauratcd platruin guard ot 
hite (infia-red phocc^raph). Shosoin. Hist half of VIlIc. 

R155. Scbolars enioyji^ wine and music in a grove of bamboo and flowering trees. Inlaid zither 
(detail). Shosoin. Hrst half of VIIIc. 

R156. Bamboo behind seated Buddha. Tutiluuing^ Cave 124, north wall. IXc 

R157. 1 he watcr-nioon Kuanviii, shiii-yiich Ku,\ii-\ in. •viMtcd on a rock in ,i scttinu of bamboo 
and other plants. Painted on paper (53 x 37cui). Muslv dunnet. Pans. Late iX-early Xc. 
Four representations of this dieme, three with bamboo, were &und amoi^ the Tunhuang 
scrolls.'-^ Two arc in the British Museum, two in the Miisce Guimct (one of these is dated 
ct|uiv.ilcnt to 943). In the late eii;lith cetiturx C'hou l anir had painted this subject. Arthur 
Waley went so tar as to suggest tliat ail the later versions were based on Cliou's panning; but 
there is no proof of d^s. 

R.1S8. Bamboo and flowering trees behind bodhisattva and arhat. Yii-lin, Kansu, Cave 19, south 
wall. X-Xlc? 

R159. Attributed to Siui Wei (IXe). The fvur tVcrtkies. Detail with bamboo (?) and rock. Part 
ot a handscroll. iihaiighai Museum. 



IV. BANANA 

The banana was a popular plant m I ang gardens. I he taniiiiar truit-bearing varieties grew in 
south C^iina, but "north of the p.is.seV* the banana had only a red flower, and was admired by the 
poets. "It was the sound of the huge leaves," writes Edward Sdiafer, "even more than their shape 
or colour, which gave a uni(]ue atmosphere. The wind rustling them, the rain dripping fix>m 
them, enhanced the sli^tly melancholy or introspective mood associated with darkness, or 
storms, or decay, or auttunn."^^ And he quo^ from T ang verses that illustrate the mood they 
evoke: 

"The wind plays with the red banana, with sound of leaf on leaf" (Tu Hsun-ho), 

or 

The rain drips down w here the banana is red; 

The frost breaks off where the tangerines are yellow . . . (Ts'ai Ts'an) 

R160. Banana behind the tortin ot I s ai bhun s mother. Lngraved sarcophagus. Nelson Ciallcry, 

Kansas City. First half of Vic 
R161. Tunhuang, Cave 431. VIIc 

R162. Biwa inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Shosoin. First half of VIIIc. 
R163. Textile, drcorated \suh Howermij banana? Shosoni. I irst halt of VIIIc. 
R164. ihe llieht ot Sujati. Banner tioin Innhuani^. British Museum. Mid-T'ang. 
R165. Banana beside seated Buddha, iiaiiner troni I unhuaiig. British Mus<.'uni. IXc. 
R.166. Banana behind a screen in illusctacioa to the Lotus Sutra. Tunhuai^, Cave 85, ceiling. Late 
Tangi IXc. 
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R167. Attributed to Sun Wd (IXc). The Ixiur H 'orihies, detail vvith baiiaiu and rotk. I'art of a 
handscroll. Shangjiai Museum. 

V. LIANtS,CRJil:Pl:RS, AND HANCING VINES 

A tan 1 V common convention in carK C limcsc lan<.Kc.ipc painting is the creeper or vine, scunctinics 
hangnig troin a tree, soinctiiiiCN honi a dirt. Tins would be one ot several plants: the tropical 
rattan vine, I'aij^ (bachcumi .<iCiiuiliii>), witii small grccnish-wlntc rtowcrs in a terminal cluster; 
the dodder, t'u-ssu txsm-t'u or in a poem ofTu Fu s cdled nu-h (Cuscata), a paraate widi small 
yellow or white bdl-like corollas and tiny, almost invisible leaves; or such ^miliar climbers {h) 
as the wistaria {lo-t'aig)^ dematis, or morning-glory. Many of our examples appear in details 
listed elsewhere in this Repertory. 

R5. Creeper hangii^ from an old juniper in the illustrarion to the <itory of the filial Yuan Ku. 
Engraved stone sarcophagus. Nelson Caller)-, Kansas City. First half of Vic. 

R7. Painted "Mrccn" on back wall of Tomb 65 TAM 38, Astana, Sinkiang. VIlc. Here the 

iDiiwntion mils not, as ^mcIi i4 tliose trees is adorned wuh .» viik-. 

K17. Centlenien playing chess in a grove of bamboo and piiies. i'lectrum-guard of lute, Shosoiii. 
Rnthalf of VUlc. 

R4Z Landscape with elephant-borne musicians. Biwa C plectrum-guanl. Vines hanging (rom dtff 
at left and tree on right. Shosoin. First half of Vllle. 

R4.'j. Plectrum -;!uard of laeijuered zither. Shosoin. First half of Vlllc 

Plate 39. I mihuaug. Cave 103. Vllle. 

Plate 45. Anonymous. Miiiji-hmtii^'i Jounicy lo 6/114. Rattan growing up and over tree to left of 
central clearing. Copy of VIIIc work? 

R47. Tunhuang. Cave 17. VIIIc 

R104. Tree behind Queen Vaiddu s attendants. Tunhuai^ Cave 45. Early VUk. 
R77. Vines hanging firom trees in background. Tunhuai^ Cave 217. First half of VIHc 
Plate 29. Tunhuang. Cave 205. Mid-VlIIc. 

Plate 87. Vine hangii^ firom "jcwd tree." bwer left. Tnnhuat^ Cave 1 12. Second half of Tang 

I")ynasr\'. 

Plate 89. Vine hanging from "jewel tree," lower left. Tunhuang, Cave 369. Second half of fang 
Dynasty. 

VI. MISCELLANF.OUS 

RI68. Tree behind worshipping monks and arhat. Maichishan, Cave 127. Vic. This tree is drawn 
with a freedom and grace unmatched in any other surviving examples of Chinese painting of 
this early period. 
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R169. Attendant carrying nuniaturc garden, p'm-dting. East wall of entrance pxssagc ot tomb ot 
Chang Huai, Ch'ien-hsicn, Shensi. 706. For a discussion of miniatuic gardois, see Chapter VL 

R170. Date pabn with confronting lions. Twill. Shosoin. Rtst half of VIUc. A decorative modf 

copied fiom Sasanian art. 
RI71. Ornamental tree with ram. Shcwoin, First half of VIIIc. 

Ri72. Dare tree behind uicdiutiiig monk. Ink on paper. From Tunhuai^ British Museum. Late 

T'aiig Dynasty. 
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CHAPTER IX 



Epilogue: 

Jhe Lepcy oj Jan0 
Landscape Painting 



The picture I have given in these pages of the development of T'ang landscape painting is a very 
(n^mentary one— and most frasimc-ntary, .ilas, in the period which ni.iy have SCCn the greatest 
advances and the most daring technical experiments, the ninth century. Yet we cannot leave the 
sulijcci of the cvokitioii ofl'ant; landscape style without at least a glance at its legacy; for as the 
tree is known by its truit, so ma\ the masterpieces ot the T ang he known by later works which 
owe their very existence to the achievement of the T ang masters. My selection among these later 
paintii^ is small and arbitrary, for this is not a book on the lands<. ipc pa nniii; of the tenth 
century, still less on that of the Ming Dynasty, but it may surest by implication how far T*ang 
landscape painting had advanced to make these bter works possible. 

I h.ivc alicacls discussed AIitii^-liii,nii^'> joiirDcy h'' Shit, and its even more sc|ucczcd-up version 
to which the name of Li (]hao-tao was attached bv the critic Sung ("ireiig-lse. Thev need not be 
menuoncd again, except to say that both are ot much later date, and that both may derive troin 
an extended handscroll of the T'ang period. Another much later work which may derive from a 
T'ang original is the Ten Vktvs of a Thauhed Cottage^ attributed to Lu Hung (plate 105).* While 
the brushwork is typically Ming, the composirion is in some req)ects very archaic (notably in the 
handling of space cells) , which here and there recalls the stone ei^ravings after the Wang-ch'uan 
scroll, in the distorted scale of trees, buildings, and human figures, and in the stitfiv drawn plants. 
The handling ot the groups of trees suggests a possible inspiration in a version by a conscrvarivc 
Yuan artist such as Ch'ien 1 Isuan. 

An important document in early Chinese landscape painting is the landscape in the Nelson 
Gallery, Kansas City, bearing the signature of dbung Hao, which is said to have been discovered 
in a tomb in Shansi (plates 106-109). There is nothing in securely datable T'ang painting to 
compare with this fiucinadng work. The composirion, dominated by its central massif rising to 
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the top ot the picture, and the pronounced S-curve, remind us ot the Ruo 1 Ui Early Spwt^ of 1072 
and of the Travellers in the Moimtaifis attributed to Kuan T'ung but probably a Northern Sung 
work. But it is possible that this type of composition goes back to the late T'ang. The Nelson 
Gallery landscape is cxmiparativcly free of obvious archaisms, unless we indude the figures 
"oomii^ round the mountain," and the exaggeratedly overhangitig cinu-lt at the top of the 
picture— but as these persist into Sux^ paintii^ they offer no clue to datm I lic arehitecture uud 
bridge picked out in vermilion recall the same use o{ colour in the C liau I /u-ch'ien (plate 41) 
and the recciuK excavated tenth-centur\ landNca)X' troni 1 i.uininjz discussed Ix low. The hand- 
ling ot the landscape eleniciits, buildnigs, bridges, fences, and human figurc-s is tirm and assured. 
There is a variety of trees, indudii^ groups ut pines standing dramaticaUy against a dark 
badcground, which in thdr general appearance recall those in the I-te tomb paintings (see plates 
34-37) but are more vigorously executed, while the &liag!e ranges from impressionistic dotting to 
the conventional narrow leaves radiating from a point, common in I '.nig u t. \ isiWc in 

the lower left is a convention for foliage much used in later painting but of whicii I know no 
other example as earlv as this. 

Laurence Sickman, who has studied the technique ot this painting with great care, describes 
it as follows: 

The p.iiinmg is, mdad, doni.- id white, Ix-iiig a verv austere and chill winter scene. (Could it Ix 
troni a set ot the I our Seasons?) 1 lus is apparent!) an archaic manner w hich tinds some echo iii the 
small painting of a river landscape in winter reproduced in Volume 3 of Sir^, plate 97, a painting 
which 1 have never seen ] plate HX) in the present volume] . It diK-s have the interesting parallel that 
the f^rcs in this small picture arc also painted white, as are the figures in ours. 

As to the technique, we have gone over it with some care, and it has had a thorough phy&ical 
examination at the Freer. I have also had the advantage of consulting with several knowledgeable 
Chincvc. The ni.iin oudincs of the picture, rocks, mountains, etc., were first done in hiack ink. A 
white pigment ot varying thickness, but for the most pan rather heavy, was then applied over the 
rocks, tree trunks, figures, etc., with many of (he distant trees painted entirely in white. The outlines 
and inner markings, including the inner markings of the trees, were then again reinforced with 
black ink. In short, the surface was worked over iwith otMlsidciable care. There is a slight amount of 
colour in tlic curved bridge which is vermilion, and vermilion details on the temple at die head of 
the valley. 

There has unfortunately been a certain amount of retouching done by the Pekii^ mounter, 

despite our instructions to the contrary. A splendid series ot ultraviolet photographs taken at the 
Freer rcvc;»l these areas of restoration quite clearK. is the oki ink apparentiv did not register. For 
the most part the restorations arc mosdy reinforcements and have no cfleet on tiie character of the 
bnishwork or the composition, with two notable exceptions, the oudine at the very top of the 
central great peak on the right has been continued over so that it seems to join with the pointed peak 
in the far distance. Onginally this line continued down the w hole side of the central mountain, 
making it niucli more of a unit, and throwing the smaller peaks on the upper right into the proper 
dist.iiiec. 

T he other error w as in outlining the small or plateau toward the top of the peak. This does 
break into the composition and ls rather clumsy . . . 
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An uucrcsting tcaturc is thac cIk- whuc is a lead white, .is arc, I tx;lieve, all eaiiy paintings, 
inducing those from Tun-huang, and calcium white was not introduced tmtil a somewhat bter 

[xriod. Ikiiiu; Icai, it registers Ix-autifully on an X-ray plate, and wc have an extremely interesting 
X-ray detail which of coiirsL climiti ites all thccarbcHi ink and leaves only the white. One can see 
troni this how the panitnig was tonstructed.^ 

In texturing the rocks, the artist hxs used a variety of strokes: long ragged ones, short 
"axc-cut" olle^, hlohs ot nik to give accents antl w ashes to give modelling and, often, a dramatic 
chiaroscuro. 1 he nik strokes so^letlnK^ enhance the texture and modelling but, vvihile full of 
nervous energy, arc not always informative. Sometimes they seem to split and tear the rocks 
apart, reminding i» of the Tang master Chu Shen, noted for the "q>lintery look of his lodc 
marking" (see Chapter V), and we cannot always be sure what a particular dot or strdce is 
meant to do. On the other hand, there is no repetition of con\ entional texture strokes, ts'tui; the 
pictorial vixalmlary is still ncH tormalised, anil the painrmg lacks the texrural unity found in the 
work ot Northern Sung masters such as Han K'uan and Yen Wen-kiiei. A mnth- or early 
tenth-century date tor this uiuquc work seems entirely possible. A similar inconsistencv, or 
mixing of tcchnitjucs, can be seen in the handscroll first Snow on the Riuer, attributed to the 
tenth-century master Chao Kan. As long ago as 1962 James Cahill pointed out the use of a 
painterly technique in an isolated detail, whtdh he cot»idered an innovation of the tenth 
ccntur)'.' 

Although less vital in its execution, the landscape excavated from a l.iao tomb in Liaoning in 
1974 represents a more consistent use ot the brush m the painterly style, suggesting a slightly later 
date (plate 111).^ It too preserves archaic teatures, the sininuh- topped merhanging cli iwh in 
the centre being the most obvious. The convention ot leaving the upper surface of the ground 
blank, while richly modelling die undercut sides, derives fipom Tang practice and persisted into 
the Sung— as for example in the Winter Landscape, attributed to Kao K'o-mii^ and dated 1035, 
in the Crawford Cx)llection in New York." But there is here a simple cotisistcncy, even SUavity, 
in the use of the brush to achieve a unified texture throughout the picture that is not present in 
the Nelson (lallery panitint!;; long vertical strokes on the mountains set down tor their elegance 
of ctiect rather than a.s expressive gestures in their own right suggest that the language ot the 
brush is moving towards that conventionalisation against which, throughout the later history of 
Chinese landscajx- painting, the masters would strain, and from which the second-rate would 
derive support. 

Something of the same quality is present in the landscapes behind the figures of Saniantab- 
hadra and Manjus'ri on the west wall of Cave II at Wan-fo-hsia, known only through photo- 
graphs taken bv Mr. and Mrs. janics Lo in 1^42-1944. and never Ix'tore published (plates 110 
and 1 12). They seem to be In' ditiereiit artists, the lornier more accomplished than the later. The 
landscape behind the Maiijusn group is fantastic, and crude in its handling of form and space, 
the artist making mudi use of heavy ink blobs— ancestor of the tien—in the middle of rock 6ces. 
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The Saniamabhadra panorama is move complex and intcrcscniL;, hcuvj. divided nno a -.eiies ot 
space cells 111 winch various builtliiijj> and uicKleiits arc dcpiclcd, wrapped around by tlie 
landscape in a manner that has its roots in the space oeUs of the early T'ai^ caves at Tunhuang 
(plates 12 and 19). The strong verticals of the mountain on the left are a simpler echo of the 
treatment in the Liacming scrc^ the ardst here also uses the blob of ink to suggest a hollow, or 
point an accent. While crude by coniparison wiili the pictures we have been describing, these 
Waii-fo-hsia murals arc ofgrcat interest for then handling ofink and of open space. Until thev, 
and the caves as a w hole, have been adequately published, a date, on stykscic grounds, in the early 
Northern Sung period seems quite possible. 

An important scries of wall-paintings of the four seasons on the wall of a royal tomb in 
Liaoning has been dated by Japanese archaeologists to the reign of the Liao emperor Sheng-tsung 
(983-1031) or Hsing-tsung (1031-1055). The paintings (plate 110) have long since faded away, 
and exist only in the dim photOL;raphs by Torii Ryuzo and in a deceptive copy of the Auniiiiit 
Laiidsfapc by Torii Midori (plate 112), in which the fine, sensitive line and dcHcate tonal 
gradations ot the originals givc-s way to a hard, clear line and much cruder tonality Hur enough 
survives to show that thc^e charnung landsca^x^ preserved certain T anij characteristics: snnplicity 
of form; linear ttx'hnique, with mineral colours lightly brushed in; careful disposition of trees, 
o&en on the edge of a contour, with each leaf separately drawn; overhanging ch'ikh; broken ink 
(the painterly tedmique) confined to outcrops of rock as in the Chang Huai tomb paintings 
(plates 47 and 48); tufts of grass and flowerii^ pknts dotting the Hat areas; a line of clouds 
scudding across the top of the picture (compare Tunhuang, plate 91). These landscapes seem, (or 
their probable dare, old-tashioned. At the same time thev provide an important hnk berwccn one 
tradition of Tang decorative wall-painriiig and rhe Yamato-e stvie ot Heian-penotl |apan; so a 
briet look at Yamato-e painting, m which elements ot 1 ang style are preserved, blended, and 
transformed, wotdd not be out of place. 

The rapid devdopmcnt of the painterly style in the second half of the T*ang Dynasty meant 
that the bondess and die linear either were related to a subordinate position in professional 
painting or disappeared altogether. The boneless style left its chief legacy in Japan, where it 
formed the foundation of the Yamato-e tradition. |ust why this is so is not altogether clear. It 
mav be that the (apanese painters attached lo the Bureau ot fainting, h-dokoro. were, like their 
Chinese predecessors, primarily illustrators and decorators, to whom a flat, colourtul, and chcer- 
tul style was more natural than one based on the calligraphical use ot brush and ink— as it would 
have boon more appealing to their courdy patrons. But while the techniques of the works dis- 
cussed below can in almost every respect be traced direcdy to China, the particular combina- 
tions those techniijues, the blending of the linear, the boneless, and die painterly in one 
picture, and the emphasis on colour and clecor.ition for their own sake, are pureK |apanese. As 
they did with the garden, the )apanese m the Yamato-e took over a ('hiiiese art lorm, and by 
a change ot emphasis and attitude made it a true expression ot Japanese sensibility. 
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Bondcssncss in its almost pure state is preserved iii the ciianuing laiidscupes witli buddhas 
and worshippers (plate 1 16), executed in gold and silver on blue paper, which decorate some of 
the set of 2,739 Sutra scrolls of the Hcian period in Chiison'-jiJ The landscape settii^ is of the 
utmost simplicity, while the delicate drawing of the trees and the use of gold and silver paint 

suggest possible Korean influence. Far more splendid in scale and execution arc the painted doors 
of the Byodo-in at Uji, dated lOS.l'' I Icre ihc boneless landscapes are executed in broad washcs, 
chierty of L^reen and w hue, \\ itli liLrc and there a imitcd outline lo the coiiioiir ot a hill. 

In the scroll pannnig known as the Iron l\^oiiii (plate 1 17), illustratnig the scene ni which 
Zemmui (the T'ang period translator Subhakacasimha) miraculously obtained in scriptures," 
die landscape is not quite bcmdess, for there b a combination of washes of colour on the broad 
extended sur&ces with ink modelling on their sides and undersides, such as we have already seen 
in Chinese ocamples, and in the water and branches. I'his is an early example in Yamato-e style 
of the move towards a combinatKHI of the Ixnielcss and painterU techniques in the same painting. 
Another combination ot techniques can be seen ni the eleventh-century Toji screen in the 
National Museum, Kvoto (plates IIS ami 119). The laiuisiape is basicalK' drawn m the linear 
manner, with some breaking ot the line, and the addition ot washed ot mineral colour. Con- 
sidered in Japan an example of Kam-c (Chinese painting), diis £unous work combines Chinese 
tediniques with the Japanese penchant for decorative simplicity. 

Examples in eariy Japanese landscape art of a pure painterly style are comparatively rare, 
partly Ixc.uise, as 1 have suggested, it did not lend itself so readily to decoration or to the filling of 
the backitround behind the main tigures, partK because it was cIoh-K' connected with the 
ealligr.ipliie use ot brush .iiid ink. a discipline in u hich the [ap.uu-se cratcsincn p.nnrcrs would not 
have telt completely at home. A wonderlully eoiieeived early example ot a pauueri\ landscape, 
now so darkened and damaged as to be barely dedphcraUe, surrounds the Buddha group in the 
HtMtedo Kompon Mandara in the Museum of I^ne Arts, Boston (plate 120).*® The rocks turn this 
w.u ukI that, piling up in towering crags rent by chasms, with waterfalls and winding streams, 
and set about with a variety of trees. The brushwork is delicate, but articulated and expressive, 
the rocks Ix-ing more richlv modelled with broken washes, more varied and subtle than those of 
Biwa C in the Shosoiii (iu> doubt owing to the diftereiiee in inediuiii) but not yet tormalised into 
a conventional language, 1 his painting is generally considered a work ot the late eighth or early 
ninth century, and gives us a ghost of a hint of what a Chinese work of the mid-Tang might 
have looked like. 

In the landscapes in the tomer of Nimiihi of Kongobu-ji (plates 121, 122), dated 1086," 
the painterly manner is handled more firccly than in the great Boston painting, but with less 
understanding ofthe structural and expressive function of the individual brushstrokes, as though 
a craftsman painter were aping his betters. But the verv inexpressiveness and repetitiveness 
ot the brushstrokes has a decorative quality, and represents one step towards the tully synthetic 
Japanese style. 
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Although probably slightly later in date than the Mirvatuh the AwuLi Raigo of Kongobu-ji 
(plate 123)^^ is, in the landscape detail in the lower Idft corner, more M;nsitivcly executed, and 
closer in technique to its Chinese models. However, the undulating sweeps of the lower slopes, 
contrasted in simplicity with the intricacy of the rocks and trees, is visually striking in a very 
Japanese way. Early C^hiiicsc n ti^is, so far as we know, never achieved so successful a marriage of 
two such dirtcrcnt styles; and w hen thcv atn-inptcd it in die Ming Dyn.istv . as for example in Lu 
(Dili's Il 7»/crin the Palace Museum, T.iipci, xhc result isct)lcl .mil totalK Liekini^ in the charm that 
this detail reveals, hi my last example from the Heian period, one of a set of sixteen scrolls ot 
arhats in the National Museum, Tokyo, the painterly style is used for the rock pedestal and for 
the tree trunk (plate 124). The broken ink texture strokes are, in the Japanese fashion, as 
decorative as they are structural— more so, indeed, for in spite of all the modelling the effect is 
curiously flat. Here, and henceforward, the Japanese artist is using a Chinese technique strictly 
on his own terms. 

It would Ix' interesting to pursue this malysis down the centuries. We could, for example, 
trace one knid ol svnrhesis. or mixing ot techini.]ues. in the S,iiiziii-hyohii (landscape screen) in 
Jingo-ji, K)oto, another in the Kitano lenjin Lngi scrolls, a third in the Ipjk'ii Slioiiiii Lticii; we 
could even follow vestiges of T ang techniques down through the Tosa school illustrators and 
Kand school decorators to Sotatsu and Korin. In Japanese art the legacy of the T*ang was a 
constant, and constantly chai^jng, clement in a living tradition; but in China, when it appears in 
the art of later dynasties, it is often a fanciful, self-conscious re\'ival, an expression of the sense of 
history that was a passion with the intellectuals and instinctive even amoi^ the professional 
painters. I?\ the tenth centurv it had done its work; but the far more subtle .md expressive 
landscape painting ot the Northern Sung is w itness to the firm tuundation that the I ang masters 
had laid. 
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A J^ote on Sources 



The main early source for the study of Sui and T'ang painting is Chang Ycn-yiian, Li-tai 
tning-htia chi (Record of Famous Painters o£ Successive Dynasties), pre£ioe 847, abbrevianxl 
LTMHC in the footnotes. Certain sections of this work seem to have been written after that date, 
however, and Cliang was still living in 874. I have used the punctuated Hno-shih ts'tinjii-diu 
edition (Shanghai, My quotations arc lai^cly taken from William R. H. Acker. S.vur 

T'lim^ ivitl Vri--T\vi\i I'fxls oil Citiiicsr Pdiiiliii^;, vols. 1 and II (Leiden, 19.S4 and 1974). I lu- 
various editions ot the LT'A/HC' are discussed ni Acker vols, I, .>S.V3H.S. and II, see also 
Hin-cheung Lovell, An AiiiioiiUai lithlio\irai}hy oj CliiiUH l\iiiitiii^i> Ci)/t(/('5;(u> aiui Riblai Tixis 
(Ann Arbor, 1973), 100. 

The second most important source is Chu Ching-hsuan, Tmjf-ch'ao miH^m lu (Record of 
Famous Painters of the T'ai^ Dynasty), compiled in the early 840's. here abbreviated TCMHL. 
I have usal the edition in the Mfi-sliu k »/;(,'->/(» (1947). For an Hnglish rendering, see Alexander 
C. Sopor, "T ang Ch'ao Ming Hua Lu," rev. tr., Artibus Asiae 21.3/4 (1958), 204-230; and sec 
Lovell. !>/'. cii.. 99 

The Cliai-kiuiii kuui^-isu hua-shih (or hiM-lu) (Ketord of Paintnigs in Fubhc and Hnvate 
Collections in the Chcn-kuan Era, 627-650, prc&cc 639) by P*ei Hsiao-ytian lists 293 paintings 
ranging in date fiiom Chin to early T'ang, and forty-seven temples in dif&rent cities with frescoes 
by well-known artists. It is included in die Mei-diu ts'ung-shu, and I-diu ts'unjf-p'ieti. See LovcU, 

0/). f (>., I . 

Other earl\ works quoted by Chang Yen-\iian, and now lost, arc the following; Sun 
Ch'aiig-ehili, Sliii-hii,i Jii (c. S()2-.S2()); the monk Yell-^^"ung, Hoii-Iiiki In (preface 6.\S); l.i 
Ssu-chen, Hiui-p'in^ (shortly attcr 673); P'ei Hsiao-yiaan, i-/j(<i-/» (probably written betorc 639); 
Too Mcng, Hua-dtik i-iu (about 790); Chang Huai-kuan, Hua-tma^ or Hua-p'in-tuan (first 
half of eighth century). 
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CHAPTER I 

1. This is the Cketi-htaii kuHg-ssu hm-diih (sec Note 

on Souixx-v). 

2. The work of chc>c Mid other painters is discussed in 

Chapter IV. 

3. LTMHC U 4^; soc ako Acker 1, 126-127 (soc Note 

mi Sources). 

4. For the story of the Lan-i'ing script and its theft, sec 

C'hu-tsini!; Li. A Thoiisaiiil l\,>h .mJ A/jnW 
Ravines: 0tiuvH' l',iiiit!iit;> in //n- CLula A. Dmt- 
OmUZ Cation (Ascona. 1974) I. 13-14. Chu- 
tnng Li. in pointing out that the whole ston if> 
apocn phal. follows the view put forw ard by Kuo 
Mo-jo diKitwl in H Vm IVii 1965. 6. 7. 9. 10. II 
and 12. 

5. I.I Shili-inm, " I II tlu- l uiu- of I Ioivn Drinkiiit; by 

the tircut Wall," in Cli'uaii T'niix iHiiti bk. 2; 
theie b a very free tratulaiion by Wang Shct^- 
chih in Robert Payne, The Hltiie Pouy (New 
York. 1947), 176. 

6. Sec, for instance, my Birth of Landscape Painthig in 

Chiim {\<i\u\on. Bcrfcdcy. and Los Aisles, 
1962), 102-105. 

7. LTMHCA, 5; Acker 1. 128. 

8. Tin- 1 li.iivji!ii; iiuhhU I't T'..ivi iti i.u x i-ultiiri.' ari- 

vividly brought out in John C. 11. Wu, Tlw l-oiir 
Seatom o/Tanf Poeiry (Tokyo and Rutland, Vt, 



1972). 

9. Wang Wei. H^hn^ Yu-theti'^ eki thimt-thu (1736) 

chap. 3: ti . ^; \X I^nbinson, l\vtm of Witutji ^*'' 
(llannoiidNworth, 1973), 93. 

10. LTMHC 1. 5; Acker 1. 12R-I29. 

11. /./.UHf: 1,6; Acker L 1V>-HI. 

12. LTMHC 11, 27-28: Acker 1, 204-205. 

13. Chang Yen-yiijii vivs, "I have seen thniL^s |\iiiiced 
by him and they wen.- vir\ tiik," .md notes that 
his landscapes looked like thuK of Li Chao-tao. 
LTMHC IX. 1 11 . Acker IL 244. 

14. LTMHC I. 2. X 

l.S. I his IN well Immyht out in Angus Graham^ 
antiiolog) IWiih of the Litic 7^<i«V 
(Harmondsworth: IVngmn Classics, 1965). 

16. Oiiu-chio (Ik, T:i -IuI, -Xll. K>9; tr. A 
R. Davis. Til I n (New York, 1971), 51. 

17. A> Hsiang-fkau thi (hkmg Kong, n.d.), 363; tr. 
Gladys Y.kiii;, .1 Slh^i lli^i,<ry 4 Chinese Oassiail 
Uttmnm (Fcknig, 1958), 64. 

18. **Nco-Ccmfudanism in Tang Intellectual Life." in 

Arthur Wright. The Cotifncian Persuamu 
(Stanford. 1960). 113. 

19. Kuo Jo-hsii T'li-luui thieti-rtvn thih {Hua-^ih 
rs'uiii^-Jiii III.) V, 77; tr. A. Sii|\t, Km^ /ri u^il^ 
EyikrictKCi ill Paiiitiiij^ (Washington, D.C, 1951), 
85. 
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20. Basic Sinological Series chap. 26, p. 16; tr. Arthur 
Walcy. The Life and Times ^ Po GUi-i (London, 

1949). 149. 

21. Sec Liu Isung-yiian (773-819), "Yung-chou pa- 
chi," in Ho-lmg hsknsheux cbi (Shanghai. 1958) 
chap. 2*). S.V ilso Ch'cn Shou-\i. Chim fc Lihiti- 
iuk: A HisioriCiil Ittttodueiiou (New York, 1961), 
305, for a trandation of the dcsoiprion of tbc 
riK k \ jXHil west of the Ting niouin. 

22. T'li-hua chieti-nvn ckik V, 77; tr. Sopcr, lyi. riV., 84, 
197 n. 657, 

23. For det.^il<i of this grim page io Chinen' lusiory, mi' 

H. S. Lew, tr.. Till' Bii\'rir;t/j)' of H.'/.i.-.^' (."I'l'.di. 
University ot Calitbrnia Dynastic I li>tory 
Translations Series, na 5 (Berkeley, 1955)« 
24 <7r r\vi(; Sliih (Pdcuig, 1960), 4364; tr. 
Cirahani, op. cii., 85. 

25. LTMHCV. 16; Adter 1, 151 

26. Li (:li',jn^-chi iv sl:<h (IVking. 1959), 101; tr J, IV 
Frodhluni, Tk- Pmius oJ Li Ho (Oxford, 1970), 
125. 

27. T'u-hua duen-tven drih 11, 18; tr. Sopcr, o/n n/.. 24. 

CHAPTER II 

1. See Arthur W.ilcy, Tin Life and Times of Po Qm-i 

(London, 1949), 126. 

2. LTMHC Vm, 97; Adcer II, 194-195 (see Note on 

SourCl^). 

3. LTMHC IX. KB; .^cker M. 209. 

4. LTMHC IX, 105; Acker 11, 215. 

5. LTMHC IX. 105; Acker 11. 214. 

6. Yonczawa Yoshiho, "On the Origin ot the Hua- 

yiian or Art Academy in the Tang Dynasty of 
China," KMa .S.i4 (January 19.'i7) .V9. 

7. For instance. C!!hao l e-di'i, Lii Yao and Chu Chicu. 

8. Acker in his translation of the later chapters of 

LTMHC renders the term luiii-diili .is "in atten- 
dance," but It scciiu simply to mean "pintcr 
attached to"— as in the case ofY ang Ning, a figure 
painter, and prcsuniaHv an illustratur, attachal to 
the College of Annalists, Shih-kuan hua-chih 
{LTMHC}X. 112). 

9. T-'ii-luii vol. 1 (Shanghai, 1947). 655. The term 

Shao-iu-chicn rcfemxl both to the supcrvisoratc 
and to die supervisor. 

10. LTMHC IX. 1 1 1; Adter II. 245-246. TCMHL 6 
places him in the "inspired dass," bottom grade. 



i le was a painter chicHy ot Buddhist subjects, 
human f^res. flowers, birds, and bamboa 
II. For some illuniiiijtin^ eoiiimetits on this matter, 
sec Hans H. Frankel, "T'ang Literati: A Compo- 
site Biograf^y," in Arthur F. Wr%ht and Denis 
Twitchert, eds., Confutkm Peisonalities (Stanfiml, 
1962). 65-«3. 

IZ Li Ch'ih, 7>-)»fi-fAtf/ hua-p'in (WiUt]> Sitih shti-hua 
: .< ;'j cd.); tr. A. C. Sopcr, "A Northern Sung 
Descriptive Catalogue of Paintings," J/1 CUi 59, 1 
(January-Maich 1949) 23. 

13. LTMHC I. 16; Acker I, ISl 

14. Quotal in C hang Yen-yiian. T^rsliu y.n'-lii 

( r> 'i(Hj>->/«i ihi-ih'i'itji ed.) IV, 67; tr. James F. 
CahiU, "Confndan Elements in the Theory of 
I'ailitilii:," in .Arthur Wright, ed.. The Cmfutktu 
I'tmmiou (Stanford, 1960), 127. 

15. LTMHC X. 120; tr. Susan Bosh, The Chinese U- 

hr.ui i<n I'.iiirfiii^ (( "iiinhriJije, Matt.. 1971), 21. 

16. LTMHC X. 1 14; Acker 11, 258. 



CHAP 1 tR 111 

1. For a full discussion of the Miuif-huii thi and the 

texts (.!hang Yen-yiian makes use of, see Kciiyu 
Dotani, "Study of the Li TVii Min^^ Hm Chi," 
Bijiiisu Keukyii 90 (June 1939). Douni notl^ that 
the earliest known cd. is of the late Ming period. 
See also: Yii Sh.io-sung. Sitti-liud <hii-Ui citii'lt-t'i 
(Peknig, 1932); Imamura Ryoiciii, "On Sonic 
Lost Bodes on Painting in Ancient China," Kokka 
5fv» (^laiiuary 19.'>7); Nakantura Shi^eu, ( "'u(^•^•i.•(( 
\>iiri<ii no U'ltiati (Kyoto, 1935); and 1 larada liizaii, 
Shina gagaku-dKi kaidai (Tokyo. 1938). 

2. This work has not K-en translated. 

3. In Chang Yen-yuan, Tti-siiu yih>-lu IV; tr. Acker I, 

84-«5 (see Note on Souives). 

4. LTMHC X, 121. 

5. H eii-Zuiu liao-lung, ChetigHhung shu-ihu cd. (Tai- 

pei. 1973). 1; tr. Vincent Yu-cbung Shih, The 
Ijicr.ny Miiul ,iihI the QtrviMf <ff Dmgons (New 
York, 1959), 8-9. 

6. LmHC I. l;Adcer 1. 64. 

7. LTMHCV 15; Acker L 149. 

8. "However easy it may be to make a close copy," 

wrote Tung Ch't-ch'ang, "it is difficult to trans- 
mit the spirit ... When ordinary people [m.tke 
&itfafiil copies] it's just like making tndngi. How 
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thus can ihcy traiismit ain tlung to postcncy?" 
Modified tr. from O. Sirdn, Chinese Pawtmjf V 

(1958). 16. 

9. LTMHC 1, 21-22; Acker 1, 177 and passim, 
la LTMHC 1, 14; Acker 1, 181-iai 

11. Quoted in Hcrschcl H. C^hipp. Tliivrics of Medem 
An (Bcrktlcy .ind 1 os AIll;l•Il^, 1%8), 548. 

12. TCMHL lli; S<i|^><.r, ir. '1 '.ini; ch ao niiiiu;-hua 
III." 2(t7. 

IJ. Sec i'li-fhi pht-li) III. 44-45, «nd S. Shiinada, 
"Coiiccming the I-p'iii Style of Painting," tr. 
Cahill. Orieniiil Art, ii.s.. 7 (1961) 66. 

14. Sec Bruno Belpaire. 7"<JU(,' klai iivii rsc: l'!ori!(\u- Jc 
/d Ultimlurc do T'ltiix I (Pans, 1V57), 68-7S. I am 
gratdul lo Professor James Liu for diowiiig mc 
I'.uiliiu- YuV study, "Ssu-k'mig Tu\ Sliili p'itr. 
I'octtc Theory in I'occic l onii," a research paper 
written for him at Stanford Universit)' in June 
1974. 1 have -dso consulttd Iklpairc's sonuwli.u 
more metaphysical traiislatiun, and an unpub- 
lished confrrcntr paper by Ounthcr Dcbon: 
''Links Ixtwieii iIk- Thciks ot Literature, Calli- 
graphy, and fainting." See ako Yang Hsiai-yi 
and Gladys Yang, "The Twenty-four Modes of 
Poetry ," Oiiwfc L/Jvran(rr,JiiJy 1963, 65-77. 

15. Pauline Yu, <y>. c't. 

16. The renderuig ot this hne in Pauluie Yu s tr. [if. 
cit) was suggested by Professor Uu. 

17. Pauline Yu, r f., 17. 

18w Gunthcr Dcbon, lY'. lit., 17. 

19. Arthur Waley, Vte Way anJ Its Pmper (London, 

1949), 19.r 

20. In ll'cN-/»miri, ch. 11; tr. Debuii,(>/), u/., 17. burton 
Watson transktes these lines: "Spa-admg doc- 
trims of what b 'beyond symbol,' E.vpounding 
texts on what is 'widiout or^natton,"' in Chinese 
Rhyme-Prose (New York and London, 1971), 85. 

21. "Mo-dlieh has soared above the iiilil^ls oi this 
world / like an immortal erane released Ironi the 
cage," Su Shih, CoHiXtal Poems (&«-/«< tf'iiiij^-lt'ati 
ed.) I. 2, lOa-b. Quoted in Susan Bush, Hie 
CliiiiCH' LitctiVi on !\iiiitiii\;, 29. 

22. LTMHCl, 15; Acker 1, 14^-149. 

23. Ddxm, Of. cit» 18. 

24. Belpaire, (>/>. rrV., 66. 

25. Sluh, cii. 

26. Op. cit., 13. 

27. The Chinese Lifemli m Paintinji, 3. 



2H. I or I u I u s poem on Li Isun-shih s Kreen ot pme 
trees, see Tu shih chin<( {k'uau {Simif^, 1962) I, 
187. Si i also T*cng Kii, "t liiiusisi lie Mal- 
kunsttlieorie in dcr T'ang- und Sungzeit, ' Ostu- 
siaristhe ZeitsthHfi. n.f. 10.6 (1934). 2S7. 

29. Wh.it I u l u wrote was that Han K.m Liiiphasiscd 
the Hcsh rather tlian tlw bones. 1 he niodcni critic 
Hsii Fu-kuan has pointed out that that was not 
really meant as disparagement. See 1 Isii's (^nnig- 
Ituo i-Au thing-sheu (Taichung, 1966), 262. 

30. Tu shih ching-ch'uan \, 112-113. For a German 
rendering sec E von Zach, Tu Fu's GeJithie 
((:.iniluidi;e, Mass., I9.S2) I, .v-S9. 

31. Kii Hiiti-yiiiiif ihi II, 11a. For Ku K'uang as a 
landscape pintcr, sec Chapter V. 

32. 'ir.inslatcd In A. C. Soivr. in -inihn^ A}.i,ic 29 

(1967) 4, 340, lu tins iiiiportaut article, Sopa 
discusses throe poems composed under the direc- 
tion of the llni|vror S.iiia (r. KtO-,S2.'5) about 
wall-paintings in the Chinese style. The poems 
too arc in the Chinese manner, and Sopor cites a 
iniiiilxT of ( "liiiK-se ex.iinplcs for CtHTiparison, in- 
cluding Li Po's long and extravagantly phrased 
poem on the otherwise almost unknown southern 
anuuLiir and coiiiioi\\eur Ch.io Yen. 
^^. I'o / /mi;k\'-'/i.()j (lloni; Koiig, ii.d.), IS7. 

34. Ill fJiili iliiiiji''(li'iuui 1, 44-51. |-or a note on Yen 
Wu, see David Hawkes, A Litde Primer cf Tu Fu 
(Oxford, 1967), 114 

35. Tn sliih chiuj(-(h 'iiaii, 545-546. See also E. von Zach 
tr., op. eit. 1, 408. 

36. Hitn Cli\ws;-li ih'iuw-fhi (Shanghai, 1935). 49. Sec 
also £. vou Zach, Hm Vti's Pociiscfte lVeH« 
(Cambridge. 1952), 69-7L 

37. Reprints in H-iu Jiiiio T'aug Sung shih dm-yao 

(Taipei, 1%V) II, «39. 

38. Tai-eh'eug, in //«/</., 840; tr. Witter Bynncr, The 
jade MouHtain (New York, 1964). 168. 

39. The name of the painter is imkinnvn. Sec Gluia^ 
Chi iiiiii (III (Shanghai, 1958), 52. 

40. The poem, "Chiu-i-shan t'u" is a description of 
the scenery r.ither than of thi painting. See 
Cfi'ui-iiiiji (li'ii.tii I 'aiiji mil Vlll. 4904-4905. 

41. Li l-shan diih hahn, (Hong Kon^ n.d.), 161-162; 
tr. James |. Y. Liu. Tlu Poetry tf Li Shang-yin 
(Chicago. 1969). 121-123. 

42. Li Oumg-Ai ho shih, 106; tr. J. D. Frodsham, <pk 
cit., 134. 
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43. Willutii Muiig lus: "With thou!h>iid!i ut vuiutiiu> 
worn by reading, whenever I lode a pen, my 
thoughts were inspired"; Tu Fit, Cft/na'j Greatest 
I'm (Cambridge. Mass.. 1932) 1, 56^ 

44. See Susan Bush, The Chinese Utenti m Panting, 1. 

CHAPTER IV 

1. Mo Shih-lung. H>m-^Ii'I'\ ri printed in (Ihwif^-kiio 

ituii-liiu Ici-piai, here abbreviated CKHLLP 
(Peking, 1957) 11. 714; tr. Siren. Chinese Paiiilmg 
V (1958), 14. For a critical eonnnent. see Wai- 
k.ini Ho, "Tuni» C'h'i-ch',iivj;'s New t)rthoifoxy 
and the Southern School I hcor) ," in Christian F. 
Muidt ocL, Anhts tmd Timlitkms: A Cdhijumm m 
Chiiifyf Art (Hrineetim, 1976). Fit Slicii has mii- 
ciuuvdy shown that the Hua-ihuo is a coinpila- 
rion of paragraphs taken from the writings of 
Twvi, ( "h'l-eli .1111,'; see his .irtiele. "A Study o( tlie 
Author.]iip of the *llua-shuo': A Suniiiiary," in 
Ptvmfliii(;s the InlamUiottal Sympositm oh 
C/t/Moc /'.Kiiotn- (Taipei, 1972), 85-141, 

2. CKHLW 11, 770. 

3. Or P'li-ihati luu-hua. CKHLLP I. 223. Compare 

Siren, v it., 173. 

4. Cti'iin;-i!ui /,'u..'-/i.i. quoted in Hiiii-hsiuh hsiti'yin W. 

Compare Siren, i>/'. nr., 174, 

5. Otieh-chmt hsS^t-liM p'ku. OCHLLP II. 865. 

Compirc I ill Yii-t'.ilii!, Tlu- Chliiru- 'rlu\Ty ,>/ . \rt 
(London, 1965), 187-189. mxi. 9 on Khools and 
Styles "The dimate diflleis widi geognpby and so 

dt' peopK . In tin- Muith, ihc laiiJsc;>pc is oftlu- >o(t, 

peaceful, undulating type, and the men who ab- 
sorb the best there are kind and rcBnod, whik the 

unb.ii.wKxxl <«K-s reiiil to bnome flipp.mt and 
supertkiai. In the north, tiie topography is ruggied, 
and the best of the men there are straightforward 
and honest, while the unbalanaxJ ones are apt to 
be toi^ and rowdy. This is all natural In 
painting, this difference in temperament comes 
out .IS the Northern ,\iu! Southern Schools, 
Neither iicbool is noocssarily better than the other, 
but inside each school there are die orthodox and 
thcunKiKuKcd t\ jx-s. I lieir merit as painters must 
dqviid neecNviriK upon their individual culture." 
Shai Tsung-ch icn goes on to dassity paintcni. 
South: Wang Wd. Tung Yuan. Oiu-jan, the two 
Mi, Ni Tsan, Huaiiir Kuariit-w.ing, Want; Meng, 
Tung Ch'i-ch'ang. North: the two Li, Kuo Hsi, 



Ma Yiiaii, Liu Suiig-iueu, CJhao Po-ehu. Li 
T'ang, Tai Chin, and Choo Ch'en. The fiillowilig 

be says are "unelassiticd." neither necessarily of 
north or south: Chiiig Hao, Kuan T'ung, Li 
Ch'cnt;, Fan K'uan. Wu Chen (!), Shcn Cinm, 
.iik! Wen Cheni^-nnin:- 

6. See NekMi Wu, "Tung Ch'i-ch'ang (1555-1636): 

Apathy in Government and Fervor in Art," in 
.Arthur Wright and Denis 1 wiehett eds., Gmi- 
jMiaii Penoiialiticf (Stanford, 1%2). 260-293. 

7. He painted green maples on a screen in the Ch'ien- 

filSnitnCh .ini;-.ui, .ind Chang Ycn-yiian speaks 
of piei tires coloured by assistants under his 
direction. 

8. For a full aoxHint of Chai^T^ see Chapter V. 

9. Tor a lull discussion ot the iNi^ix-^sioiiists in T'ang 

painting see S. Shiniada, "Concerning the l-p'in 
Style of Painting." Otiental Art, n.s.. 6. 2 (1961) 
Vll; 7. "i i;iV62). 3-10; 10, 1 (1964), 3-10; tr. 
Jatiies CaluU. Shiinada coven iiiaiiy aspects of the 
evolution of brush technique in the T'ang Dyn- 
,ist\ tli.u h.ive tlireet beanng<in the siih|ect of this 
book, but he docs uoi touch on their regional 
connotations. 

10. The evideiux^ as to his plaar of origin is conflicting. 
7''i»(,' ih'u-ii liKii'iln.; jcn-inlnt: '-.'ii-Vfii (IVkiiii", 
1961), 14, siys that lie eanie trom I'o-hai, Shan- 
tung, dting LTMHC as its authorii)', but his brief 
biou;raphv in ch ip. H sinipiv s.i\ s th.it he was active 
under the (Northern) Ch'i, Chou, and Sui (p. 
96). The entry on Tung Po-jen says that at the 

bvgiiininy of tl>i- ^ui. ( 'h.ni c anu' ti> the cmirt from 

"Chiaiig-lun, ' and that both nude their homes 
to the "East of the River"— i.c., between the 
Yellou Iliver .ind the cvi.ist. / iluvi nn^,'!; ''h,,' /ir 
(MS I S cd.), 28, under P"u Yen-ch'aiig, speaks of 
lion paintings by Chan in a temple in Nanking 
but it also refers to him wrongly as an attist of 
the (Uu) Sung period. 

11. Nothing known of his origiiit. LTMCH IX, 108, 

calls hini "an expert bndscapist, extrenieiy ^(nkI 
at rendering the awdomencis of peaks and 

ranges" (Sopertr.). 

12. Biographies in Hmh >liii. Commercial Press 
ed. (Shanghai. 19.V,). c., 7-8. 

13. A northerner by inference. 

14. Menilvrs of the imperial family. Biographies in 
C/(/ii ConinuTeial IViv. ed. (Shanghai, 
1936) LX. and H.</»i T\uij;->liu LXXVIL 
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15. Active in the capital md m Shcii-cliou (Hsin- 
yang, Hoiun) in the reign of the Emprcs Wu; 

riMIIC IX. in Sliim.iJ.i s.ns tli.it IiL \\.is .> 
li>lJow».roK;hii^ Isao (" i he l-p'in" [1961J,9), 
but that would have been impossiUe, as Chang 
T\:\o Iivai h.ilt ^ a'litury later. See 29. below. 

16. Died 764. Uiography iu Hsiu T'atiji-slitu CCII, 
IL/Scc aho LTMHC1X, 1 14. 

17. With Wang Wei. one t)f the "F laiulv of Poetry, 
Wine .iiid kuntint;"; LTMHC X, 117. 

18. Unet note in L / .V/HC X, 117. 

19. Bom 723, d. 787; member of the Council of Sute 
in the reii;n ofTe-tsiniq (780-80.S). A nativf of 
Ch'ang-an and relative ot I Ian Kan. Uiography in 
Hsiti TaHx-shn CXCVl. 9. See also TCMHL 
S..-h .ind I.TMHC X. IIV 

20. Lived tor a tiinc in (Jhcngtu, where I u i u met 
him in 760. TCMHL 7a. 

21. Active inuler Sii Tstnii; {r.7^>-~(>^). and a friend 
of Yen Clicii-ch'iii{{ (7(W-7K5) whai the latter 
was magistrate of Wu-h<iing; LTMHC X. 124. 
TCMHL .30b. 

22. H.wi<l)i-/(n/)iw-/i'/i (Ikti- iMm. Ai itaU//////') Xlli, 

151, says his ont»iiis .uc uiikiunsn, Inii lie was 
probablv a sonthenier. ("hieflv known for his 
cattle .ind ni.irsh sieno with u iter Inirtakvs. 

23. Had an uriicial career iiieJuding govcriior<>hip uf 
Lien-chou in Kwangtung m the 780-784 era. and 
imbt h.ivc sivnt a Il.isi some years in Ch'.itig-.iti. 
iiut his ongins are unknown. Chu Chuig-li<iuaii 
compares him with Chai% T»o {TCMHL Ita), 
but Chang Ycn-yiian {LTMHC X. 121) has a 
much lower opinion of him. 

24. Cina 7SO-82S. Friend of Po Chii-t in Hangchow 
in 823-824. LTMHC X, 124. Clompare Arthur 
Waley, The U/e and Timet of Po Chii-i (Loudon, 
1949) 149. 

25. Biography in Ctiin 7 CXXXVII. MemlK-r 
of Council of State in the 78.S-W).S era. Later exiled 
to Hainan Island: TCMHL 7b-»a. 

26. These three seem to have belonged to three iieuer- 
adons who fbmicd a family school .md lived on 
Mount 1 'len-t'ai in Kiangsu; LTMHC X, 125. 
See Shimada, ep.tit,S, 

27. LTMHC X. I2.\ viss he tnodclKd himself on 
Hsiangjuiig, having tirst learned to use the brush 
(ram Cheng Ch ten when he was in Tai-chou 
(C"hi-l;i,iii;.;'l His origins are unkimw n, lr.it there is 
no reason to think he waii nut a southerner. 



28. Mr. Ku was an action painter from Wu-hsing 
active in the 766-780 era. LTMHC X, 122, lists a 

Kii K'li.Mit;. .Ill iiiR'uiivcntional ;hh'i .ir.d oHiciai 
iroin W u-bsiiig who aficr holding several otikial 
posts was dismissed and exiled; he lived his last 
years on Mao-shan. It is not kiu>\v n w !ii ;her thev 
were [he same nun. Compare Sluiuada, op. cii^ 6. 

29. Nodiing is known of his origim. Chu writes as if 
he kiicv, soniethiiig ol his personal life, which 
suggests ih.it he w.is prohaMv .i soiiiluri'er; but 
this is not coiu liiMve, as C'h.ing ^pi iu some yeais m 
the north. 

30. Lived ill Wii-hsii);:, tn\t hall ot ninth eeimirv, .i 
pupil of another inoiik painter, I ao-feii. Chang 
Yen>yiian met him and saw his landscape wall- 
]>.iiimiigs: I.TMH(^\. 19. 

31. iCMHL Va-b. Of a northern family but bom in 
Yiieh-chou (Chelciang), where Chou Fangfeimd 
him and took him .is hi^ pupil. Most ul his cireer 
was spent in the capital, however. His dates appear 
to be 804-863. His tomb taUet is in the Skmsi 
Provincial Museum. See Chin Wei-no, in Wen 
Wu 1963. 4, .19-43. 

32. Went to Szcchwan in the 885-888 era. IX-tails of 
his life and \vi>rk in Kuojo-hsii, 7 'n -/..).. hicH- 
Hvtt chili, XT. A. C'. Super, 24; and l-thou miu]f-hm 
Iu (HSTS txl.) 1, 1. 

33. Mid-eighth century. LTMHCX, 121), e.dls hmi a 
ni.in of ceiitr.il Shu; T('MHL sa\s he iiuide his 
home ill western Shu. A friend of Tu Fu in 
Chei^ in 760. 

34. Taoist, latcT'an^ Compare / r/;i i( ming-km tu I, 
6-7. Sec also TCMHL 1 (Super, tr., 2S and n. 
251). 

35. Went to Shu in the 881-8X.S er.i. I-Jn<H iiiiii^-liiut In 
111, 37. Sec also T'u-hiia (huii-iit n iltili (here ab- 
breviated irtaVC) I (Super, tr.. 24-25). 

Mt. (!hicfly a figure p unter, but also painted kiniKio, 
Went to Shu in the 860-874 era; THCHC 11 
(Soper, tr., 24); I-iliou mhn>-luia hi 1, 11. 

37. Went to S^echwan in the 901-904 era. Teacher of 
Hnaiig i li'iMii. l-ihiUi iiiiii^-htia Iu II, 18-19; 
THCh <; 1 (Sopcr, tr., 20-21). 

38, Seen. 30abovc. 

The s,ime division is not so .ipp.ireiit .iniong le.ul- 
ing literary figures of the 1 ang Dynasty. Of the 
101 literati included in die "Garden of Letters" 
section of the ('hin T',iu(> ■Im '( )U T\i'h^ HL-t^ny} 
(completed in 945), 42 came from the northeast 
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(Hoiun-Hopci-Shantuiig),25 from the HJUthcast 
(KiangMi-Chckiang-Anhwei), 23 from the 
iKirtliwot ; Sh.iiisi-Shriivi-K.in'.ii) , .iiul 10 fnim 
wot-u.-iura] China (Hupch-Szcclnvan); luorc- 
ovcr, die distributioa, unlike that of the 
paiiitcrN, tUvs luit vtrin to have changed 
sigiiificxntly in the course of the dyiusty. I caii 
find no reason for this dif&renoc. Soc Ham R 
Frankcl, "T'ang Literati: A Coinposiic Biog- 
raphy." in Arthur Wright and Denis Twichctt, 
tds., Canjucim Persomlitia (Sunford, 1%2), 67. 

CHAPTER V 

1. LTMHC VIII, %; Acker II, 190-191. 

2. IJMHC VIII. W; Acker II, 195-196. 

3. LTMHC I, 16; Acker I. 155-156. 

4. It is rcprodnoed in Ottttese Art Tmstms (Geneva. 

1961). pi. 11. 

5. Mi Fu, Hm-shili (Mci-shu t&'uug-sihu ed.), 6a. iicc 

also Nicole Vandier-Nicolas, Le Hwa-the Je Mi 
Fm (mi-lW) (Paris. 1960), 44. Mi Fu noto 
that the pointing was formerly in die imperial 
library of the Southern fins,, 
ly T ang Hou. Hu,i dtiai (I'L-kin^, 1959). 4-5. 

7. See A. C. Soper. Kut> /i>-/).w/> iLv;irnViti( <, 9. 

8. Illustrated in Cliiiui^-kiio miiij^-liuii mii-imii (liiiiiti^ 

(Three Hundred Mastcrpioocs of Chinese Faint- 
n)g in the Palace Miisciini) (T.upci, l%9) vol. I. 

9. These scrolb arc not recorded in the Hsiiau-ho hua- 

p'u. The source of the story is Tcng Ch'nn in the 

Hiiti chi (pretaiv 1 167) tliap. Id. I cut'. rcLito lli.il 

when Hui-tsuiig acquired them the ConvcyaiKe 
by Water was missing, but that it later turned up 
in the collection of an old Loyang £unily and was 
presented to the throne, 
la LTMHC VIII. 99^100; Acker 11, 200. 

11. Siv C'haptcr VI, section on irchitociure. 

12. LTMHC II. 20; Acker II, 164. 

II LTMHC Vm. 98. Chin Jih-ti (d. 86 b.c.) and 
Chang An-shih (d. 68 b.c.) were two high 
officials of the rcigti of Han Chao-ti (87-73 
B.c) .md Hsiian-ti (73-48 B.C.). 

14. Sec Tlic liink Landscape Pmming in Chim, 

122-124 

15. A well-kimw 11 l.iicr ^xisioii ot a pictuii. iluit may 
go back to 1 1 ( liVng is the Reading the Tablet 
scroll in the AW- Collcaioii, illustrated in Sir6l, 
OiiiicH- l\uumi> III (1956). pi. 149. 



16. LTMHC Vlll, 97. 

17. LTAfHCII,aa 

18. LTMHC Vlll. 99. Chang is here quoting fiom U 
Ssu-ehen; tr. Acker II. 199. 

19. Yet he quotes the monk Ts'ung as saying that in 

hill! "the Six niniuiils arc all coniplLtc. .ind lie has 
(Jharaaer-spint |ku-ch'ij to a high degree, t he 
style of [the region] East of the Mountains (i.e.. 
legioacastafHua-clifta] dcnw^ fVoni him." I'his 
latter rather enigmatic remark should probably be 
taken as rckmnL: to the wall-painting of figure 
snbjocts, which sccnis tx hue been his chief oc- 
ciip.irion, r.irhcr th.ui to .i Kh-i1 stvle of landscape 
p.aiitin-. LTMHC Vlll, MX); Acker 11. 202. 
2a LTMHCAX. 103-104. 

21 T'uan Ch'eng-shih (d. 863). Ssu-i'a chi (Pdting. 

1964) 1, 8. 

21 Reprinted in Tu Aih ckfng-th'Oan (Shai^^iai, 

1962) I, 157. As the expert on building, Yen 
Li-te was no doubt a competent painter of 
aiduMctttfc. 
LTMHCIX, 101 

24. Mentioned by Kuo Jo-h&ii. Vu-hua chieu-uvii chili 
VI. 82. 

25. Hiui y/if/f, 2b. See also N. Vatidier-Nicolas, Le 
H.Hi,i-ilic ,/c .\/; /vii. 19-20 and 20 n. 1. 

26. LTMHC \X, 106. 

27. TCMHL 9a; Soper, op. . </.. 222; Cba puts him in 
the excellent gr.ide. middle class. 

28. See my "Notes on tarly Chincv; Screen Pauuing," 
Anihus 27 {\966) 239-25i. 

29. Lr.\//^f:ix. loe. 

30. //»/(/.. 45. 

31. //m/.. 3. 

32. He has biographies m the Ch::! r'aug-Au, 60 
(appended to the biography of Slui-liang. Ptemier 
of Ch'ang-pHng. in the section on the imperial 
house), and in hl>i>i 7"iiij^;-/ii(, 78. See also 
LTMHC IX, 1 1. and TCMHL 4b-Sa. 

33. TCMHL 4b-5a and LTMHC IX. 111. 

34. THCH C III. 37; Soper, cp. tit. 46. 
op. dl., 46. 

35. Huit-sliili is'iiu^shu {HSTS cd.) X, lOtt 

36. HtM-Mi. I5b;tr. Vandier-Nicolas,96>. 

37. HSTSa\ II, 19. 

38. Sku hao. 1 liese are the tour scholars who refused to 
emerge fiom retirement at die fininding of die 

Han Pynasrv'. 

39. LT.MHC III. 29; Acker 1. 269. 
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40. Illustrated in Siren, (Jiiucsc I'amiiiifj III, HI. Pre- 
sumably dlis refeis to the river in Chekiai^ 
althoi^h there is no record that Li Cbao-tao was 
ever in the southeast. 

41. Tr. William A. Roulston, Orimud An, ns., 6, 4 

(Winter 1960). 153. 
4Z TCMHL U>-lv. Sopcr. op. dr.. 209. The Ma- Jw 
ts'iim^-sliti cil. >a\ s this nicident took place id the 
I 'i(.ii-pao <.r.i (742-756). 

43. 7 7 yen C V, f.9-7(). So]K\\ <'!>. < n.. 76. 

44. Hiiti (liicii, Cliiitiii>-iim> Itiui-iiin h'uii'f-flm cd. 

(Peking. 1959), 11 

45. Chii-p'u, Ts'iittg-diu thi-tk'eaji cd. (Shai^ai, 

1936), 2. 

44 TCMHL 2a-b; Sojx r. : 210. 

47. LTMHCl 16; Acker I, lSr>- 157. The phrase Acker 
translates as ''ooasionally,'' wang unug, could as 
wdl mean "often" or "ibrmcrly." 

48. Tu M (iiin^-,liu.w (l\kmg. 1962) I. 26-28; tr. 
William Hung, Tu Fu: CliiiM's Greatest I'oei I, 
32-33. 

49. m/HC 111. 52. Acker 1. 361. 

50. Sir I'i 1,1 ihi. in ('li!iiit;-l:in' hiui-ltio !ti-p'ini (Pe- 
king, 1957) I. (AM. 1 his cuinnient was repeated 
by KuoJo-hsIL 

51. There is some oonfusioa alMmt his ii.inu' in tlu- 

texK The Mhi^-fiiM chi entry (chap. 9, 114) 
begins: "Lu Huny; i ming I I.K>-j.ni" (Lii I lung. 
OIK- ot whose iLinies \s aN Hao-jan). In the Chiu 
T'lWj^-shii CXLII, 3-4 and some later texts his 
n.inic has become l.u llung-i. 

52. Hm,m-yhu,i-p'i, {HUHI') X. 101. 

53. Hiui ■•liih. Ml. See Validier-NieoLis, ny. iii'., 1 13. 

54. Him chiai, 18. Clivti-clii i.s inipossiWe to trjnslace 
literally. It means something that Ijithtully pre- 
serves or CMiisinits the ordinal, rather than the 
orignul itwlt. 

55. William Hong,fp. ric 63. 

56. Tu iliili chinj(-di'&iu I, 89; tr. William Hui^ cyu 
tit.. 82. 

57. LTMHC DC, 1 14; Acker II. 258-259. 

58. The material about Wmg Wei is taken from a 
number of sources LTMIK X. 117; Acker II, 
26S-268; TCMHL 6b-7a; Sop.!. 21R-2I9; 
his biographies in the T\mx'-Jiii. chap. 118, aiitl 
Hau Vanji-stiu, chap. 145; and (he study of his 
life and work reprinted in Chunn-liuo uiin^-htM- 
efua tsmg-sliu (llong Kong. 1970), 221-257. 
There is some doubt as to when he was bora and 



when he dicxl. The T'aiiji-sliu biography says that 
be died in 759. but the Hsin Tani^dtti says 758, 
at the (("hiiKse) .ige of sixtv-oiie. However, 
from a remark tn Wain's ooUccicd poeim re- 
ferring to his younger brother Wang Chin, it 
wiHili! ><.vtii ili.it he was Iwm in 701 and died in 
761. Sec 13. W. Kobinson, Poem cf IVati;^ Wei, 
13-16. 

59. THCM X: V. 73: Sopcr, op. cit., SO. Sec abo bckw 

on ( liiiii; I s.iiv 

60. Cyril liireh. e\l., Aiii)ii'li\[;y i>J Uiwcn' Liut,uiw 

(New York. 1965), m 

61. ()uoted in i(\'-^irci lwii-!ii)i Ici-p'ifii I, 629, 

6Z .-In liiinitliutwii 10 the SiiiJy oj CiiiiwM- Paiuiiug, 
144-145. 

63. In Ku-thiu ■.liih-lhiiiiii; tr. William A. KoiilstoB 
in Oruutdl An, n.s., 2, 4 (Wii)tcr 1956). 56. 

64. Quoted by Chang Yen-yuan in LTMHC IX, 14; 

Acker II, 265 

65. H-iit T'.i„x->liii, C;XLV. 

66. Translated by Arthur Walcy; quoted in Cyril 

Hirch. . |iir/j,'/(>ijy, 237. 

67. I r.iiislatiil In H. W. Rolmisoii, ,!<.. il 

68. In the lost Hm-imii, e]uoie\l in a niiieiexiaii-Leii- 
tury work, T«»x lumji dmg th'eng Jang fcW I 
li.ivc not Ixrii ahli.' to consult this work. 

69. HiM iiuli, .k; (r. Vandicr-Nicotas, op. di„ 22-23. 

70. HHHP X, 102. 

71. See Vandier-Nict>!as. (>/'. cil., 22 n. 3. John Pergu- 
son lists a number of later vcnions attributed to 
Kuo Chimg-shu in Li-tai thn-iu htui-nm 
(Nanking, 1934), 290a-291a. See also B. Laufer, 
"A Latidiicape of Wang Wei." OsimiUisdte 
ZeiisehriJ'i 1 (1912), 22-55. and Ferguson, Osia- 
fiatisthe Zeittchrifi III ( 1914). Parts of the rubbings 
from engravings are ,iiso repiixlueai in Siren, 
Chinese Paimiii'^ 111, pi. 91. for a study o\ the 
poems, see Herbert Francke. **Wang-di'uan chi," 
Osmsialisthc 'An hrifK n.f. 13 (1937) 16-23. 

72. Quoted in Hm-iwah luiii-yiii (1878) III, 18b; tr. 
Sirdn. oyt. cit. 1, 129. 

73. Hu,i-yen, Hna-kaieh hait-yin III, 16bk Sirdn, op. cit., 

1, 128. 

74. Siren, <»/». (it., 1, 130. 

75. Hascd. according to Sire^i, on the stone engravings. 
Reproduced in . i>Uiiu An iii the Seattle Art .V/n- 
fewii (Tokyo. 1973). 191, no. 154. 

76. William (bhn. (j/ii7/<sc Wmitin^ (London, 1948), 
51, fig. 17. Formerly attributed to Chao Meng-&. 
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77. This painting, to my knowledgp^ has not been 
reproduoed. 

78. HHHI' X, 103-104. 

79. Sec I uiig Ch'i-di'at^ Hua-ym, op. cii., 18a, and 
Sirfn, op. ciu, I. 131. In a recent study of die 

Honolulu .ukI Og.iw.i vcrvroiis, Wt-n Fotlg con- 
cludes that, "ui spue of certain weaknoscs of tlie 
dnwil^, which, I niggest, resulted (rotn copying, 
the lock and tree fomis of tin ( \: i .■ ,i scroU 
well with authentic i Mig laiidsutpc 
fenrn." He oonsideR tint die Honohila scroll b a 
pastiche hased on a combniation of the Ottawa 
scroll .ind lifli'i;' Suivr ivi ihr liiirr ilu:L' iii the 
l'.djee MuNeuni, 1 aipti. See "Rjveis and Moun- 
taias after Snow {Chumg-shm hmeh^i) at- 
tributed to W uil; Wei (A.n. 699-759)" ^rrAfm 
oj Asian Art 30 ( 1976-1977), 6-33. 

80. Oiugoku haigaslti kenkyii: satauiga-Mh (Tokyo, 

1962). 

81. LTMHC X. 117; Acker II. 268-269. Not men- 
tioned by Chu Ching-hsiian. 

8Z Chia Ssii-tao w.iv iho notorious minister to Li- 
CMU^ (1225-L264). Soiuc of the paintings in his 
collection are fated in the yrifft-jftfrf^ so-tsang 

;hii-lui,i jn, li-lii, ni Mt i-^ ts'imji;-sltii XX, 4/10. 

83. LTMHC X, 120. .^cker II, 278-279. Brief reference 
ni ICMUl, I la; Soper, op. cii., 226. 

84. HHHI' X. 105. 

S3. Hii.i .-l;<l'. 17.1. 

86. Ch.inij Yen-yiian in tilt L l .MHC X, 1 17, said tlui 
he was sldUed in landscape painting, yet found his 

«tvU- r.ithi r ri>iiirh and ikctdiy. elm ( 'liiiiir-livti.iii 

places him in the top dais of hi^ middle (inuw, 
marvdlous) gndd poidng Li Sra-lniin, Chang 
Tsao, and I Isieh (^h'i in his ihen (divine) dass 
above him. See iC.MHL 6b-7a. 

87. Biographical details from TCMHL 5b and 

LTMHC X, 121 

88. Thiscvciii is not n tl rM.il to by C"hu Ching-hsiian 
or Chang Ycn-\u.ui ^vrh.ip they thought it 
rerinivd no eretiit on the pvTsons concerned, 
although Waug Wa and Cheng Ch'icn at least 
are said to have made strenuous efforts to avoid 
having to collaborate. It is mentioned in Li Fang's 
encyclopaedic miscellany Tai-p'ittg kumg-^ki 
(978), chap. 122, where the author says that his 
source is the .Xlitig-ltiuiiii; Miscellaneous 
Records of the Rdgn of Mii^-huang (8J5). 1 



have Ixxn unable to check tins work. I he story u> 
repeated in Ktwjo-hs&'s compendium ofc 1070. 
See A. C Soper, Km Jo-ha 's Experiemes, 80 and n. 

631. 

89. See A. C. Soper. "Tang Ch'ao Ming Hua Lu." 216 

n. 67. 

90. lice A. C. Soper. Kiw Jo-hii 's Lxfhruiiccs, 1 14 n. 37, 

91. Reprinted in Chmtg4cuo hua-lun ki-p'ieu 1, 20-21. 

92. P0 HsMiif>-ilhiii chi (Peking. 1954), chap. 25, 12. 

93. Yiian ClK-n, "Hua sung <ihih" (Painting of a Pine 
1 riv), reprinted in Ouiii\(-kuo hua-hm ki-p'ieii i, 
26. 

94. For a discussion of the meaning of pV-im^ see 

pp. 110. 

95. Acker H, 283. 

96. The lady niav pi-rh.ips be excused, for in the vears 
alter the An Lu-shaii Rebellion silk was traded ui 
huge quantities with the Uif^urs in exchange for 
hor^o, and was in verv slinr: sUjipK on the home 
market. Sec Margaret Tudor Snuth, Li Ho: A 
Scholar-qg^l «/ rk- YihH-ho Period (806-821) 
(Adelaide, 1967). Vo-V,8. 

97. The purple-tipped brush was made from the firm, 
sharp, deep purple hairs of a hare, mudi used for 
fine w ork. The poet Po C"hii-i has a poem about it 
which Acker quotes (1, 157). 

98. Soper, "T'ang Ch'ao Ming Hua Lu." 216. 

99. LTMHC HI. 38. 43. and TCMHL 5b. 
ICKt. Sec Soper. Kiio Jo-hsii's Experiences, 81. 

101. Hi(.i sliili 1 3b- 1 4a. 

102. Hsiian-fio hita-f'u X, 10& 
lot !/(„> r/»r« 16. 

104. In the Pi-fa chi I, 607. 

105. Sec John Ferguson, Li-Uii (hu-ht hua-mu 111, 
278-279. 

106. L TMHC X, 122. 

107. Translated by Acker (11, 287). 

lOS. Wu Yiiiii-heng. Liii M'k /'k chi (Kn-^H 

I'u-shti dtt-th'en^ ed.), pretaec. 
109. Liu Skmft Aik Wti. See also S. Shinuda, "Con- 

i i-riimj; the I-p'in Stvle of I'ainting"; IT, Cahill, 

Uncuhil An, n.s., 7, 2 (1961). 72. 
no LTMHC X. 124; Acker II, 297-298. TCMHL 

1.3b; Soper. c/'. nr., 228-229. I Us bio^'raphy is tobc 

found in the Rcduas section of the Taiij^-dui 

chap. 196. See also Shinuda, op. cit. 
111. LTMHC X. 120; Acker 11. 277. TCMHL 6b; 

Sopcr,tf/ii.m., 218. 
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112. rCMHl. 7b-«a; Sopcr, .)/>. iti., 220; LIMHC X. 
I2IX Hb biography is in Cfrr'H T'ltn^.ifrN LXVIII, 
6-11, and ll-iii r:iii.<-slw C:XLV, 7-10. 

113. Giles {liiographical Ditiioimry, no. 2417) givL^ chc 
date of his death as 781, wUdl is certainly wrong, 
as hb ^>poininiL-nt to the Council of State took 
place in the 785-805 era. 

114. TCMHL 7b-8a; Soper, op. ni., 220. Sojxt suggest* 
that the minisciT m ijucstion was the great and 
iiu:i>ri utni!'>li- 1 ii I, who w.is killid tor Jifs iiii: An 
Lu-slun. Scv also LTMHC X, 120; AckJr II, 
279-280. 

115. l.T.MHCX. 120; Acker 11. 279. 

1 16. LT.\IHC X, 122, Acker II, 286. 

117. Frnjf'skih wm-thien In {Ts'mtf-^t rhi-ek'mif ed., 
19.V>). (i(-i-f~. A \oiiK\vh.ii .ihhiL'viatciJ rciidLTiiii; 
ol chh |UsMigt' IX given by bhiniada in pt. 1 of his 
arridcon the /-/>'»/, <i;>. at., 66. 

1 18. I.TMHC X. 125; Ackir II 229-302. 

1 19. TCMHL 30a; Sopcr. op. en., 228. 

120. HHHPX,m, 

121. Ku Hmhyang thi (1931 teft. of T'ung-chih cd.. 

1931) 11. Ilx 

122. L lMIiCX, 124-125; Acker 11, 298-299. 

125. Ku Hua-fan^ chi lib. Acker suggest! that the 
tiauicTaiC^fcii, which he imtc^ <l<x's mn appcir in 
HNtf-cA/d jeU'iniiiji iii 'ii-iiiti, might be u inisukc 
on Chang Ycn-yfian's pan for Tao-chieh, a 
monk p.iititi! h^tttl ni th.ii wmk .iiici inciilimucl 
by Cbu Chnig-h&iun; but the \cnc by Ku K'uang 
quoted here n^gests that thb is not the case, and 
that these were indeed two different men, or that 
Chu's Tao-chieh may be a mistake for Tao-fen. 

124. LT.MHCl. 17; Acker II. 158-159. For.i TOinnunt 
on what C'haiii; Yai-\ii.in inii^ht posibly have 
meant In "double stroke." iviow. ( h.ipter 
Vll. in the dlMTUSsioii ot llic tecililiejuc ol the 
liit;aky6 scrolls. 

125. LTAIHC X; .\tker II. 298. 

126. I'l-fii {III, 608; tr. Muiiakata, 15. 

127. HHHPX, 104-105. 

128. P.iiig Km, H^iuii-yiiig kskn-shmji dii {Ku-diin 
t'u-shu i/i»t/i tf/jjj cd.). 

129. IhiJ., V; sec Shimada; op. at. 

13(1. Ill l\i: Clwi.r- f,"', -.•',>/ IWi 1. Ifi9-I70. 

131. TCMHL 7b; Soper, op. ai., 219-220. Actually die 
text does not rdbr qMcifically to foUiiig screens, 
but siniply to a screen or screens (jt'lug-duutg); 



presuiiubly Sopcr thought that as tlicrc were tour 
seasons there must be (bur panels, and hence that 

the sireiM w.is ,i foliliiii; one. 

131 LTMHC I, 17; Sopcr, .>^. t«., 219 n. 81. 

133. Quoted in OuinQ-kw hua-tim lei-p'ien 1. 590. 

134. TCMHL K2: So|vr. c.;». ri/., 219. 

135. LTMHC X, 121; Sopcr, op. tit., 219 n. 79. 

136. HHHPXm, 150. 

137- Who shih 5a. E i*<. whcrc in the text Mi Fu refers to 
a painting In Wei ol .i pine tree in the collec- 
tion of "Chiang Yung-chung. Vandier-Nicolas 
thinks that is a slip, and that Mi Fu had only one 
painting in miiul. See Li Hoihi-Jk- r/p Mi Fou 37, 
para. 23. and 1 10, para. 1 19 and ii. 3. 

138. Huang Hsin-fii, l-ckoH mitig-lma lu 11; abo 
rccordcti In Kuo |o-hsu in TCMHL; Sopcr, op, 
cii., 25 and n. 251. 

139. I-thou 6-7. 

14<). IHCUCU. IS; So|xr. 171 rif.. 24-25. 

141. /-f/ioH 37 notes that it captured something of the 
scenery of Wu (Clickiang). 

142. I-thou 18. 

143. S<>per. >'/'• ' '47 n, 375. 

144. THCH C. 11; .So|vr. <'/.. < //.. 24. 

145. I-thou 1. 

14^. (.Juotod in ('.'/ii(/(i;-i.'.'j<> liii.i-lui! .V.'-/i')<-;i 1,628. See 

also Siren, CIhium- l'iiiiiiinii> I, 162. 
147. Sec Ch'cng Mh^-dnli. ''Lun Sun Wei Kao-i I'u d 

kii->.liih ii.ii eh'i \ li Ku K'.u-eliiii lui.i Iclig ti 
kuan-h&i" (Discussion of Sun Wei's Kih>-i t'u and 
its Connection with the Style of Ku K'ai-cfaih), 
Hhi H'n 1965.8, 15. 

CHAPTER VI 

1. Ernst liocrschniann. /)ii H.uil^inr^i iwd Rdijliiiie 

Kulnir(icrClu>H-,>i (llerlm. 1914) I, 17.5. 

2. Li \ c-s ii, l''iii[;-(li''iiiiii i-'ih^-iHii till {Is'iim^-'liiichi- 

I eil.. no. 1859) 232; 11. 15uino Iklpaire, 'r'iJ(f<| 
Kiai li hi T>c: i livili-i^v ilc hi liiiaiiiim </<•.* l '"iix I 
(Paris. 1957), 87-95." 

3. ll.!iiC.li\i,ix-!i >!!'n.:'!-Jii (SlunL^hai, 1935), 119. 

4. Sec Rolf Stem, "Jardiiis cn miniature ..." BitlU im 

it Vftcte frntnaise i'Exttrme-Orimt 42 (1942). 
1-33. 

5. Sec my liirrh i>i /..(/(i/mii/ic l\tiiiuiix '" ^'""«'. 58-59. 

6. Sec Su Ngu, Tii-yiiiix imi-iwii, in Pi^i 2, 6a. Stein. 

op, fit., 41 n. 1. 
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7. All these examples arc given by Rolf Stem, i>p. at. 

8. LTMHC III. 5(VS1: Acker 1. 312. 319, 

9. Rolf Stein, i'/>. <it. 

10. This aiiiJ the proccdiiig quobtian from Po c;liu-i, 
are taken from Rolf Stein, op, dt^ 40^1 and 33. 

It. r7,Mi„- An 7V,,r<i,n'v (Ciiu-vi. 1961 ). U. See also 
Jaincii Cahill, "Some Rucks iii Cliiiuse Paindi^." 
Arthhv! of the Chinese Art &>tiety of America 26 
(l%2), 6. 

12. LI MHC i, 16; tr. Acker 1. 156. 

13. One such painting wai in f^-tnn^s coHettion. 

Compare Hsiian-lio htm p'u (HHHP) X. 101. 

14. l-ilii<ii iiiiiit^-huii III. 18. 

Iti. I-Jioii iiiiiifi-liini ill, 21; ti. .Vopci, 7 //(."(! '(.' 147 ii. 
.557. 

16. Cliini'M \r( 7;v.,'.;.T, ., 20 

17. While a iiunibci ot carl) paaiiiiigs show people in 
gaidcm (ag.. R114-R119). none are pictuies of 
gardens as such. It is not until the YLi.iii Us iiastv 
that wc cncouiucr a pinting simply ot a garden. 
Whether such pictures existed before the Yuan it 
is now inipmsilik' to ti ll. 

IH. Oitt-lan lim-yiiig. Quoted by Li Lin-t5*an; tr.John 
Hay, "Pine and Rock, Wintry Tree, Old Tree 
and Bamboo and Rock— The I^e\'elopmcni of a 
Theme," Naiioual Palace Museum EtuUetiu 4, 6 

[ vm) 8-11. 

19. Tr.iiisi.uc.ll li\ Hurton Watson, CM MountatH 

(New York. 1%2) 111. 

20. Gfj'i/rtM T'(iiii>--liilt, 3838; tr. A. C. Graham, I'oems 
of till- Liic r'diwf 74. 

21. /.T.\/H(7IX, no-Ill 

22. Sec St>per, Kiii< /i>-/bif'' /f.v/icnct/u.- 162 ii. 444. 

23. LT.MHCl. 16. 

24. Sec I. Il:iniv.iiu.i. "luk.i tin hiiiii ion" (l)iscus- 
sioii ol the "boiuty bciujih a Irec"), loyo 
BijutSM 4 (1929). ffilsS. 

25. A. Fouchcr. The Beamings ef Buddhist Art (Paris. 
1917) 104. 

26u See Elkn Johnston Laing. "Neo-Taoinn and the 
'Seven SaijCN of the IkiiiilxK> Clrovc" in Chinese 
Painting," Artihui Amc 36 (1974) 5-54. 

27. Compare P'ei Hsiao-yiian, Chen-kium kung-ssu 

/.•ii,)-.,i'j(7r {Mri-:i:!i : 'iiil^l-slmci,) lOb. 

28. L/A/HCVUl,9V. 

29. We can asnime that this was an accurate render- 
ing as Yen Li-tc, in tiic capacity of chief architect. 

supervised its construction; LTMHC IX, 103. 



.50. LiMHC IX, 107; tr. Sopcr. "Tang Ch'.w Mmg 
Hua Lu 22t n. lia 

31. A/<Ti\'-(7(V VIII. Quoted in Ts'uni; I'ai-hua, 
"Space-Cuiisciousncsk in Cliuitcsc Fainting," cr. 
Ernest J. Schwartz, Sino-Ausfrian Culimal Joumal 
1 (1949). 

32. Dunkumg BihiM (Peking, 1959), pis. 103, 91, 66. 

33. IhiJ.. pb. 139, 151 and 152. 

34. For example: Tin- Hinli of Latubcttpe Paitttiiig in 
China, pis. 6, 6a, 20, 21, and 24. 

35. LTMHCrX, 107. 
.V). HHHI'X. 101. 

37. Attnbuted to Chou Wcn-chii, it is illustraiod in 
Ciiiiiix'-liiuy huii (1959), II. 

38. TCMHl. 9a; tr. Sopcr. dfi Wt, 223. 
.39. LTMHC \X. 113. 

40. L7 .V/7/CX. 122. and 7 CA/HL 9b. 

41. Edward Schafer. The CoUett Ptaehes 342 n. 38. 
notes that this title ami ;i iiumlxT ot other T'ang 
works on geography arc listed in the T'ang-shu, 
chaps. 57. 58. 

41 Schafcr, T/ic C.Mai /'<,]< /r. .v, 273. 

43. Sec Sylvain Levi, "Lcs Missions dc Waug Hiuen- 
ts'e dans llndc." Jmnw/ AoMique 15 (1900) 
297-.34I, 401-468. 

44. HHHP I. 11. 

45. 77fCWrV1.82. 

46. LT.MHCAX. 105.HHHP19. 

47. LT.l/HC 111. 51. 

48. //////PV.56. 

49. LTMHC VIII, 97. Chang summed up Fein's 

l.vin.lsi.ipi's IS "n. vir vlTv ictinctl and iv.ili'shfd. 
t lii inouiitams Mid rivers, gra.vscs and trees are 
gnocflil enough, and in (rendering) the carts and 
horses ot the i cvrioii north of the (Jrcat Wall lie 
realised his iiiteiitiuii, but the human figure was 
never hii ferte* (Acker U, 194). After die Chou 
Dynasty fell in .581, be earned his living as a 
pTO&ssional painter. 

50. LTMHC X, 124; Acker II, 295. 

51. Sec above, ('haptcr I. 

52. LTMHC 111, 53. This is one of the wall-painting 
that were trant&rred to die Kan-lu Ssu, the only 
temple 111 ( h'.uig-an that was sparal in the de- 
struction of &45. Chang docs not say which tem- 
ple it was taken from. 

53. HHHV 1, 18. C"hao was appointed "in attendance" 
at the Han-lin Academy of Former Shu under 
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Wang Chicti. This painting is not nicmioncd in 
the secrioD on him in the I-cfmi frn'M^-ZiiM hi. 

54. For the story of Qiiccn Vaidchi vtv Arthur W iley, 
An Ittttoduttm a> the Study oj Otmex I'aiutiitji 
128; the mcditatiom arc dcscribod in the Ami' 
i^iyiinUiyiiiui Si, mi ( Sacral Books of the East, 
Oxford 1894) XLIX. 161. 

55. HHHI' X, 101. 

56. Cli.int; c;h ou, Ch'itijf'bo shu'hiia faug. Ch'ih-pd 

is",s(wt'.ini; L'd. 1176^). IV. Wi-.^Sk 

57. Altliough It \va<> Sung Ti who tir>t paiiitc-d thc 
E^t Views, the scenery ofHsiao and Hsiang had 
been an inspiration to CKVts .iiul painters long 
bc&ic his time. Two of the Nmc Songs of Ch'u arc 
invocations to the Goddess of the Hsiang: Tsung 
I'iiig lived and painted in that region; the Tang 
poets Tu Fu, Mcng Ch 'iao, and Li Po sai^ of its 
beauties; Wang Tai, a gentleman of Ming- 
huang'stinic, painted the scener> of the I iM.iiig in 
the manner of Li Ssu-hsiin; the Hi^iuvi-ho Inui-p'u 
attributed to Han Huang a Mmint; >ui OU I'rii iui 
on ilii H>iii<< iiiii! H.<iaut>. Kuo Jo-hsu noto. 
(THCH C 11, 27) th.it in his time there was still in 
existence a set of paintings of the tight Views by 
the tenth-century flower painter Huai^ Ch'iian; 
hut there i^ no other record that all eiirht views 
were es'cr painted before the time of Sung Ti, and 
Kuo Jo-hsu may have been wrong. 

58. A usdU volunic. chieHy of copitN, of these- earK 
tomb paindngf is Han T'ang pi-hua (Peking, 
1974). 

59. Scv The B/rtft LauJseape Pamliuj^ in OttMO, 
chap. 3. 

60. Under the Northern Sung, indivd, there seems to 
have ba-n a revival of this kind of realistic genre 
p.iiiuiiii; In such masters as Kuo Chuiiir-shii, Fan 
K uan, and Kuan 1 uiig, perhaps rctiecting the 
same concern with the close investigatioa of 
the r: il world as is expressed in early Nco- 
Contucianisin. 

61. LTA#HCX.123. 

62. Ihul 

63. Chinese Art Tnasma, pis. 12, 13. 

64. LTMHClX,l(a. 

65. //-/./., Ill, 

66. Ibid., 113. 

67. Translated by B. W. Robinson, Poems d/* Wmg 

Wei, 31. 



68. (.Vhjj T'iini^-sliii CXL, 3. 

69. For the whole poan, sec above, pp. 55, 58-59. 

70. but his bamboos were not as good as his land- 
scapes; TCMHL 6b. 

71. Ihid. I3a-h. 

72. .Xrtlmr Walcy, The Life anJ Times cf Po Chii-i, 

149. 

73. Traittlated by Acker II. 297. 

74. These lines from the same poem are quoted in 

HHHP XIV. 167; tr. Walcy. <f. til. 

75. L /MHCX, 124. 

76. CAir-p'n hsiang^hi (picfaoc 1299). Commercial 

Press cxl. I9¥>, K 

77. Sec article by (Jhm Wci-no m Wen Wii 1%3.4. 
39-43. 

78. TCMHL 9a, b; tr. Sopcr, up. di., 223. Cheng is 
not mentioned by Chang Yen-yiian or Kuo Jo- 
hsn. Acker II. 288. says that Chu Ching-hsuan 
credits Lui Shang and Picn Luan with having 
done Haiiilws mid Trees and S/Mrri'ii'> iind Itttmtw, 
respectively; but in &ct Chu does not mention 
bamboos in regard to cither of these paintcts. 

79. THCIVCU. l8;tr.S<>pcr.«p.frV,24. 

80. l-ihou imn^-htiii hi, I. 

81. Reproduced in Three Hundred Matteij^etes «^ 

(.Vji>/( M iKnnuufi ill Ae PiAue Museum (Taichtmg. 
1959J 1, pi. 1. 

82. Scha^. Tlbr Gotden Peaehes, 121, quoting Wang 

Jon-yii. Kai-yli!" t'ini-p.U' i'shih {T'an^Mi 
h 'uHii'shu ed.. 1864} 3. 53b. 

83. Best known in the Mii^ cd. of Li Shih-chcn 

(1.596). 

84. See Jiwqih Nccdham, Scieute and OiMisatim in 
Chiihi 1. 2S5. 

85. LTMHCW. 107; Acker 11,226. 

86. See aUne. { li.ipler V. 

87. The story is told in LTMHC IX. 114. 1 or a fuller 
discussion of the relation between poetry, call%- 
r.iphv. .iiul painting, sec my short hoeHt. The Three 
Ptrjations. (London, 1974). 

88. 70f HL 7a, 5b. 

m. Sec Chapter V, p. 77 and n. 128 

90. TCMHL 9a; Soper, up. cit, 223. It is not absolutely 
clear from the text that the Emperor actually 
wrote the pixin on the screen; it simpl\ says that 
the Emperor had {yii) a poem which runs . . . 

91. See WilHam Hui^, Tu Fu: Oiina's Gneuea Peel, 

169. 
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92. Sec I u Fu's "Sung shu cliang-tzu ko. ' Song ot a 
Screen of Pines. Tr. Erwtn von Zacb. Tu Fu's 
CeJiihte I (Canibik^c, Mass., 1952), 73-75. 

CHAl'THR VII 

1. liui he is A bit nKoii>>is[ciu. in chip. 1, nca. 4, lie has 

Shan^teu (high antiquity), which comes down to 
KuK'ai-chih (d. 4()f>) .un\ I n T'aii-wci, who was 
active under Sung Mnig Ti (465-472); C/«if(j»-fa< 
(middle antiquity), the sixth and early seventh 
centuries; 0»in-tai (recent times), the cia of Wu 
Tao-tzii and Wang Wei; and iIk- pR-M.-iit^ In c hap. 
2, sect. 4, however, his high an(K|uity only conies 
down to the Three Kingdoms. Ziiidicr {Tmrng 
SI [ l%4| ) siigj;c-vts tllat the fatt that lie gois 
no further back than Ku K'ai-chih indicates that 
for Chai^ fiainttng had from the beginning been 

an aristocratit [uirvuit, done h\ nu-ii "rolvd ami 
capped, and ot noble descent, rare scholars and 
lofty-minded men" to use Chang's own 
words-somcchniL; that could not be said of the 
painters of the i iaii Dynasty. 

2. Soc T'cng Ku. "Chinesische Malkunstthcorie in der 

Tang- und Sungzcit." OsUUMtische Zeitxkrift, 
!!.£, 10,6(1934) 17 11. 1. 

3. T'cng Ku (ihid.) appears to accept Wang's division 

for T*ang paintmg as well. 

4. Sec for instance, Dnuhuiifn' liilitui {IVkiiis;, 19.S9). 

5. See Chang I a-ch"ien (Chang Dai Chien), l^i-Jcnj^- 

t'ang Im jnmo Tim-ktMug p4nu (Chengru, 1943). 

6. The minor flower painter Yin Chung-jung, active 

in the time ot the "tmperor" Wu (r. 690-705). 
was noted according to Chang Yen-yiian for 
"using ink as if it wore the five colours." suggcNt- 
iiig a boneless technique of dclicatci)' graded ink 
washes such as was sometimes used by later flower 

painters. On tlu Imsis of this one ii!e:eiiee se\ ei.il 
scholars, cited below, have suggested that Yin was 
the pncursor of the great eighth-century land- 
scape painters in the >7iii/-mi.> and tech- 
niques. But as we shall sec, these b.'chntquo ssere 
already tx^nning to appear in landsca|x' painting 
het'ore the eighth century. Compare Kobayashi 
Taichiro, Cttuiioltu LiniiiJiii wtilto (Kyoto, 1947) 
209; Hsti Fo-kuaii, (.ViH/i^i-irm) i-sliit tli'ni^->lun 
(Taipei, 1966) 257, 222 n. 174: and Man II 
Fbiig. "The Ttvhmqiie of 'Chiaroscuro' in C hi- 
ncse P.iiiitiiig iron) I Ian to r'atig," . l»i/iiij . liiiic 



38. 2/3 (1976) 91-126. 

7. In his Ph. D. diss. "The Rise of Ink-Wash Land- 

scape PaintiiiL: ni [lie 1 '.uii: l>\na>.t\" (l%5), 
Munakata Ki\ ohiko clings ver) closely, in build- 
ing up his picture of Tang landscape technique, to 
Chaiij; Yen-\iian*s ileiiNi -sparse dialectic. While 
it IS true tliat, as Cliang huiiseli wrote, "without 
perceiving the distinction between die two st^ 
one caimot discuss pinting," I prefer a broader 
classification (my "painterly"), which cniibraces 
not only the sketchy techitiquc of Chang Scng-yu 
but also the extremely rich brush and ink of 
Ch.iw Tvio, which can b)' no stretch of the word 

Iv cailtU "sparx".' 

8. The dating of these caves is uncertain. Sec A. von k 

Cixj. /!/( BiitlJIii^liH'hi' SpiiitiiniLt- in \lilh VII 
(Ikrlin, 1933). See also Mario liussagh, PaiHtiiigs 
o/ GmMi/ (Geneva, 1963) 109, where this 
fragment is dated to the iiinth-tetith centuries. 

9. The stor)' is in the R>-pen hsing-thi chiiig. TalcaJiusu 

and Watanabc, TddtS shinshn Aiiz^tyo III, 
T6k\6. 192^ 705. 

10. The suggestion was made by Arthur Walcy, who 
referred to an account of the episode in the Fo-jxu 
haHf(-dli cliiiit;, an acxount of the Buddha's life 
that was j-HipnIar at Tunhuaiig and is reprinted in 
lakakusuj. and Wataiialv K., iiyi. iii., 704. See 
Walcy's Prcfecc in Gray and Vincent, BiMhUi 

Gjtr-/'<)irr;rrin'v iif 7'»ti/riiiir(^' (Idiulnn, t*>59), 11. 

11. For the perils, see Arthur Waiey, Ci//i/%»«c 
Ptuntings RecovemI fimu Timhuatig, 4-5, 

12. f-or a verv i»(>(xl rfprixlucTUiii of this OOnKT in 
colour, see Ko)ania Pujio et al.. Great Mmetim 

i.\ The I-tc tomb is lulls tlestTilx-d in 11 'cif M'li 
1972,7, 26-31, while the tlKnics of the wall- 
paintings arc discussed in fCiKi<>ir 1973.6, 381-393. 
The copies of the wa!l-p.inuini.;N troiii \shich mv 
details arc taken were published m OiuH^kuo 
fen-tum Kun^-ho^mo Hm 1*mg pi-fiua tain, Ex- 
hibition eit II. Ill tu T'ang Wall-Paintings from 
the Peoples Republic of C:hina (T6k\o, 1975); 
several of the detaik were photographcxi by James 
Cahill, to whom I am grateful for peimisiion to 
publish them. 

14. Akiyama {Arts of China II, pi, 46 and p, 216) 
considers that, like the scene in Cave 217 dcscribL-d 
above, this panel illustrati^-s rho parahle of the 
conjured-up city; but the travellers are going 
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away troni ic, or past it, and there is no sujjgcstion 
here of the hanowuig experiences and excttcment 
of discovery that dunctcrisGS the travcUerK in the 
pond of Cave 217. 

15. Tbu painttnt; is nproduced and discusicd in 
Weihwii iliiiii;-lii„i no. 1 (IVkiiig, 1959). 

UL See my Birth oj Laiuixape Paiimiiji in China, 
93-101. 

17. A careful e.xaminjiion oi this pittiiri.- in Ivkini; in 
Oitolvr I97.S eiuiviiui.'i.l i:u' th.it it was iiulcvJ .in 
early work, although 1 knuw ot nu other exatnpleN 
of the todiniqne mod to wyrcw i H the rtpplcs on 
the surface of the Liki- c.irliir th.m the Siiiii; 
Dynasty, while the tigurcs on the boat and 
standnii; on the (breshorc ate lomcwhat reminis- 
cent of thi>M in the Tvaxg Yiian hanJseroil of the 
Hsiao and Hsung Kivcis. But since no other 
Tang landscape handwrolts seem to have sur- 
vived, it would U- \Kroiii> on thL^e grounds to 
rid«^tc it to the tenth century or later. 

1ft. For a discussion of the subject niatter of this 
painting, stv Li Lin-ts;in. "h Study of the M.-is- 
tcrpicce I ang Ming-lnniiir's |oiirtif\ to Shu." 
An Oritiitalii 4 (1%1J 315-321. Ma.\ Loehr 
oondders it to be a late T'ang work, but adds: 
"While there is no consensus of opinion reg.irdiiig 
the date of Miiig-hiiaii^'s Joiinify lo Sliu, the an- 
cicntncss of its design cannot be questioned." He 
refers to the two versions, "and a third oik at- 
tributed to duo Po-chii {Chuitfi'kuo iuinj(-hua 
Vol. XXV, no. 3: Mauk-Road hi the Ckwds), 
which dens'cs from the left hall ol the composi- 
tion." and suggests that the three "testify to the 
cxtstnice of a lost I 'ang work ot great impor- 
tance." Sec his Chim.-i Litii,hi\tjv Wccdaus 
{C'.tnibndge. M.iss. I96K) W) n. 1 

19. Sir M. Aurcl Stcin, itriWw (Oxford, 1921) 111, 
281. 

20. Lionel Giks, l\-ini'liri' (^ir,ih\;tit' I'/ the C'liincsc 
Mauwcriptijtvm Tuti-huauji tu ilif ISriiiili MtiMim 
(London. 1957). 

21. The tomb w.is nuilt for Chang llu.ii in 7()(). It 
was reopened tor the intenncnt of hb wite ui 
711, when all the walk beyond the fourth air 
shaft weri' ivp.iinti'ii \Mtli themes suitabL' fc»r a 
lady's tomb. The l.indscapcs illustrated hero, 
however, are all from the entrance shaft, and so 
date to 706. The tomb is fully reported in liVii 
Wu 1972.7. Good cnlaigod details of the land- 



scapes are reproduced in Han T'aiix in-lnui, pk 
71-73, 78-80, 81. 

22. The information given here is taken from the 
exhaustive study of the technique of the biwa 
paintings in the Shosoin Office od., S^iit m 
Liixi!. I'.iintings in the Shosoin (Tokyo, 1968). 

23. See Tin- liirih oJ LinJica/te Piiitiiiiif in China, pL 98, 

24. See my .4rr.< of CfiiiM, pi. 106. 

25. In his pioneer study "The Rise of Yamato-c," An 
Hulh ui! 24, 4 il\-<-. tnlvr 10421 '^'^(< n 12. AIl-\- 
ander Sop r eital two lins a in the jx>sM.v.ioii ot the 
Emperor Nimmci (833-849) which had been 
given to .1 Iap.ln^.^e visitor tu ( li'.!in;-.in. I iijiu.ii.i 
no Sadatoshi, by the tamous lutanist Liu Ni-liang, 
at a farewell banquet in 838. One of them was 
kimun .IV f.'tiid' /-/r7/> from the fact tli.il it was 
painted with a scene of green hills, verdant trees, 
and a bright moon. Soper snu^cstcd that one of 
the Shosoin bus i ( he was referring to Biw.i ( . pi 
52) **was copied after a similar Chinese original of 
the eighth century"; but it too could have been 
im|X)rted troni (!liina. 

26. Ch'eii l-hsin, \\\m\i .<liili-li>iuiu (IVking, 

1959); tr. C;. W. Robiiuon. l\Hiih ot 11 W, 

27. 

27. Str Kill) lii-hsii. 7'";/-'ii(.i i/jii i.-iirir</fiXi6;ir.Soper, 
Kuo Jo-lisii'i L\jHriaici; 103. 

28. Out they are now br antedated by the Western 
Han ntaps found in 1974 in Tomb 3 at Ma- 
wang-tui, CJungsha, wluch arc rcproduood and 
dcscnbed in »Vrt IVu 1975.2, 35-43. For a thor- 
ough stud) of the Shosoin maps, mx Shosoin 
( »fice. Slk>soiii H() kaifiii. Paintings hi the Shusoin 
pis. 41-43. 

29. Sec Matsumoto Eiichi. "Notes on lUustrati-d 

Transcripts ol thr Ii:L:.ik\o Vnpnire," KM\t (y\H, 
649 (1944); and Dietrich Seekel, 'l>as Altcste 
Langrollcnbild in japan: Kako-Genzai-lngakyo." 

BiffftW/ .>/■/: J >'<r .1,1,; ( rnkvo) I (IW)^ 

and E-HMkimniio: Tlu- An nj iliv Jiiikwe.n' l\iinti\f 
Hattd-xfvS. tr. J. M. Brownjohn (London, 1959). 
.V). Akiyaina Terukazu, Tin IKigemt <^ jttpofftsc An \ 
( lokyo, 1952), 17-19. 

31. Is this perhaps the "double line" tediniquc used, 
acrordini; to C!hang Yiu-yilan. by the T'ang 
painter Msii Piao-jen? See above, C:haptcr V. 

32. Akiyania, Im. dr. 

33. For iconographie an.ilysis ot tlu- I uiiluiang ban- 
ners, sec Arthur Walcy, .-1 Giru/o^iie oJ Painiin^ 
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Rttovend Jnm TunhuaH^ by Hir XI. Aunl Hiciit, 
Ki,Ci.£, Preserved in (Af British Museum anJ ike 

Museum «/" Centrttl Asi.v: . \!i<i.jiiilu:% Delhi 
(London, 1931); Matsuinoto Eiichi, Fort^v i^n no 
Ketikyu (Researches on (he Tunhuang Painting<i), 
2 vols. (Tokyo, l')M) - .mJ Akiyaiiia Tcrukazu, 
**Totlk5 ni okcru hcii-bun to kaiga" (Wall- 
paintiii^ in Tunhuang and Their Rclatioiiship to 
I'ien-uvn), Bijutsu Ketdtyi' 211 (19W)), 47-74. 
Uycno Aki his attempted to date some i>t tlic 
Tuiihuang banners on grounds of srj'lc, taking as 
an anchor Stein 99, which has an insenption in- 
dicitiiiv; that it was painted duritii; the Tilvtan 
occupation. Stem 492 is thought to be a pair with 
it Uyeno Aki considers that the feUowing diow 
an earlier technique, and so niav be of the cii>hth 
century: Stem 83 and 90 (a pair); Stem 95, and 
Pdliot OE 1 154 and Stein 224 (another pair). She 
consider<. that the following paiiv iif more ad- 
vanced ui St) Ic and may be of the late nmth or die 
tenth centiuT: Stdn 100 and 85; 97 and 510, 96 
and 509. See her article "Banner Paintings Repre- 
senting Buddha's Life from Tunhuang," Bijuisu 
Keiikyu 285 (December 1972). 286 (March 1973). 

34. The whole composition (I*. 46) |\ viMl>le in Pcl- 
liot, /.<■ O, Vol 11. pi SI. I hi- I iinhiniie 
Kesearth liistituic dates this cave Middle 1 ang, 
i.e. between 766 and 820. 

35. Pdliot 162 £ (not illustiated in La Cmties). 

CIIAI'TLR VIII 

1. Richard li.irnhart, in Il if;/r, /.t, OU Trirs: 

Some Lamba^ Themes in ( j' l i I'ainting (New 
York. 1 972), giva a number oflitaary and poetic 

retercnces. 

2. Wang Wei shikJi^ (Pddng. 1959) chap. 14; tr. 

G. W. Robinson. /V.vr. of li\w.; If,; 111 "The 
whites ol his eyes" is a retcrencc to the eccentric 
third-century poet Juan Chi who looked in this 
wav at pi'ople he disliked. 

3. Oi'iiaii Tang ihih (Peking, I960) 5983; tr. A. 

Graham, Poems of the Late T\nii< 127. 

4. Ch'iidii T'.ttii; iliili 4210; tr. Cirahani, ii/>. cii., 65. 

5. rratislatcd by Kiyohiko Munakata, Chhig Hao's 

Pi-fa<hi: A Note on the Art of the Brush (Asoona, 
1974) 1 V14, As Munakata points out, however 
(39 n. 47), this po does not conform to descrip- 



tions 111 a number of texts and poems he arcs, 
aldiough it is "tnorc or less a standard /v appear- 
ing in L\tant paintings"— at least fipom the Sung 
I )yiusty onwards. A standard "correct" rendering 
is the "old po-tiec often painted by Chii^an and 
Wu t!hen" in Cliii h-i:ii-yiniii (.Mai-mai ^7c. The 
Too oj i'aiiiiiitg II, pi. 58); the doited foUage here, 
however, bears no relation to that of the cypress or 
eettar. 

6. Asvag^Ka, HaunJamnandahavYa X; tr. £. Conzc, 

BudJhist Saiptmes (Harmondsworth, 19S9) 

transLuL^ .l similar passaffc Iroiu 
the Sukhamth'yiiha, ihid., 232-236. 

7. Sec my Birth of LtUiJxtape Painting in China 176, 182. 
& Translated by J. D. Frodsham, (ip. 

9. Translated by A. C.Mhani, .y. fii., 6S. 

10. For a full discussion ot this painting, see Thomas 
Lawton, OUuese Figure Painting (Wadiington, 
n.C. I'>71) 70-7'^. Lawton notes that the 
tnodelliiig ot the tree is similar to that in die 
handscroll attributed to Sun Wd in the ShangM 
Museum (m\ K97)). 

11. Wang Yu'theiig (hi chwii-dui (1736), chap. 14; tr. 
Robinson, Poems <^ \\ \mg_ 1 1 Vi 76. 

1 2. For a report on dus tomb see >i Vti Wu l9S8Jb 

l.V For a note on the iconography of the water-nKX>n 
Kuanyin, sec Arthur Waley. Gual(>(<iie of 
RecoivrcJ from Tun-liiuii^ .\.\\\-xx.\vi. 

14. ilif Wriiiilion Bird (Berkeley and Lot Angeles. 
1%7) 187. 

CHAPTER IX 

1. The whole of this scroll k reproduced in Three 

Hundred .M<i<ifq>irccs .>/" (Sunese Painth^ 
(Taidiui^, 1969) I. pU. 5-14. 

2. Quoted from a fetter to the author ofjone 1976. 1 

am very grateful to Dr. Sicknian for his einninetus 
and (oT the opportunity to study this painting 
carefully in the Ndson Gallery. 

3. "Some Rocks in Earlv C'hinese Painting," Archiirs 

oj the Chinese An Stxieiy oj .-imeruj 16 (1962) 79 
and %. 5. 

4. For a reproduction in colour, sec Archawkigical 

Team of the Uaoning Provincial Musetun, 
"Excavation of the Liao L>ynasty Tomb at Ych- 
maotai in Faku County, Liaoning Piovincc," 
Wen Wu 12 (1975) pi. 1. 
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5. Cioiour reproduction of a detail in Uiiucne Qttlig- 

raphy atid PtbuiHg m Ae CoUtcim of John M. 
Craufmd Jr., Latnaioc Sukman, cd. (New Yoric, 
l%2). 

6. Sec Torii RyCizo. Illu.<mtHiiif w AnliMi>L>i;y: Siiji- 

pleuietiMry /<» Ciiliiirf o) LiiW Dynasty jwm V'kw- 
potHt of ArdiMohgf (Tokyo, 1936} III. pk 207. 

m 

7. Fcir :i (locTiption of tliiM- illustrariom. sec NSmh 

Kaifiiiatii (T6k.)6, 1971) HI, 154. 



8. These arc almost imposablc to reproduce iii black 

and white. For gpod dcntis in colour, «<c tAri/., pis. 
135, 136. 

9. Subhalcarasiinha was one of the fouiulcr!> ot I an- 

tric Buddhism in Chitu. Whole composition in 

ihil, pi. 52. 

10. For .1 study of ihi*. p.iiiuing and reproduction of 
the whole, sec \tluvi K,ii)^ik(in II, pi. 55. 

11. For a reproduction of the whole, sec r/m/., HI, pL 

21. 

12. Sec ilnJ., p. 41. 
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KM. I .TO. Lil 
"Foreign Tribute Bearers," UM 
"Four Cireybe-irds." Sce>Siii Iim 
Friends of I'oetry. Wine and 

Painting. See Sliili iliiu Mit-i/i 'i(/\' 

thill yu 

I'll m; 'rhapsodic prose-poem", 
2£.2fL.^onl>'en-ili'ih iCifiSft 

Fulsai fftt. 3Lont.lung 

Tsao, til 
l-'ii-liii f§^?, Uyzantine 

Empire, !22 

gardens. 82-87. 90, 21. UM; 

miniature, 82— 87; Japanese. 84: 

paintings of. 9^, 122 
"Gathering Melons." See dln -ku.t 

I'll 

gentleman painter. 13^ 52* 8!L 111- 
122 

Giles. Lionel, 12i 
Gray, Basil, LUL L2i 

Hai-an I'li iiTtf^lllS, "Seashore 

Painting." 12fi 
Han Huang 34. 100. 

Uil 

Han Kan m'f. L 14. 26. Uil 
HiW-liii YiiM 

Hsm-]in Academy of Letters, 6. 

LI 

Han-sh.in T^llj, ijuoted. 

Han Yii ^$!:, I 'ang scholar and 

poet, Z i 15. 28. M: quoted. 

28-29. 83. m 
handscroll. LLL L12. LSii 



Hao Hsu-chou. fir on p'jii-Jiitifi. 
85-8r. 

Ho C"h'ang-shou Inflict. Si 
Hiitti'i/i' Kt^iiipoii Mtiiuiiirti 

H6on-in <if Oaigo-ji -.fffi. 
f&m^. LiL LM 

Horyuji ij;!^. .'f. Nara. 1 15; 
wall-paintings, 120, 137: 
modelled Lindseapes in pagt)da, 

as 

Hoii-hihi III fiiifii, "Record 

ol Later Painters," LZ 
Itsi-lisia |HiS(, invasion of. 12jI 
/r.<iiii/»; fft, images or emblems. 

Hsiang Chu rfi,^;. If.. 34 lOf. 
Hsiang Hsin ;ttf.i . U>. 34. H)h 
Hsiang lung tiiff, 16, 34. ^ 

IL 7(>-77. aa 

/ijMrf(> u'lii ftVK "beyond the 

image." 2J 
Hsiao and Hsiang Rivers jffltifSinf. 

Hsiao 1 iitlJj. imperial art .igent. 
2 

Hsiao Yiieh nUftSJ. 16. 24. 34. 

101. HP-l"^ 
Hsieh Ch"i tli'litSt. T'ang 

connoisseur and protege of Wu 

Tse-t'ien, i 1 LL 1111 
HsK-hChih Jffi. 15 
Hsieh Chih-liu iHmM. UH 115 
HsiehHo at#, 21125 
lisicll-mao 'fi^. portrait painting 

from life, 5U 
Hsien-tsung T'ang 

Fmperor, 2 
Hfiit T'lUi^ shii J.ifl.'f.'f. New 

T'ang History, Sil 
Hsu Ching-tsung ,;T-^>r. afi 
Hsu Piao-jeii Vf-^iil. iL 

3L 36,76, aa 

Hsiian C-'hich ^f^, Faoist 

magician. a5 

liiui-p'ii H'fdiUiiff. 

Catalogue of Sung Hui-tsung's 

Painting C^ollection, 4Jj £i .52. 

60^ 77; 80j aj 
Hsiian-tsang monk, L2LI 

Hsuan-tsuiig Ming-liuang 

M/j T'ang Flmperor. 5-6. 8, 

UL 14, LL 47. 48. 20, 53. 65. 

22 lOL UIL lliL UJ£i 
Hiiii-ihini MS^. "Mirror of 

Painting." 4L IL 52, lii^ 
Hiui-liin it^iin. "Discussion of 

Painting." i2 



liiiti-sliili iJ^filfi. master painter, 

Hiiii-y'iiiii -ISii^, "niseiissiiMi 

ot Painting," 32. 61 
HiiiiWK.iii .!ffllf, m Huii-p'iii-iiiivi 

i^.i^Wa, "Opinions, or 

Judgements, on Painting." UL 

£i2 

XfM- See / /iw i/jHO 
Hu,i-yu-lii MihU. "Record 
of Discussions of Painting," 21^ 
23 

/ liiii \ Viii-f 'j(->7mii .7)1 iff.;S mUj .id. 

"On Painting the ("loud 

Terrace Mountain." L2J 
Huang Ch'ao ji?*^. lU-belhon, 

UL 11 

Huang Chu-pao Kliiflf. 81. 87 
Huang C'h'iian Wr!. 81 . 87 
Huang-ful SUll (.^: T'ang 

art historian, 2 
Huang Hsiu-fu Kf^fiii. 1113 
Hiii-i/iDiij Ifjlil 'Realm of 

Paiming." 19^ (n 
Hui-tsung jK'yj;, Sung Emperor, 

42. 52. 53. 54. 62. 65. 69. 71). 73. 

80. 95. 96, 98. 99. 101, 102. lO.V 

121 

Hung, William, 2a 
Hung-tao Kuan, Lovang 

■/Jim. ,m. ii 

l-iltiiii mtng-hiiii III JS^H M.ii, 

"Record of Famous Painters of 

l-chou," HLWL ai 
i-p'iii i&nu 'untraintiielled 

class," 22-23. 2*L UB 
l-iliili "untrammelled 

movement." 22 
l-tc. Prince KcS tomb of, 

91, LLL 122, i25 
India, 'JliL. 1211 
•Indian crag', 97. LLx UL 
Ingakvo L«:15(U7. scrolls, 120. 

L2LL32=Iil 
Ippai Slioitiu iidfii Hg±A.J&ffl(, 

\3ii 

Iron Pagoda, scroll. I5a 
Jeii-tsung f_lJn, Sung Emperor, 

m 

Jewelled Trees. L15 
Jingo-ji, Kyoto WM^. vfl). 
L5J2 

Jobon-reiidai-ji, Kvc'ito Jimi^B'M^. 

Jui-tsung tH'i};. T'ang Emperor, 
3 
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K'ai-yiian Ssu, Shcnsi WtCv^. 

MSfi.^ 55 
Kano jjfif School of Painters. 

15a 

Kao K'o-ming L56 
Kao-tsung li'iTr, T'ang 

Emperor. 4, ')(>. UM 
Kara-e fUiH. "Chinese 

painting,'" 1'>S 
Katsura hachi ^j^, 

cassia-wood vessel. 84 
Kiang Kang-hu, U£2 
Kichijo-tcn iVf^:A; (Mahasn). 

Kitano Tenjin En^i Scrolls 

k-it-i fi}ji&, "untranimellcd style," 

2i 

k'o ihili rocks with holes. 

53. 87 

KciriMn p.imring, 13<), LU 
Konn, Ogata ftMlth. 1^2 
ku-ch'i rtW, "bone spirit." 20. 
25, il 

Ku K".ii-chih m'QZ. 2n. :i. 

.VS. 42. 71.'>1. no. 111. L2i 
Ku K'uanp ^UH., 27 36,72, 
W, LU£i 

Kii. Mr. mk, U), M. 36, 22 
Ku Pao-kuang ijW )t, li. ilU 
Itii-u'frt MSi^, "ancient prose." 8, 
32 

Kuan T'ung WPl SZ H!L 

110, 155 
K'uang-wen Kuan JJ5 itSS. 51 
kuiig-pi hita LyUM., meticulous 

brushwork technique, ilU 

Kung-siin. MjdatKc J>{*:fcA. 2S 
Kuo-ch 'ti hsicn-tscti yin-kiio (hini> 
^TM^mm.. "Sutra 
on Past and Present Cause and 
EfFcct." Sec Ingakyo Scrolls 



Kuo Chung-shu 9^ 



ctt till 



Kuo-haj t'ien-wan^ lisiani^ 

KuoHsi :?I5!a;. 68, 69, 73, 87. 
106, 155 

Kuojo-hsii Sf^Yilfi. Sung art 
historian. <L LI M, 47. 5L >L 
5iL Quoted: on Wu T.io-tzu, 50; 
on Tung Yiian. 62—63; on 
Chang Tsao. filt on Sun Wei, 
m . 101 on Huang Chii-pao, 82 

Kuo T7ii-i f-Jj. General, 6 

Landscape poetry. 'L 2X-2'>. .ill, 3L 

4'j_S<). SI . <)<). 78. 7'J. XH 
Lan-t'ien tMh SM. dil 
Lan-t'mg Script I'lTrV. 2 



LiChao-tao ^mid. LL 33i >L 
46-SO. 9.S. 98. W. 1 10. 1 19. 122. 
15i 

LiCh'cng $fi5t, 42,fi!L81M^ 

94. I 10; .IS painter of 

architecture, 92—93 
Li Ch'i ^M, T'ang poet, 6i 
Li Ch'ih ^j<S. Sung critic and 

connoisseur, quoted. 15 
Li Chien 'N'r, ^2 
Li Ho "t^R, T'ang poet, quoted. 

11-12. MK 146 
Li Hung f^lU;. friend of Li 

Shang-yin. 2ii 
Li 1 ^iS. T'ang poet-painter, Z. 

9. 97 

Li Jih-hua ^-ll^, Ming critic, 
quoted, on trees and rocks, 

Li K an ?^i1r Yiian 

scholar-painter. iL Lii3 
Li Kung-lin '^iitt. il 
Li Lin-fu ^=^1(1, high 

otTicial and painter. 6, 22 i£i 
LiLmg-sheng ^ajri. 12.22- 

iL ^ U12 
Li Po i^U. poet, 9,38 
Li Shang-yin ^jfijfjj. poet, 

quoted. 2a 
Li Shih-min ^tftK, T'ang 

Emperor, quoted, 4 
Li Shou tomb of, LL5 

lishu »,«f, iZ 
Li Ssu-ehcn ^Mflt. critic. IS 
Li Ssu-hsvin ^iS jlH. i. L li 

LL 22^ 22 II , 31 46-Sii. 

8H. 9.S, 99. I 14. L2U 
/.i-M( mitif!-hii,i tlii te^t J'l - 

See alsc Chang Yen-yuan. 11. 

17-1 'J. 23. .V, 33, 41. 4}, M,. 4H, 

511. 51. 53. .S4. 67. 72. KH. 96. 'j7. 

LiTe-yu "^^iSSKt. til 
Li Tsun-shih "^^1^. 26, hit 
Li Yo ^tt, collector. £»2 
Liang Hsia ■<£,;',. 11 
Liaoning , tomb in, 155. 
156. 152 

Ling-yin Ssii, Hangchow SlS-^f, 

Liu Fang-p'ing ^ )}•]'■, 8a 
Liu Hsich IP) M, critic, 

quoted, lit 25 
Liu Shang SHiffi. .M. ?>b. 65. 

6'-<-7ll. S8 

Liu Tan iW, 26 



Liu Tsung-yiian 

z 8. y 



P^n7C, poet. 



Liu Yu-hsi T'ang 

poet. 2 
Lo, James, 156 
Lii/r« S»/r.i. Ill ILL LL5 
Loyang .5, 6, [0, 38. 50. 

51.91. 97 
LuChi 25 
Lu Hung i&rt}, 15,30, 

52-54. 87. 132. m 
Lu Leng-chia [Ji<#/llC. aS. 

IM 

LuT'an-wei 2ii. 21. 

35,iiL (!9. LUL m 
Lu T'ung 'Aj T^, quoted, Li 
Lii Chi l^lki, Ming painter. I5ii 
lung mo UlSfi, 'dragon vein', 136 

Ma Ho-chih 2U 
Maichishan. Kansu #f|lllj, tfjK 
84, Lil 

Ma-wang-tui, Changsha .?^iEl||, 

iii^' tomb at. llU 
Manjusri. 1 12. 114. 156 
.Mao Hui-hsiu Wil 
maps in the Shosoin. Lil 
Mcnx-ch'i pi-fan 9,%"^^^, ^2 
Meng Chiao quoted, 141 . 

MengHao-jan 38 
Mi Fu 3K-<fj. 41. 43. 52. 60. 69. 

80: quoted. 65 
Ming-liita chi. See Li-Wi iiiiii);-hiia chi 
Ming-hua hi. Sec T'ang-cU'ao 

mitig-htia In 
.Ming-huang. See Hsiian-tsung 
Ming-himng hsing Shu t'li Bfl ''|!.'^I3H, 

35, 48-49. 80. 95. 121, 

12J. lf>4 

Ming-huaiig's Journey to Shu. See 

Ming-huang hsing Shu t'ti 
miniature gardens. 82—87 
miniature landscape. 82, I 30 
Miracle of the Stupa. LL2 
Mo-chieh ff/iUi . See Wang Wei 
imt-ku-hiia ixifH, "boneless 

painting," .SVc technique in 

landscape painting 
Mo Shih-liing -45,'it()|, quoted, 

32 

Munakata Kiyohiko. LZi u_ 2 
Mu Yii ft! ^, foreign trader. 6 
Mustard Seed Garden, Painting 

Manual of the. Sec 

C'hieh-lzu-yiian hua-chuan 

Nanking (WsK. 'U 
National Museum, Kyoto, 1.38. 
159 
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National Palace Miisciitu, Taipch, 

4^ 4^. 48 S3. 8fi. 87. W. 104. 

122. 15a 
Nelson-Atkins Gallery ot"Art. 

Kansas City. 71 . «X). IM. 155. 

156 

Near hastcrn intluence on T'ang 

painting, 1L2 
Ni T?.an im. Bii 
Ning. Prince. Li Hsicn ^ 

5 

Nirvana of Kongobij-ji. 1>8. LSli 
Northern and Southern Schools of 

Landscape Painting, 32—33. M< 

^ 46 

Oldenburg, S.. 12A 
On»ura C^ollection, 
Otani Expedition at Turfan. *iQ 

pai liiia I'liHi. plain line painiing. 

41. T>4. 110 
pai miao plain drawing. 

Uil 

painting and poetrv. links between. 

23=m 5L 1116 ■ 
painting and writing, union of. 21 , 

Palate Museum, Peking. 48, L2J 
p'aii-diitig SJi;!:. or p'ai-ching, St. 

Str miniature gardens 
Paradise Scene at Tunhuang, 

115-116. 1.35. 136. 1.37. 145 
patronage of art. imperial: Sui 

Wcn-ti. L T'ai-tsung. i Wu 

Tse-t'ien, 4; Msiian-tsung, 5 
Pfadt Bloisom Spnii\!. T\hi-liii,i yiitin 

p'eichii *?)^:. % 

P'ei Hsiao-jan "^fM, 12 
PeiHsu «^?r. 1130 
P'ei Ti "SM, 59, Ol 
Pelliot, Paul, 116, L24 

pen-ts'ao -t^^S, {materia mtdiea), 
104-10=) 

p'ai-di'ili it^, 'bowl pool*, 85 
p'fn-cliing &5^. "bowl (or tray) 
scenery." Sec miniature gardens 
P'eng-lai! Isle 3LMh. m 
periodisation in T'ang history, 

Pi-Jaclu W<MiiL, Ui^MlW 
Pi Hung 5i 61(VL 6Z 

88 

Pien Luan i#lt(. 
p'ing-Jettfi Wfi. Srt- screen 
painting 

p'itig yuan 'I'jS, 'level distance', 
52. 71 



plants, illustrated hmiks on, 
"U-105 

Po Chiisi ( i W y . T'ang poet , 
LL 66. ai liKi. Quoted: 
"The Silk Jacket." L on 
landscape painting. 9; on i isiao 
Yiieh. IO?-IO^ 

p'li-mo WS. 'broken ink'. 
Uil 

pc-slum lisiaiiij-lii l^lU^H, 
M 

Piillock, Jackson, quoted. 22 
Princeton Art Museum. 62 
privie. descriptive nature, y 
Pulleyblank. Edwin, quoted. H 

"Reading the Tablet." 4^^ M 
Realm of Painting. See Hih-i/k'ii,^ 
recluse, 2£L f^L Z2L 21L ffii 

"Record of Cold Fountain 

Arbour." See Haii-tliiian chi 
"Record of Famous Painters of 

l-chou." See l-choii iiiitif<-liiia lii 
"Record of Famous Painters of 

Successive Dynasties." Sec Li-tai 

iiiiiig-liiiii (hi 
"Record of Famous Painters of the 

T'ang dynasty." Sec T'jH.^-f') 'iJi> 

iiiing-ltua III 
"Record of Later Painters." See 

Hoii-hua III 
"Record of Painting in the Imperial 

and Private Collections in the 

Chen-kuan Era." See C/int-ibiwfr 

ktiiig-ssii /iiiii III 
rocks! 62 (jiL 26, ML Si. W>-87. 88- 

9S1 lOi ULL LLL 12IL L26. 

L21L 132, 134, 136, 156, 158, 

1.59: T'ai-hu rocks, 8^, 86, 82 
rural and village scenes, 99—101 
Ruskin, John, 2i 

Sakyamuni. See Buddha 

Samantabhadra. 1 56. 152 

Jijrr chiifh HJfi, 'triple perfect 

achievements', 34, 1115 
Sanziii-byohii iJi^W/il 

'Landscape Screen". L5Ii 
Sasakawa Collection. Japan, 48 
Smindariviandakavya , quoted. 1 45 
scholars' painting. Sec n'frt-/i-« hiia 
screen painting, 26,^ 28, 31j 40, 46. 

47. 60. 62. 67. 78. 90. 97. 103. 

lltfi. 125- 136: |apan«c. 130. 

158. 15a 
Seattle Museum of Art. IM 
"Seven Sages of the Bamboo 

Grove" YlHI^-tii. 811 81 tJii 
Schafcr, Edward, quoted, 151 



Shang-fang "iinpenal 

workshop," L4 
Shanghai Museum, 81 
Shao-fu-chien j/lifiSi 

"imperial workshop." LI 
j/if(i-i(t 'i divine breath, 

21. 25 
ShenChou itlfH, 55 
ShenHao i'JtSll. 32 
Shen Kua i'AW', quoted: on Li 

Ch eng. a3 
Shen Tsung-ch'ien it^*, 

Ch'iiig critic, 3J 
Shen-tsung ^S'.i';. Liao Emperor. 

152 

Shenyang .Museum. ^5 
Sliili-iltnii; «!fI?. "Book of 

Songs," 26 
Sliili (hill lan-(h'in^ (hih yii 

Shih-p'iii c^ati. See 

iirh-ihih-isii shih-p 'in 
Shih-tii-lii hiia f; Sec 

iroi-rVri hiia 
ShihTao-shih !fc3fl«fi. i2.ai 
Shih (P'ei) Yu-jan V HiPim. 

16 

Shih-t'ao ^^i.V, 

seventeenth-century 
individualist, quoted, 2L 2^ 

Shinto religion ^)ti, 84 

Shosoin, Nara lEt^f^, 

86, aSL 90. W. lis, m 112, 
|?^1?4 l?5-n? 134 135 149 

Shotoku Taishi, Regent SSftSic^-, 
84 

Shu S. (Szechwan), 10. li 

35. 50. 51. 77. 78. 79. 81 
Shii-hm p'iii i^tii?,. 22 

fi(ii>i .flUf , "Opinions on 

Calligraphy," Ifi 
Sian Museum. 85 
Sickman, Laurence, quoted, 

155-156 
Siddhartha, Prince, 116 
Siren, (.^svald, quoted, 6L 62 
Six F'rinciples of Painting, of Hsieh 

Ho, 2U 

Sopcr, A.C.. 25. 65. 2L 116 
Sotatsu. Tawarava iritf-tlVif , 
151i 

Ssuhao Mb?,, (Four 

Greybeards). 42 62, 81 
S-iu-k'unp T'u ii'I''KifB. nuotcJ, 

23. 24 

Ssu-ma C!hin-lung n].!r>:$:W, 

tomb of, 126 
Stem. Sir Aurel, 90, 124. 155 
Stein. Rolf. 84 
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SuTung-p'o 24.25. 
31 . Gi. Quoted: on Li Ssu-hiin, 
49-5<>: on W.inp Wei , ai. 2>L 
102. IPS: on Wu Tao-tzii. 5a. 
102: on Sun Wei. lOi on 
bamboo. L51i 

Su-tsunj; iH'^, T'ang Hnipcror, 

Siiiko ^tti*!. Empress. a3 
Siijati. story of, 06 
Si<fc/Mi'ijr7i'j'H/iij. I(>4. 14S 
Sun Sh.ing-tzu ^(ii f . i2 
Sun T'i quoted, on Li 

Lin-fu, 2i 'ja 
Sun Wei #fl. 12. 34.37. 81. 

m. io3^ iiM 

Sun Yii f^lS. 6Vr Sun Wei 
Suns Fa-ehih M^J^^I . % 
Sung. Lady ic /jA. 132 L^ 
sunset, pointings of, 
Supervisoratc of the Imperial 

Workshop. Sec 5/iii<>-/i(-(/itoi 
Sweet Dew Incident, 8^ IJ 
Szechwan 1^11 1. 65, 2Z 811 

Ta-t'ung Hall. Ch'ang-an AISUS, 

hk'ir, £L L26 
Tai K'uei «iS, 5)L UXl 
Tai Slui-lun MLHiw. quoted. 2i 
Tai Sung ft^. 34,1111 
T'ai-tsung I 'aiig fcniptror, 

as art patron, > iL 43, 21 . % 
Taiiianiushi Sltrine, Nara 

T an Chih-niiii 2i 

42.91.95 
T'ii»i('-Wi '■!<» miiii;-/iii.f /ii SE^^ilHijl, 

1 1 . .33. 52. ii. Str j/.<() 
Chu Ching-hsiian 

T'ang Hou j^Jfe, 51. W 
Tjhc /.i C/iKHC-'"" ""' P'-hua 

Tanguts. & 

Tao-fen ifl^,}:. iL 26. Ult 
7Tj<>-fc (/itwf iiliSI?? 2il 
T'ao Hung-ching Pl«j^/.fe^. liM 
Taoism. 2 i 2i.iL Hi Taoist 

view of art. lU 
Taoist painting. 80. 81. 88, 89-90. 

im 

technique in landscape painting. 

12. 61-64. 66. 7 1 -7.3: boneless, 
H'W-IU 115-119. 138. 157. 

Imear. 1H-1I!>. 
119-123. 137: pamtcrly. 108^ 122 
pasfim, 135. 138, KSfi. 1 57. 158, 
I3li 



Te-tsung i&'ip, T'ang Emperor. 
12 

Ten Views of a Thatched Cottage. 

22. IM 
TVng Ku critic, il 

texture strokes. See Js'iifl-M 
"Three Times of Day" picture, IH 
T'iao Ku.ing-vin 7] )tir<l. 12. 

34. H(^81. "87 
Tibetans. 6. IW. 124. 137. US 
"Vn f/i (ink) dot, L56 
T'ieii Seng-liang 42. 

im 

T6dai-ji. N.ira W.±4f. 
Ul 

Tokyo National Museum. 2Q. 152 
Tokvo University of Art, 133. LH 
Toni .Midori .f>,fer*i /-, L52 
Torii RyQzo .^WIIWS. liZ 
Tosa +.(4-1. School of Painters, L51i 
Tou Hung-kuo i'fA-ift, 

sculptor. Si 
Tou Mong IJiion Fan 

Ch'ang-shou, 4^ t>n Wang 

T'u-tzu. ih. 
"Travellers in the Mountains," 

101, 155 

"Travelling m Spnngtime," See 

Vll-lVl'nfl I'll 

trees: 61 65L 26. 87-89. aZ UM, 

120. 121. 122 [28^ 131. 134. 

1.36. 1.37. 1.58. 1 59: figure under a 

tree. 89— 9<i; figure or tlgurcs 

beside a tree, lU 
"Tribute Bearers." L22 
Ts'ao Fu-hsing f/^f^'W. Z5. 35 
ts'iio sliti t^i*?, tiraft script, 21 

T*'a<> Yiian-k'iio I'Vlt)*. i. 

Ts'en Ts an 2 
Tso Ssu 'li.'i'. poet. J2 
Ts'ui Yuan ^HM. (irand 

Secretary. L5 
ts'un'fa jp5iJ-, texture strokes, 61 , 

no. 123. 125. 128. LIS 
Tsung Ping 4. 8^. lilO 

Tu Fu ttlll. Tang poet. 2 !L 

25,26,22 28.43,«).78,8«. 

102. Ml Quoted: on scholar 
painting, 3il t>n Wu Tao-t7U, 51l 
on Cheng Ch'ien. 53^ on Wei 
Yen. fcL 22; «>n Wang Tsai. 28 

Tu Mu titi, poet, LU 
Tu-yan^i tsa-piat fhPttSIW, M 
Tu.hua (hint-wn, ,hih U Xt ^.it. 

il. ai- Sir iilio Kuo [o-hsii 
T'u-hui pao-dmti 

H 

itin-is'o ftH'i-. emphatic". 25 



Tung Cih'i-th'ang Ming 
critic. on the Northern and 
Southern Schools, 32, 33. 
38—39; on Li Ssu-hsiin and Li 
Chao-tao. <>" Wang Wd, 61. 
62, 6^.^ 

TungPo-jen mUiZ, 1.4. ■3.3. 
37, 42. 91 . 94 

Tung Yuan il(f,75i, 42 62. 69. 2Q 

T'ung-kou, Korea >!t\fl, ^fjiflf. 
Tomb of the Dancers. L2£l 

Tunhuang Research Institute 
Tun-huang yen-chiu-so, 

Tunhuang, wall-paintings at, K 2, 
6. 42. 46. 80. 84. 91 . 92. 93. 97. 
98.99. W7 passim, 126. 127. 128. 
137-1.39. 150. 157: banners, L2L 
1.34—1,37; Tibetan occupation, 
109. 119. 124. 135. 132 OS 

"Tuning the Lute .ind Drinking 
Tea." 122 

Turner, J. W.M., M 

Twenty-four Poetic Qualities. Sec 
/:rf(-.</rt/(-.v.vi( shih-p 'in 
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2. I\'vorional scenes. Tiinhuang, Cave 296. Ceiling, Sui Dynasty. 
Fhoiograph: Doniinique Darbois, 
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4. rhc sacra^ mountain (irdhaknta and devotional scenes. Tinihuang, Clave 420. Sui i:))nasty. 

Photograph: Doniiniqiio Darbois. 




5. Kuanyin saves the faithful from drowning, and other dcvulion.il scenes, liiiihuang, Cave 420. 
(x'ihng. Sui Dynasty. Photograph: l)onunii.]iie Darltois. 
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Battle between cavalnnien. 
Tunhuang, Clave 332. Vllc. 
^ . Photograph: nomiiiicjiie l>arbois. 
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Laiulsca[^H.' with [ycrih and otlier 
scenes. 1 unhuanu;, Clave 321. 

South wall. rii»ht. Vllc. 
Photograph: janu"?. C. M. Lo. 
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Horsemen in a landi^'apc. 
Ttniluijliit. t^jvc 321. Vllc. 
l*hoUH;ra|>h: IX>nijnii|nc Djrixns. 




12. Miraculous events. Tunluiaiig. C!a\T .^23. North wall, upper right, detail. Vllc. 

I'hotoiirapli jaiiKN (!. M. I.o. 
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IS. l.aiulsca|X' with ilcvotocs 

worshipping liiidcihas. 
l unhuaDi;, C!avc 209. liarly 
T'aiiy. I'hotoj^raph: Lao Kan 
and -Shih C]h'ani;-jii. 



16. Uuddha paradise. lunhtiani^, 
C:avc 17. 
Early Vllk. 
I'hotoijraph: Lao Kan 
and Shih (!h'ang-ju. 




17. Hunting. Tomb of Li Shou near Sian; entrance passage. I 'ang iJynast)-, 630. 




18. Wor>hippiiig the- IJuddha. l unhuani;. Clave 217. South wall. Vlllc. 
Photograph: Paul Pdhot. 
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20. Landscape. Tuiihuang, C^avc 217. North wall, upper left side. Vllle. 




21. Desert scene. Tunluiani;, Cave 33. South wall. Vllk. 
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lu ft, lop I lie perils, l uiiliuani^, 
Cave 45, Left wall. Vlllc. ^ 
Photoj^rapli: IX)niini(^ue l)arlx>is. 
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I.cji, Iwihvu rhe perils. 
Tiinhiiaiig, Cave 45. Right 
vCall. VIIlc. 
l'houH;raph: Dominique Darbois 
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The first meditation 
of Queen Vaidehi. 
Tunhiiaiig, Clave 172. Ville. 
Photograph: l)oiniiiic|ue Darbois. 
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Distant landscape. 
Tunhuang. C'ave 172. 
List wall. Vlllc. 








26. The bodhisattva Samamabhatlr.i in a laiulscajv. Tiiiiluiaiig, C'avo 172. 
Last wall, right centre. VIllc. Photograph: |)oiiiitiii]iie IXirbois. 




27. Sakyaniuni and Aniitabha? 28. The first meditation 

l unhiiang, Cave .^20. VUlc. orQuccii Vaidchl. 

Tiinhnang, Cave 320. Vllk-. 
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29. hncoiiiitti" IxiKMcli .1 clirif. 
Tunluiany. C'avc 205. 
Left wM. Vlllc. 
Photoijrapli: lX>n)iiiji|iic Harlwis. 




31. rhc IxxJhisattva Saniantabhadra in a landscape. 
Tmilujaiii;. Cave 159. West tiiehc, outer wall. left. 781. 
Photograph: |anies C!. M. Lo. 




32. F'he bodhisatna Mafijusri in a landscape. Tunhuang, (!ave 159. 
West niche, outer wall, right. 781. I'hotograph: James M. Lo. 
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I landscroll. ink and colour on silk. I'alaci' Museum. Pckmj;. I'horo^raph: |anics C.ahill. 




41. 

Attributed to 
Chan Tzu-ch'icii. 
Sui Dynasty. 
Travelling in springtime. 
Handscroll, nik and colour 
on Mlk. Detail. 
Palace Museum, Peking. 
Photograph: James Cahill. 
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Attributed to 
Chan Tzu-ch'ien. 
Sui Dynasty. 
Travelling in springtime. 
Handscroll. ink and colour 
on silL Palace Museum. 
Photograph: James Cahill. 
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46. Landscape. 47. KtK"ky landscape. 

Tomb of Chant; Huai near Siaii. Tomb of Chaiii; Huai near Sian. 

Entrance passage, west wall. 706. Entrance passai^se, west wall. 706. 





48. Hunters in a landscape. 
Tomb of C^hang Huai near Sian. 
Entrance passage, west wall. 706. 




49. Kock. Ibmb of Ohang Huai near Sian. 
Entrance passage, wi-st wall, detail. 706. 
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(icntlcnicn enjoying 
view and composing poetry. 
Biwa U, painting 
on plcvtruni-guard. 

Vllk. SlH>s6in. 
Photograph: Shosoni 
Orticc, Nara. 




52. Hlcphant with imiMciati'. in a landscape, 
biwa C, painting on picctruni-guard. 
VIIIc. Shosoin. 
Photograph; Shosoiii OHicc, Nara. 
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54. 

Hawk attacks ducks, 
liiwa 1), paiiitiiit; on 
plcttruin-guaul. Vlllc. 
Sliosoiii. 

I'hotograph: Shosoin Ort'icc, Nara. 



55. 
Cover of 
l)r.Ihii)ar.iia SCitra scroll, 
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and silver. Vlllc. Slwsdin. 
Photograph: Shosoin Ortice. Nara. 
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Cover o^ Wack 
persniimon-wood box 
stained with sapan juice, 
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Late Vlllc. Shosoin. 
Photograph: Shosoin OHice, Nara. 



57. 

Inside of cover of 
mirror case with landscape 
in gold and silver. Vlllc. Shosoin. 
Photograph: Shosoin Office, Nara. 
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Zither. Paintings on 
underside of tortoise-shell 
plaque. Vlllc. shosoin. 
Photograph: Shosoin Ortice, Nara. 









59. Map ot I od.ii-ji Prccmct .iiitl surroimtlinii IiilN. dated 756. 
Ink. on silk. .SliONoin. l'hotot;rapli: Sh6>6in Orticc, Nara. 
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(i4. l.,uulsc.i]x-. Ink oil hemp cloth. 

Vlllc. Shosom. 
l'hotojj;raph: Shosoiii Orfkv, Nara. 



66. Scrmi with ladies under trees. 
Panel no. .1. Ink on paper. VIIIc. Shosoin. 
Photograph: Shosoin tirrice, Nara. 





65. LaU(.iM.apc. Ink on Jump eioih. 

Vlllc. SlK)s6in. 
Photograph: Shosoin OHkc, Nara. 



67. Screen with ladies under trees. 
Panel no. 4. Ink on paper. Vlllc. Shosoin. 
Photograph: Shosoin t)riice. Nara, 





I 68. Scctics from the life of the Buddha. Ingakyo scroll, detail. Ink and colour on paper. Vlllc. Nara Museum. 




69. 

Ingakyo scroll, detail. 
Ink and colour on paper. 

Vlllc. Hoonin 
(J6bon-rcndai-ji), Kyoto. 
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70. 

Ingakyo scroll, detail. 
Ink and colour on paper. 

Vlllc. lloonin 
(Jobon-rcndai-ji), Kyoto. 



71. Ingakyo scroll, detail. Ink and colour on paper. VIIIc. Hoonin { jobon-rcndai-ji ) , Kyoto. 




72. Ingakyo scroll, detail. Ink and colour on paper. VllL. Seattle Art Museun). 
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73. Ingakyo scroll, detail. 
Ink and colour on paper. Vlllc. 
Iloontii (J6bon-rcndai-ji), Kyoto. 
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74. Ingakyo scroll, detail. Ink and colour on paper. VIIIc. Hoonin (Jobon-rendai-ji), Kyoto. 
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75. Sa-ncs from the life of the IJiiddha. 
Tiiiihuani; banner (Stein 97). 
Ink and colour on silk. 
VIIIc. British Museum, London. 




76. The bach and fint seven steps. 
Tunhuang banner (Stein 99). 
Ink and iX>lour on silk. 
Vlll-IXc. Untish Museum. 
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77. 

Tile siimiltaiKous births. Tiinhuani; luniicr (Stem V4). 
Ink and atloiir on silk. 
VIII-IXc. Uritish Museum. 



78. 

The simultaneous binhs. Tunhuani; banner (Stein 94). 
Ink and a)lour on silk. 
VIII-IXc. IJntish Musiinn. 



79. 

The austeritii-s. Tunluiani; banner (Stein 20). 
hik on sdk. Vlil-IXe. 
liritish Museinii. 
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80. 81. 82. 

The story of Sujati, detail. The story of Sujati. detail. The story of Sujati, detail. 

Tunhuanj; banner (Sicin 1). Tunhiianj^ banner {Stein I). Tunhiuiii; banner (Stein 1). 

VIII-IXc. British Museum. Vlli-lXc. British Museum. Vlll-iXc British Museum. 
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85. 

I'iir.idisc of AvalokitcsV.ira, 
detail. l uiiliiKing banmr (Siciii 2). 

Ink and colour uii silk. 
Vlll-IXc. Hritisli Miiscuiu, Luiidun. 




87. Landscape in upper comer of right wall. l unhuang. Cave 112. VIlI-IXc 



88. Landscape above Uuddha assembly. ] unhuang. Cave 369. Vlll-lXc 
Phot(X!;rapli: Dominique IXirbois. 





l'hot«^r.»ph: noiuiim]uc l)arlx)is. 



89. I.aiulscajv above lJuddha assciiiM). Tunhiiaiii;, (!avc ^M. VIll-IXc. 





Mandala ot l.OOU-amicd AvalokittM'ara. 
Tiiiiluiang banner (Stein 33). Ink and colour on silk. 
VIII-IXc. British Miivcinn. 




91. Landscape detail, l unhuang. Cave 198. IX-Xc. Photograph: Doniinit^ue Darbois. 
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93. Cihaiig l-cliao's procession. Tuiiluiaiig, Caw 156. IXc. 
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V, . AUcr Wang Wci? Snow i ui^ riVL-r. IXtail of a handscroll. ink on paj>cr. 
Ming Dynasty? Ogawa Collivtion, Tokyo. 




98. After Wang Wci? Clearing after snowfiill. IX-tail of a handscroll, ink on silk. 
Ming Dynasty? Honolulu Academy of Arts, Hawaii. 




Monolulu Academy of Arts. 




100. Attci Wang Wa? Kivcr under snow. Formerly Manclui HouM'hold Collection. 
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101. Wang Yuan-ch'i (1642-1715): The Wang-ch'uan Estate (1711). 
IX'tail of a handscroll; ink and colour on paper. Based, 
according to Wang's inscription, on the stone engravings: 
Morse Cx)ilection, Princeton Art Museun). 




104. Fragment of .1 wali-paintiiig. 

Ua^aklik, I iirkiNran. 
Museum fur VoikiikiiiKic, Hcrlin. 




105. After Lu Hung (early VIIlc). Ten views of a thatched cottai^e. 
I3ctail of a handscroll. mk on paper. Ming Hytiasty. National Palaee Museum, Taipei. 




107. Landscape iH-ariiii^ signature ot C^hiiii; Hao. 
Ink and colour on silk. IVtail. Xc? Nclsoii-Atkins (Jallcrv ot Art. 



108. Landscape bearing signature of Chiiig Hao. Ink and colour on silk. IVtail. 
Xl? Nelson-Atkins Ciallcry ot" Art. 
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Landscape bearing 
signature of C hing Hao. 
Ink ami colour on silk. 
IXtail. Xc? Nelson-Atkms 
Ciallery of Art. 

110. 

Manjiis'rT ni a landscape. 
Yii-lni, Kansii. C'ave 2, 
west wall right. X-XIc? 
Photograph: Janu-s C". M. Lo. 

Ml. 

Luulscape painting 
excavated from a tomb 
n) Liaoning. 
I langing scroll, ink and colour 
on silk. X-earlv Xlc. 








113. 

Saniantabhadn in a landscape. 
Yii-lin, Kansu, Cave 2, west wall. left. 
IX-iail. X-Xk? 
Photograph: James C^. M. Lo. 



114. 

Springtime. Wall-painting 
in a royal tomb, Liaoning. 
X-carlv XIc. 







116. Froinispiccc to l);iilianny,i-kyo; 117. The iron pagoda. 

one of a set of 2,7.39 scrolls Painting on silk. Early Fujiwara period. 

in Clnison-ji. Kyoto. Xc. l ujita Art Museum, Osaka. 

Gold and .silver paint on blue paper. 

Fujiwara period. Xc. 
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119. 

The Toji scrtrn. IX-tail. IXc. 
Photograph: Sakamoto I'hoto l^cscarch 
Laboratory. Tokyo. 





121. Nirvana. Dirtail. Ink and colour on silk. 1(W6. Koni;olni-ji, Koyasan, Japan. 



122. Nirvana. IXtail. 123. Annda kaigo. Detail. 

Ink and colour on silk. 1086. Ink and colour on silk. Laic XIc. 

Koni;olHi-ji. Koyaw", Japan. Kongobu-ji, Koyasan, Japan. 
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124. Arhat mcditatmi;. Detail. 
Ink and colour on silk. Lau- Xlc. 
National Muscmn, Tokvo. 
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12S. Servant carrying a miniature rockery. 
IX-tail of wall-paintinu; in the tomb 
of Chan^ I luai near Sian. 706. 




126. Miniature rockery, polychrome. gLueJ pottery. 
Part ol a house model troni a tomb m Shensi. 
Tang Dynasty. Shensi Provincial Museum, Sian. 
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a discussion of the most popular landscape 
themes, and much material on the life and 
work of the Sui and T'ang landscape painters, 
both the great and the obscure. A feature of 
the book is the author's demonstration that 
the styles of painting and the attitudes to art 
of the scholar-gentry, hitherto thought to 
have evolved in the circle of the eleventh- 
century poet Su Tung-p'o, were already be- 
coming well established by the middle of the 
T'ang Dynasty. 




Michael Sullivatj is Christensen Professor of 
Oriental Art at Stanford University and the 
author of The Arts of China and many other 
studies of Chinese art history. 
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